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ASSYRIAN ANNALS, B.c. 681-625. 


ESARHADDON, king of Assyria, was only known by a few 
short notices in the Bible, and some extracts from early 
writers, until the discovery of the cuneiform inscriptions 
supplied the history of his reign, and furnished a view of the 
condition of Western Asia at that period. Sixty-four years 
before his accession the foreign policy of Assyria was changed 
by Tiglath-Pileser II, who ascended the throne B.c. 745. Up 
to that time it had been the custom of the Assyrian kings, or 
their generals, to invade the surrounding countries, demand- 
ing submission and tribute, and to make war upon those who 
refused. But although in these expeditions they sometimes 
reached the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, they had no 
hold on the more distant provinces; and each king in succes- 
sion had to go over much the same list of conquests, without 
thereby extending the boundaries of the empire. It was 
customary, indeed, for them to aliege, when they had conquered 
a distant region, that no former king of Assyria had ever 
been there; but the annals of earlier kings often show this 
assertion to be untrue. Tiglath-Pileser introduced the 
system of the wholesale deportation of turbulent tribes; and, 
wherever 1t was practicable, he substituted Assyrian prefects 
in the place of revolting kings, and garrisoned the most 
important cities with Assyrian troops. By these means the 
frontier of the empire rapidly advanced; and in no part was 
Its progress so marked as in Syria. Arpad fell in B.c. 740, 
after a siege of three years; Damaskus was taken B.C. 732, 
aiter two years’ siege; and Hamath and Samaria followed 
about Bc. 720. The kingdom of Judea was then the only 
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remaining state of any importance between the frontier 
of Assyria and Egypt. At the time of the accession 
of Esarhaddon, the Assyrian empire nominally extended 
from the Persian Gulf, along the Elamite frontier on the east 
of the Tigris, and along the frontier of Media as far as the 
mountains of Armenia; then, turning to the west, it skirted 
the south of Armenia, and, turning again, passed along Tubal 
and Cilicia in Asia Minor, touching the Mediterranean, the 
coast line of which formed the boundary. Cyprus was under 
tribute; the southern boundary in Palestine was uncertain; 
and Judea had thrown off the Assyrian yoke. The southern 
limit of the empire was formed by the border of the desert 
which extends trom Palestine to Babylonia. Beyond these 
boundaries tribute was demanded and sometimes given; and 
the Assyrian armies had penetrated some distance into 
Media and Arabia. But these remote conquests could not be 
retained. Repeated revolts had taken place im the newly 
acquired districts of Syria, Asia Minor, and Babylonia, 
prompted for the most part by the intrigues of the three 
great States which retained their independence—Egypt on 
the south-west, Armenia on the north, and Elam on the 
east. But most of the revolting districts had suffered so 
severely in their conflicts with Assyria that there was little 
disposition to resist her authority. 

Sennacherib, after his return from his second expedition 
to Palestine, was murdered by his two sons, Adrammelek 
and Sharezer, who, in the absence of their brother Esar- 
haddon, 3 ed to secure the empire for themselves. 
Y >>) Ww sd Ey <! Assur-ah-iddina (Esarhaddon), the 
lesones of whose name is “Assur has given a brother,” 
was a younger son of Sennacherib, and probably a 
during part of his early life at the palace of Bit Riduti, in 
Nineveh, where his son Assur-bani-pal was brought up. 7 
the latter part of the reign of Sennacherib, he mela 
the army which watched the Armenian frontier. Although 
on most of the borders there was peace, the Assyrians were 
obliged to station a force permanently on the northem 
boundary of the empire. The dispatches of the Assyrian 
generals to the king (now in the British Museum) show that 
there was a state of constant war with the h: wrdy inhabitants 
of Armenia, who, on every available op portunity, issued from 
their mount: iin fastnesses and descended on the territory of 
Assyria. Here the news of his father’s murder reached Esar- 
haddon; and, being at the head of an army, he resolved to 
strike for the crown. The exact date of the death of 
Sennacherib is uncertain; but it was in the eponymy 0! 
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Nabu-ahi-essis, which extended from B.c. March 681 to 
March 680. Esarhaddon heard of the event in the month 
Sabatu (January 680). He was delayed two days by a 
snow storm, and then pushed on with his forces towards 
Nineveh. His brothers, anticipating that he would dispute 
the crown with them, gathered a large army, which they 
posted in the country of % A yy( oe <T7 Ey- >< Hanirabbat (north- 
west of Nineveh), to ieliaaas his advance to the capital. 
Their new levies, however, were not able to withstand the 
veterans brought against them by Esarhaddon; and he 
gained a complete ‘victory. His own description of the 
events, commencing with the effect of the news of his father’s 
murder on his mind, i is as follows: “I trembled at heart and 
was greatly afflicted; on the taking of the empire of the 
house of my father I fixed my desire. To the god Assur, 
Sin, Samas, Bel, Nabu, Nergal, Istar of Nineveh, and Istar of 
Arbela, my hands I lifted up; and they favoured my plans. 
In their supreme divinity and mighty power they commanded 
me thus: ‘Go, delay not, we will go with thy forces, we will 
cast down thine enemies.’ The first and second day I moved 
not; I did not trust the face of my army; I looked not 
behind me; the troops of horses trained to the yoke I did 
not asse mble : my army I did not arrange; the stores for my 
expedition I did not fill. There was a violent storm and snow 
inthe month Sabatu, end extreme cold; and I did not march. 
Like the flight of a powerful bird, to overthrow my enemies 
I spread out my forces; on the road to Nineveh 1 rapidly 
advancing, 1 marched. Before me in the land of Hanirabbat 
all their powerful army in frent of my road was place xd; and 
they had arranged their troops. The fear of the great ‘gods 
my lords overwhelmed them; and the advance of my 
powerful army they saw; and they were in great terror. 
Istar the goddess of war and battle supported my feet ; my 
forces she strengthened, and their bows she broke in pieces. 
The army they had gathered she scattered; and in their 
ranks they shouted, ‘This is our king.’ By her powerful 
will my forces formed acircle..... .... After this 
victory Esarhaddon advanced to Nineve h. His brothers are 
said to have esc aped into the country of the Armenians, the 
most active enemies of Assyria.! 

The first country that engaged the attention of Esar- 

1 Abydenus says that Axerdis (Esarhaddon) pursued the mercenaries of his 
brother Adrameles (Adrammelek) as far as Byzantum; one of these mercenaries 
has the Greek name Pythagoras. Unfortunately, the cylinder of Esarhaddon which 
mentions his contest with his brothers is much mutilated; the passage translated 
in the text is all that remains of this part. 
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haddon, after his accession, was Babylonia. The old king- 
dom of Babylon, once the most powerful state in Asia, had 
been ruined by the wars with Assyria on the north, and the 
encroachments of the Chaldees on the south. ‘The Chaldees 
first appear as occupying the country next to the Persian 
Gulf. They were divided into two principal tribes—the 
Ukina or Yakin, who held the sea-coast, and the Dakkuri, 
who were situated nearer Babylon. As they spread over 
Babylonia other tribes sprang up; but all were ultimately 
united under the leadership of Merodach Baladan, who took 
possession of Babylon B.c. 722. After thirty years’ war with 
the Assyrians, Merodach Baladan died in exile at the city of 
Nagitu, in Elam, leaving four sons. The first of these, 
Nabu-zikir-iskun, joined in the revolt of Suzub, and was 
captured by Sennacherib at the battle of Halule, 8.c. 691. 
The second was named Y | = ~~ Vs =! et 
Nabu-zira-napisti-esir (Nebo makes the seed of life). During 
the last years of the reign of Sennacherib, he obtained pos- 
session of his father’s original territory on the Persian 
Gulf; and in the confusion which ensued on the death of 
Sennacherib he declared himself independent, and not only 
refused to acknowledge Esarhaddon as king, but gathered an 
army and marched into Babylonia. He laid siege to the city 
of Ur (modern magne ir) then governed by a prefect named 
] aaa pre! Ey- 5 Sey >< -Y Ningal- iddina,' and the city and 
garrison fell into his] om The Assyrian generals in B Jaby- 
lonia were then ordered at once to allen their forces and 
march against him, and Esarhaddon himself, as soon as he 
had settled affairs in Assyria, proceeded to Babylon. The 
Chaldean prince, fearing to meet the forces which gathered 
against him, made a hasty retreat over the frontier into the 
land of Elam. There had been several wars between Assyria 
and Elam, on account of the interference of the latter 
country in the affairs of Babylonia; and in one of these wars 
Sennacherib had advanced to capture the capital city 
Madaktu, which was only saved from destruction by the 
severe weather, whereby the roads were made impassable to 
the Assyrian army. Having so lately felt the power of the 
Assyrians, the king of Elam was in no disposition to afford 
Esarhaddon a pretext for hostilities; and, disregarding the 
appeal for protection, made by the son of their old ally 
Merodach Baladan, the Elamites put the fugitive to death. 


1 A younger son of Nengal-iddina, was named Bil-zikir-iskun. He was made 
king in some part of Babylonia, late in the reign of Assur-bani-pal, and was 
probably the father of Nergal-sar-uzur (Neriglissar) king of Babylon. 
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re pry) Syl> & ys Nahid-marduk, a third son of 
Merodach Baladan, had been concerned with his brother in 
the revolt, and had shared his flight into Elam. Struck with 
fear for his own safety, on seeing his brother’s violent death, 
he fled and recrossed the frontier, throwing himself on the 
mercy of Esarhaddon, who not only pardoned him but 
restored to him the territory formerly governed by his 
brother. The fourth son of Merodach Baladan, who was 
named Nabu-sapan, makes no political figure. His son 
joined the Elamites in one of their wars with Assur-bani-pal. 

On arriving at Babylon, Esarhaddon had himself proclaimed 
king of Babylonia as well as Assyria; and he burned 
| >>] <y ITY py Samas-ipni king of the Dakkuri (the 
second great branch of the Chaldeans), who had seized the 
lands belonging to the inhabitants of Babylon and Borsippa. 
Nabu-sallim son of Balasu was placed on the throne of Bet- 
Dakkuri; and the fields cf which the Babylonians had been dis- 
possessed were restored to them. Y-]] ~=! YY Bil-basa the 
king of the Gambuli, a tribe inhabiting the marshes between 
Chaldea and Elam, presented himself before Esarhaddon, 
and made his submission. As a matter of policy Esarhaddon 
accepted it; for, though there was peace between himself 
and the king of Elam, neither of them trusted the other, and 
he was anxious to strengthen his frontier in this direction. 
He accordingly assisted Bil-basa to fortify the city i yY “y- 
<< >! >] Sapi-bil, on condition that the Gambuli should 
garrison it, and hold it as a frontier fortress against Elam. 
This precautionary measure, however, was not justified by 
the event: for the Gambuli joimed the Elamites afterwards, 
and the fortress was turned against Esarhaddon’s son, 
Assur-bani-pal. 

The affairs of Babylonia and Chaldea being now settled, 
Esarhaddon turned his attention to Syria, the part of the 
empire next in importance. Y | °¢j-= =<! JEY | << 
Abdi-milkutti, king of the wealthy city of Zidon, had made 
an alliance with Y tr >] a | <}->Y)<} ~VY<! Sanduarri 
king of Sisu and Kundi; they had sworn to each other by 
the names of the great gods and revolted against Assyria. 
Esarhaddon laid siege to Zidon, which he captured, 
plundered, and destroyed. Abdi-milkutti and Sanduarri 
were both taken and beheaded ; and the conqueror had their 
heads carried round the city of Nineveh, for the inspection of 
his people. In Phoenicia he built a city which he called 
after his own name; and in it he placed the captives taken in 
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this war, an Assyrian general being appointed govefnor. 
The rest of Syria and Palestine now submitted, including 
Manasseh king of Judah; and the kings of Cyprus also 
gave tribute. The following is the list of these monarchs 
as given by Esarhaddon. It is from the same cylinder as 
that in Cuneiform Inscriptions, v. i. p. 48, but is corrected in 
some parts from a fragment found since that publication. 


=! a>] TEV eSer y ae ~YY<y Bahlu king of 
Zurri (Tyre). 

PY SP EN SN get EN SEVEN IVE CSE in 
(Manasseh) king of Yahudi (Judah). 

PAY Be] eS My gE HEI IME EY I come 
gabri king of Udumi (Edom). 

Y — . — Serr >)! Ey Q>>] | Muzuri king of 
Mahab (Moab). 

Y -Vyy- ~lI Sern rl! ry« ~yYs -<)< Zilli-bel king of 
Haziti (Gaza). 

T+ =\< Ebay << Eat >E NY EY LY EN ~~] 
Mitinti king of Izqaluna (Askelon). 


BE rb) elle sel] « -2y) Sy EQ all ~~] 


Ikasamsu king of Avgarruna (Ekron). 


TSE Ve ey Be ee CEI] Milk- 


asapa king of Gubli (Gebal). 


VEY SENT -=Y Pel <¢-E NY YF SY hE 


Matan-bahal king of Aruadi (Arvad). 


Y YY ey EY dd EN] eye YY = AD 7 


Abibahal king of Usimuruna (Samaria ?). 


YS EY YC EY] EY] my EY RY Puduil king 


of Bit-ammana (Ammon). 


YX S77 EY «« ey) SA OXY CRE Abnlki 


(Ahimelech) king of Azdudi (Ashdod). 


« YY Py —_ VY as, \ “y ~~ 12 Sarri sa ahi tamte, 


12 kings of the side of the sea. 
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Y ENy EY SN SEY EN «KENT EN CIE <a>] ELK 
Ekistusu (igisthus) king of Edihal (Idalium). 

PEM SEN Te «EN GE) Baa! OT Fl 
Pisuagura (Pythagoras) king of Kitrusi. 

dE) seer <¢ EY = YY SSS EM ¢ Wy Kin 
king of Sillua (Soli ?). 


se BEY EMME VEEN Che thY (EY BE EET oF 


Rew andar king of Pappa (Paphos). 


VEY Vc) EYY EV) <q EY) YY SAY) EY C Erese 


king of Silu (Soli 2). 


<i) EY >)! << ry] iE! ~VY<Y >> Damasu (Damastes) 


king of Kuri (Curium). 


SIT EN CHEN SENY YH EET Roman king 


of Tamizi (Tamissus). 


[ENS eye SN «EN aa I EY Ee I< 


Damusi king of Amtikadazti (Ammochosta). 


JEN EY Bae ee EY «ET EEN IRE Be 


Unasaqusu King of Lidini. 


| > PEE =! « rl! —) (= ~YY<! Y YY Puzuzu king 


of Upridissa (Aphrodisia). 
> >> vy a > . > ae y. ‘ 
< ee syyy [>>> Y ‘a rEyy <= »>~< <Y 10 sarri sa Yabnana, 


10 kings of Cyprus. 


The conquest -< Syria was completed by the capture of 

rl] < (Y>VV<Y Y ry Arza, a city situated on the small 
ei a in the am of Palestine, which is called, both in the 
Bible and in Esarhaddon’s annals, the River of E eypt. 

Asia Minor was at this time imperfectly known; and the 
Assyrian arms had not penetrated further, in this direction, 
than Tubal and Cilicia. In the d: ays of Esarhaddon the great 
movement of tribes across the Caucasus had commenced ; 
anda division of the Cimmerians, headed by a chief named 


ie | <7 a Yy Teuspa, occupied the land of Hupuska, 
situated between Armenia and Asia Minor. This band and 
their chief were destroyed by Esarhaddon; but the progress 
of the migration was not stopped, and a few years later they 
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overran a large part of Asia Minor. Esarhaddon marched 
into the districts of the Duhua and the Hilakki (Cilicia), 
where he burned twenty-one cities and many villages, and 
brought the people under his yoke. He was next called to 
the east, the people of Tel-assur having rebelled; and after 
punishing them he attempted the conquest of the Medes. 
The Median tribes were warlike, and occupied a barren and 
difficult country. Split into a number of petty principalities, 
they were powerless to resist the advance of the Assyrians, 
who often invaded their territory; but, on the other hand, 
their habits of independence made it impossible for the 
Assyrians to hold the conquests they made. Sargon, the 
grandfather of Esarhaddon, had warred in this direction for 
several years, and had fortified some of the cities he 
captured, with a view of holding the districts in subjection. 
On one occasion he received tribute from forty-six Median 
chiefs. Very little, however, had been really gained; 
and in the reign of Esarhaddon the Manni (Minni), one of 
the principal Median principalities, had recovered several 
districts from the Assyrians. Esarhaddon claims to have 
defeated the Manni, who were in alliance with Ispakai king 
of Asguza. Ispakai was killed; but the Manni do not 
appear to have been subdued. Esarhaddon afterwards 
marched through Media as far as a_ district called 
= ot rE! ae! <}->YY<] erly Patusarra, on the 
border of Bikni, which was supposed at that day to 
be on the confines of the earth. Two chiefs captured 


here, Y <J- =F = <)—>])<! <<! Sidirparna and 
Y Vy <a <}->V}<! on Eparna, were brought as captives 
to Nineveh; and we are told that three lords of the Medes— 
Uppis of Partakka, Zanasana of Pardukka, and Ramatea of 
Uraka-zaparna—voluntarily submitted and came to Nineveh 
with tribute. These chiefs, however, represented a very 
small portion of Media; it is probable that there were at 
least fifty of these small principalities in the country. 
Though Esarhaddon failed to extend his dominions in the 
east, he was more successful in the west; and his conquests 
of Arabia and Egypt rivalled the exploits of the greatest of 
his predecessors. Arabia in the time of the Assyrian empire 
was a country of considerable importance. The principal 
state lay near Palestine; and Edom was one of its cities. 
It was called the kingdom of *“ ly ~VY<] *~ Aribi or 
Arabia, and is sometimes known under the name of 


SS (JE) Bam) ~Y<] Kidri (Kedar). Besides this there 
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was the kingdom of <\ ><] >= Yj YY] -<\< Nabaiti (the 
Nabateans), and a onder of petty sovereignties in the 
interior and south of the country, in the rogine called 
<< YY hi AA f= Hazii and “%“ ~=) YY y >]! Bazu, 


probably the ty Uz and 12 Buz of the Bible the desert 


is also sometimes written %“ >y_ Vas. Both Tiglath- 


Pileser II. and Sargon invaded Arabia and took tribute from 
some of its princes; and Sennacherib, in his second expedi- 
tion to Syria, ravaged the territory of several of the tribes, 
and stormed the city of Edom, one of the strongest places in 
the country, whence he appears to have carried off the king 
Bir-daddi' and the sacred images of the ahve The 
event shows the religious feeling of the people. Vy ry =>! 
Hazail, who had succeeded to the crown of Arabia, re i» ily 
made the journey from Arabia to Nineveh to supplicate 
Esarhaddon for the return of the idols, placing himself under 
the Assyrian yoke for the sake of regaining them. Several 
princesses also had been carried off to Assyria; and Hazail 
asked for the return of one of these named > >=YV] S- ¢« Vy 
: . , , 

Tabua. The Arabian gods had been broken by the Assyrians ; 
but now, by Esarhaddon’s order, they were repaired, and a 
cuneiform inscription was carved on them, setting forth the 
glory of Assur, the great god of Assyria, with the name and 
titles of Esarhaddon. Hazail then departed from Nineveh 
with his gods and with Tabua as his queen. In return for the 
favours he receive .d, he consented to give Esarhaddon sixty- 
five camels in addition to the tribute fixed by Sennacherib. 
He died some time after this, and was succeeded by his son, 
the different spelling of whose name, in various Assyrian 
documents, shows the uncertainty that existed about foreign 
proper names. In the Esarhaddon Cylinder, Cuneiform In- 


' Assur-bani-pal’s inscriptions seem to make Hazail king at this time. They 
read us follows :— ‘To the goddess who with Hazail king of Arabi did 
into the hands of Sennacherib the father of the father who begot me, she 
delivered him, and he defeated him ‘I will not stay with the men of 
Arabia,’ she said, and to Assyria she took [the road] Assur-ah-iddina the 
father who begot me, beloved of the great gods which in the worship of 
the gods and goddesses, he had taken Assur and Samas, in the throne of 
the father who begot him, sez ated [him ] the captive gods he restored 
Neral king of hesbie with (great'] gifts to his presence came and kissed 
for the gift of his goddess he prayed him; and he granted to him 
the request and the ladies Tehelhunu and Kumirta, who formerly to 
concerning the lady Tabua and his gods, he prayed thus :—‘ She 
goddess he restored he caused to be made also a Multu of beaten gold, 
adorned with precious stones,’” &c., &. As in many other cases, the tablets are 
in a mutilated state; not a single line of this curious inscription is perfect. 
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scriptions, v.1. p. 46, 1. 20, he is called yrEN >> TE EN VV r 
Yahlu; in an unpublished copy of Esarhaddon’s annals 


rely &>>] AA YY Yahta; in Cylinder B. of Assur- 
bani-pal yoy (= — YY a>] ai and in cylinder A. of 
Assur-bani-pal Y eVVlr Yy YY “<] >>! Vaiteh. For con- 


venience we will here call him Yahta. He was confirmed on 
the throne by Esarhaddon, but had to pay that monarch an 
additional tribute of ten maneh of gold, one hundred precious 
stones, fifty camels, and one hundre d gunzi (some unknown 
article). Late in the reign of Esarhaddon the dominions of 
Yahta were disturbed by a revolt, headed by a chief named 
Y Ab YY 4é> Wabu, which became so formidable th: at the 


~ 
assistance of the penne was invoked against it. By their 
help it was put down; and Wabu was carried to Nineveh, 
Previous to this revolt, Esarhaddon had planned and executed 
an expedition to subdue the regions of Hazu and Bazu. In 
the course of this expedition ‘the Assyrian army marched 
about one thousand miles,' penetrating into the middle of 
Arabia, and engaged in battle with the kings and queens of 
the interior at Arabis a, eight of whom—Kisu of Haldili, 
Akbaru of Napiati (Nabatea), Mansaku of Magalani, Yapah 
queen of Dihtan, Habisu of Qadasih, Niharu of Gahpani, 
Bazlu queen of Thilu, and Habanamru of Budah—were slain, 
“All the Arabian tribes seem to have been characterized at 
that time by the high respect in which they held women; 
queens often occur among their sovereigns, as in this list. 


One sovereign ] -EY ly yy Eel! Vy eset = 4h| 


1The Assyrians give long distances in S< A> caspu. From a tablet 
recently found at the British Museum by the present writer, he has obtained the 
following information about the measures of length in use in Assyria and 


Babylonia :—The smallest measure was ;/, of a cubit, or about 4 of an inch; 6 


eye or cubits make 1 LY) Se py qani (this name is lost on the tablet, only 
the number being left); 2 qani make 1 YY] or Y: 60 Yy make 1 <TD F 
30 77 ‘y make 1 S< -. Taking the cubit at 20 inches, a kaspu will be 
about 7 miles. Now Esarhaddon states that he traversed 140 kaspu with his army 
in this campaign; and 140 7=980, or about 1,000 miles. It appears that the 
desert proper, through which Esarhaddon passed, was of the extent of 40 kaspu, or 
280 ag and therefore he had a journey of 700 miles before reaching it. The 
name Napiati, or the Nabateans, occurs among the conquered tribes; and it is 
onions that Assur-bani-pal states that “from Nineveh to Nabatea was 100 kaspu,” 

or 700 miles. From these points we may conclude that Esarhaddon did not descend 
further into Arabia than the 20th degree of latitude, and probably not so low: but 
still the march of a hostile army so far into Arabia in that age must always remain 
a remarkable event. 
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ret (i= &Q>>] Laile king of Yadih, having escaped the 
slaughter, Esarhaddon tried the same plan with him that had 
succeeded so well with Hazail. Amongst the spoil of the 
various princes he carried off Laile’s gods. Laile followed 
them to Nineveh, and submitted to Esarhaddon, praying for 
their return. The king received him well, restored the gods 
to him, invested him with the title of king of Bazu, and 
appointed him a yearly tribute. 

These various wars had occupied Esarhaddon for about 
eight years (B.C. 680-673); and by wise government he had 
been able to cement together the provinces he had acquired. 
He now undertook a bolder enterprise than any of his 
previous ones—the conquest of Egypt. Ever since the sub- 
jugation of Palestine, in B.C. 732, the Egyptians had incited 
revolts against the power of Assyria; viewing with alarm the 
extension of the Assyrian empire to their own border, they had 
intrigued with the various princes, promising them assistance, 
and constantly watching to take advantage of any discontent 
with the Assyrian rule, It was customary even in those days, 
when a great power was bent on aggression, to devise some 
plausible reason for the commencement of hostilities. It is 
very likely that on the present occasion the provocation came 
from Egypt. Y » ><“ ellie Tarqu (Tirhakah) the 
ruler of Egypt in the time of Esarhaddon, had, some years 
before, marched an army into Palestine to support Hezekiah ; 
and, as we know from the Jewish records that Manasseh 
king of Judah rebelled against Esarhaddon, it is very pro- 
bable that Tirhakah supported him. Manasseh was put in 
chains and carried to Babylon, and Samaria once more 
subjugated. 
this part of the reign of Esarhaddon; and the events are 
only known from the accounts given by Assur-bani-pal his 
son. Egypt had for some time lost its independence, and 
was ruled by the Ethopians, to which nation Tirhakah 
belonged; so that at the worst the conflict could only end 
for them in a change of masters. Esarhaddon invaded the 
land of Egypt, and was met by the forces of Tirhakah, whom 
he routed; and as Tirhakah, though he had ruled for twenty 
years, had no great hold on the country, that battle decided 
the fate of Egypt. The Assyrians marched upon Memphis, 
which was then the capital, and took it. Here an immense 
spoil fell into their hands. The few mutilated inscriptions of 
Esarhaddon referring to this event mention, among the 
captures, the family and relatives of Tirhakah, jewelry, 
gold, silver, precious stones, furniture, images of the gods 
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and godesses, oxen, calves, sheep, &c.; the conquerors even 
took the gold ornaments from Tirhakah’s concubines. The 
next place in importance was Thebes, often the rival of 
Memphis. Esarhaddon ascended the Nile to Thebes; and 
with that city his southern conquests appear to have ended, 
Tirhakah all the while was retiring before the advance of the 
Assyrians ; but he still held Ethiopia, and only awaited an 
opportunity to return to Egypt. Esarhaddon now organised 
a system of government for the country. He first of all 
divided it into twenty districts, and placed a king over each, 
Of these kings and their cities, the complete list, which has 
not hitherto been published, is as follows :— 


] Se TEV NE seo ETT Pe eel! ATE < oT 
ore Vy yy Niku (Necho) king of Mimpi Sete, and Sai 
Gals). 
YEN EE Ne] Esa EY SEY Qe] oz Soe 
ludari king of Zianu (Pelusium). 
YY Vy SY Eee NY YET Ye] MMe 
Pisanhuru king of Natho, 
SE ~y gESee ET (*Y-) BELT ~EeY 
Paqruru king of Pisabtu. 
Y “ 4, AY lEY anil| >>! <TH Q>>] “y- Serr rly 
«3 ry ~YV<J Sal Pukku-nannibapi king of Hathiribi. 


YY WCET EY Ese EN) <a Bre gE eae dl 


Nahke king of Hininsi. 


y “Ss NEY EVy« -<)< a Sern VV yy >>] i Pudubisti 
king of Zahnu nw 


PETE Ye ot eee Ey] ><] -EY ~Ted 


Unamunu king of Nalahu. 


Yee EISEN EN I sEtay EN SY eYMle I 


Har-si-yesu king of Zabnuti. 


Yee WEY Edie -=l) oS Esa CE <e 
Puaima king of Bindidi (Mendes). 


YEN = Ete So Ea lx <]- 


Susingu king of Busiru (Busiris). 
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Ye Qe TN fc Et HEN te ah > to 
nahti king of Bunubu. 

ye eR EY SBE ey ES ely 
a)! <TH Pukku-nannihapi king of Ahni. 

YON i QFE YEE ev gE Say Ey] “yy EY] 


~\<) “YT! =Vry “y- ley Ipti-Hardesu king of Pizatti- 
hurunpiku. 


Py NY Yc YY YY YEN eC Ee >] 
oe a >] «yet 7 << Nahti-huru-ansini king of 


Pisabdinut. 


Je Se Be PM Ese EN BE MIT I 


Bukur-ninip king of Pahnuti. 


VEEN HY} gD EN > FEW YY < AY itu ing 


of Siyaut. 
}- pe Say a aSern rl ry ~s <Ta Lamintu 


king of Himuni. 


PES “7- EY Vy EY Ee ENT SENT Wr 


Ispimadu king of Taini. 


PE] myc Ye YQ Ely seni EY] Be Qo] 


Manti-mi-anhe king of Niha (Thebes). 


Niku (Necho), to whom Memphis the capital, and Sais the 
leading city in the Delta, were assigned, was evidently the 
leader of these kings, and was in fact “the legitimate sovereign 
of the country. Of ‘the whole twenty tributary kings, only 
two, judging by their names, were Assyrian, the rest being 
Egyptians. The cities given in the cuneiform list can most 
of them be ide atified; the greater part lay in the Delta. 


Lower Egypt was called by the Assyrians {S >=& _ i 
Muzur, and Upper Egy pt ~ lEY < =] Kisu (Kush)— 
both well known names in the "Ea ast; but in some of the in- 
scriptions these names are replaced by a. =)! << Magan 
or Makan, and ““ e ehiy< yy« Miluhha. The great river 


of Egypt, the Nile, is called 1" y fy rely AM a} elie 


Yaruhu, Rulusion, it will be noticed, is assigned in IF 








if 
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above list to an Assyrian governor Saru-ludari; being looked 
on as the key of Egypt, it was necessary to place it in trust- 
worthy hands. Each of the kings had an appointed tribute, 
which, according to a mutilated inscription of Esarhaddon, 
was given in grain, always a famous product of Egypt. 
The amount due from each city was set down, measured in 
mics imir or omers; but owing to the defective condition 
of the tablet very few of the numbers are now preserved. 
Garrisons of Assyrian troops were placed in the most impor- 
tant cities; and Esarhaddon made alterations in the names of 
the cities, changing Sais to Karu-Bilmatati, and naming others 
Karu-banit, Karu-Assur-ah-iddina, Limur-patisi-Assur, &c. He 
also had statues of himself set up in the cities, and took the 
title “ King of Muzur and Kisu.” 

After settling the affairs of Egypt Esarhaddon returned 
home, passing along the road by the river Nahr-el-kelb, in 
Syria. Here, where so many conquerors of different ages 
and countries have left their records, he had a bas-relief of 
himself cut in the rock. The inscription across it records 
his titles, his genealogy, the conquest of Tarqu, the capture 
of Memphis, and other matters relating to this war. It is the 
best preserved of the Assyrian tablets on this rock; but 
nevertheless it is much worn, and there is no good copy 
of it in Europe. After returning home from his Egyptian 
expedition, Esarhaddon did not take the field again. A life 
of constant activity began to tell upon him, and he fell into 
an illness from which he never recovered. Meanwhile the 
igyptians, however easily they might have borne a foreign 
yoke, were discontented with the radical changes made by 
Esarhaddon. In their own country, however, there was no 
one who could be trusted to revolt against Assyria. Neko 
had been greatly honoured by Esarhaddon, and like the 
other smaller sovereigns, owed his advancement to him; 
besides which the fidelity of the various princes was insured 
by the presence of the garrisons. Tirhakah was therefore 
the only alternative to the Assyrians. The following is one 
of Assur-bani-pal’s narratives of these events in his father’s 
reign :—“ Assur-ah-iddina king of Assyria, the father who 
begot me, had descended and gone into the midst of it [the 
land of Egypt]. The overthrow of Tarqu king of Kush, he 
had accomplished; and he had broken up his forces. The 
country of Muzur and Kush he had taken; and innumerable 
spoils he had carried away. That country the whole of it he 
ruled, and to the borders of Assyria he joined. The old 
names of cities he abolished, and named them anew. His 
servants to the kingdoms and governments over them he 
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appointed within it. Taxes and tribute to his government 
he established upon them. Images of his majesty ...... [he 
carved] the glory acquired by his hands and ...... [upon 
them he wrote, and] in the cities and temples which were 
in the midst [of it he set them up. The people] from the 
father who begot me revolted...... and Tarqu hater of 
the gods, to recover the land of Muzur, gathered his forces 
to [fight]. The power of Assur my lord he rebelled against, 
and trusted to his own forces. The sickness which to the 
father who begot me had happened, turned not from him. 
He [Tarqu] went and into the city of Mimpi (Memphis) he 
entered; and that city he took for himself. Against the men 
of Assyria who in the midst of Muzur were subjects of mine, 
whom Assur-ah-iddina king of Assyria, the father who begot 
me, to the kingdoms had appointed in it, to slay and spoil 
those who did not submit he commanded his army.” 

Before Tirhakah had accomplished the re-conquest of 
Egypt, the government of Assyria had passed into other 
hands. Esarhaddon, unable to take the field against him, 
resolved to proclaim his eldest son Assur-bani-pal king of 
Assyria. To this end he appears to have called a public 
assembly of the people, and made a proclamation that 1t was 
the will of the gods that Assur-bani-pal should be invested 
with the sovereignty. In the words of Assur-bani-pal 
(Cylinder A. col. i. 1. 8 to 20), “Assur-ah-iddina king of 
Assyria, the father who begot me, the will of Assur and 
Bilat [Beltis] the gods his trust he performed, who com- 
manded him to make my empire. In the month Airu, the 
month of the god Hea, lord of mankind, on the 12th day, a 
fortunate day, on the festival of Gula [Bel] in performing the 
words [?] which Assur, Bilat, Sin, Samas, Vul, Bel, Nabu, 
Istar of Nineveh queen of Bit-kimuri, Istar of Arbela Ninip, 
Nergal and Nusku commanded; he gathered the men of 
Assyria small and great, and of the upper and lower sea, to 
the inauguration of my empire, and afterwards the empire of 
Assyria I rule.” Soon after Assur-bani-pal was installed at 
Nineveh, news reached that city of the capture of Memphis 
by Tirhakah, and his complete conquest of Egypt. The 
laws and regulations of Esarhaddon, his subject kings and 
governors, his fortresses, commanders, and garrisons, were 
all gone; and the last and greatest of his conquests had 
slipped from his grasp. The old king did not long survive 
the blow. He died a few months later (B.c. 668-667) at 
Babylon, to which city he appears to have retired. The 
capture of Memphis by Tirhakah and the crowning of 
Assur-bani-pal took place in the eponymy of Marlarmi 
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B.C. 668. It appears to have been the intention of Esarhaddon 
to divide his empire between his two sons | >>’ 5 556 Fv] 
Assur-bani-pal and Y >>] | ~ re <> ~TQ <] 
Saiil-mugina (the Sammughes of Polyhistor, Saosduchinus of 
Ptolemy); and he seems to have taken Saul-mugina with 
him to Babylon, for on one of his later tablets he prays to 
Maraduk (Merodach), the great god of Babylon, for himself 
and Saul-mugina his son, who afterwards succeeded him at 
Babylon. There is a mutilated fragment of a letter, now in 
the British Museum, which bears at the end the name of 
Assur-bani-pal, and must be referred to this period. The 
first part can be restored as follows :—[“ To Assur-ah-iddina] 
the great (king king of nations, king of Babylon [king of 
the four — the king my father in consort with me [from 
Assur-bani-pal the great king] king of nations, king of 
Assyria thy son.” 

Esarhaddon was a great promoter of public works. At 
Nineveh he rebuilt the palace called Masartu, and adorned 
it with great magnificence. For this work he sent orders to 
the twenty-two kings of Syria and Cyprus, and commanded 
them to send cedar and other woods and stones, which were 
transported to Nineveh for the work. At Kalah also he built 
a large palace, late in his reign; but here he was guilty of 
an act of vandalism, in taking down and defacing the slabs 
of Tiglath-Pileser and fitting them to his own walls. The 
building of this palace was interrupted by his death; but 
enough remains to show that it was designed on a grand 
scale, At Tarbizu (now Sherif Khan, north-west of Nineveh), 
he built a palace for his son Assur-bani-pal ; and he restored 
many of the Assyrian temples, particularly the great national 
temple of Assur at the city of the same name (now Kileb- 
shergat). Some of these buildings appear to have suffered 
during the troubles which followed his father’s death. He 
restored the crown of the god Assur, made of beaten gold 
and precious stones; and he cultivated the worship of that 
divinity. He declares that “ before the presence of the great 
lord Assur greatly he prayed, and his powerful god granted 
his desires.” 

Towards Babylonia, the policy of Esarhaddon was the 
reverse of that of his father. Sennacherib had carried fire and 
sword through the country to compel submission, and had 
broken up the images of the gods and carried them away from 
the temples. Esarhaddon, on the other hand, gave back the 
image of Maruduk, the national deity, to Babylon, and 
restored the gods to the temples of Dur, Larsa, Uruk, and 
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Ur! He rebuilt the temple’ of Maruduk at Babylon called 
Bit Sag-gal, and restored the temple of Ulbar at Agani, 
besides many others. He often made Babylon his residence ; 
and he brought back the captives his father had carried 
away from that city. He also rebuilt its walls, and did all 
he could to repair the injury inflicted by Sennacherib. 

An extensive commerce was carried on at this time through 
the whole of the Assyrian empire, and on all sides for some 
distance beyond the frontier. Most of the carrying trade 
was in the hands of the Phoenicians, whose ships visited 
various ports in the Mediterranean, between the sea-coast and 
Nineveh. The principal centre of trade was the city of 
rN Y elle EY Kar-gamas (Carkemesh) situated on 
the west bank of the Euphrates. Carkemesh was at one 
time the most powerful city in Syria, and had its own kings 
down to the time of its capture by Sargon, B.c. 717. It had 
since been the residence of an Assyrian governor; and 80 
great was its commercial importance that the Assyrian con- 
tract tablets often quote the standard of Carkemesh for the 
weights of the precious metals. Besides quoting the Syrian 
weights, the tablets of the period have sometimes Phoenician 
dockets explaining their purport. Thus, one of them, 
written in the month Tizri m the eponymy of Dananu 
(Ist year of Esarhaddon), B.c. 680, relates the sale of a man 
named Y FVYVr =]! Q>>] Huseh, or Hosea, and his 
family, seven persons in all, the property of a man named 
| >} >») <i Arad-sa. They were bought by 
1 = Ey (= Simadi for three mana of silver; and the 
first line of the Phoenician legend reads YWIT NIT “The 
sale of Hosea.” From the time of Tiglath-Pileser II. the 
Assyrian weights had inscriptions in Phoenician as well as 
cuneiform characters, cut upon them; and it is evident that, 
with the large additions made to the empire in Syria, the 
use of the Aramean language and characters became a neces- 
sity. Esarhaddon having destroyed the city of Zidon, the 
pmncipal part of the commerce flowed through the sister city 
rN (7 ~ EX\Y Zura or Tyre; and as Tyre was in sub- 
jection to himself, he did everything in his power to foster 
Its commerce. Esarhaddon himself built a fleet with the aid 
of the Tyrians: and in return for these and other services, 
he ceded to Bahal king of Tyre the coast line of Palestine as 
lar south as Acchoand Dor. This is recorded in the following 

'Esarhaddon takes the title, on some of his monuments, of “Restorer of the 


Images of the Gods.” 
VOL. LIL—NO. CIV. Z 
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extract from one of his tablets :—“ These are the cities and 
roads which Assur-ah-iddina king of Assyria, to Bahalu his 


servant appointed; to the city of > | yy JEY « Aku 
[ Accho. Judges -_> and > rly re | >>] a bkal Duhri 


] 
j 
[Dor. Joshua xii. 23], all that was in the district of 
= > “Y x <] Piliste [Philistia] and all the cities depen- 
ae ies of hada, % ry the side of the sea, and the city 
rl] {> > YEN Gublu [Gebal. Ezekiel xxvii. 9), 
af Y anf i talons [Lebanon] and all the cities 
hid h are in the Bere ..... ah-iddina king of Assyria; 
Bahalu [his] se rvants {to Assur-ah-iddina] king of Assyria 
OMG bcecss ge rest of this mteresting passage is lost; 
it is precede “l by a paragraph relating to the services per- 
formed by the m on 1 of Tyre for Esarhaddon. 

The literature of the reign of Esarhaddon is not nearly so 
extensive as that of his son Assur-bani-pal. Most of it is 
pervaded by a strong religious tone; in fact, a large number 
of the royal tablets of this reign consist of nothing but 
prayers and praises to the principal divinities. Among 
the more important works may be noticed the following :— 
1. A hexagonal cylinder rs which the lower half only is pre- 
served. It is pr tblished in Mr. Layard’s Inscriptions, pp. 54 
to 58; but the co py > vo given Is very imperfect and 
incorrect. This allele r gives three things not preserved on 
any other monument :—the passage translated in this article 
with reference to Esarhaddon’s contest with his brothers, 
the list of the kings of Bazuin Arabia, and the list of the 
kings of Syria and Cyprus. There were always four copies 
of the eylind rs made (for the four corners of the buildings) 
and if one of the other copies should hereafter be found, so as 
to complete the text, this will be one of the most important 
Assyrian inscriptions. 2. Two other cylinders, from a set 
which gave an abridged edition of the inscription before 
mentioned, omitting Esarhaddon’s war with his brothers, &e. 
The inscription on these cylinders is almost perfect; it is 
pub lished 7 Cune if rin Inscriptions, Vv. 1. p- 15-47. 3. some 
traements of tablets giving’ various details . Esarhaddon’s 
wars; all these fragments are unpublished. 4. Two tablets 
with a long inscription, giving the titles of f the king, his 
genealogy (in which he claims descent from an anc ient 
conqueror named Bil-bani), his devotion to the gods, his 
rebuil ling of their te ae s and restoration of their imag ores ; 
this is also unpublis shed. An insc ription on a black stone 
from Babylon, giving an account of the restoration of that 





~ 
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city, published in Cuneiform Inscriptions, v. i. p. 49-50. 
6. A number of rough tablets from one of the te mples to 
Samas (the sun), with prayers for the king and Assur-bani-pal 
his eldest son. These tablets sometimes contain historical 
allusions. Among numerous other mythological tablets of 
Esarhaddon there is one, almost perfect, devoted to the 
goddess Istar. 

Of the art of this period we have not many specimens. 
Between the age of Sennacherib and Assur-bani-pal the art 
of sculpture made decided progress; and, so far as Esar- 
haddon’s works are preserved, the sculpture of his reign 
appears to resemble that of Assur-bani-pal. Very little, 
however, of Esarhaddon’s palace at Nineveh has been 
excavated; it lies buried under the mound called Nebbi 
Yunas, and would no doubt repay excavation. 

Esarhaddon left four sons and one daughter. His eldest 
son Assur-bani-pal succeeded him in Assyria; his next son, 
Saul-mugina, was made king of Babylon; another son named 
») & 8 ET] - ays vy 
nentione «lon the tablets; and a fourth son has the long name 
Jom} EYP me] LEY fc EY 2S Assur-chil-same- 
va-irziti-irbi, The di aug -hter was called {> ys AA « Vy 
“YY = EY Serua-edirat. Of the character of Rena lon it 
s diffieult to judge from the partial accounts in the inscrip- 
tions. He appears, however, to have been a good general 
ad a wise ruler, though perhaps he carried political 
imovation too far in Egypt, a country not given to change. 
He does not appear to have been so cruel as most of the 
Assyrian kings. The kings of Sidon and Kundi are the 
mly princes we know him to have executed for rebellion. 
lis reign, which is a little known period in the annals of 
Assyria, appears to be much more intimately connected with 
that of his son Assur-bani-pal, than with that of his father 
Sennacherib. 
_ Assur-bani-pal, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, before 
le came to the throne, had, like his father Esarhaddon, 
the command of the northern army, and was engaged in 
heckine: the advance of the Cimmerians, then pouring 

ross the Caucasus. One of his dispatches to his father 
respecting the Gissives (Cimmerians) is now in the British 
Museum. It was no doubt the presence of a strong force 

the Assyrian frontier, which determined the march 
{these nomads into Asia Minor. After he had been 
sociated with his father in the government, the news of the 

nquest of Egypt by Tirhakah arrived; and immediate 


Assur-mukin-pali-ya is often 
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orders were given to Marlarmi, the tartan or commander- 
in-chief of the Assyrian armies, to assemble the forces and 
march to Egypt. ‘The troops passed through Syria, and by 
the coast of the Mediterranean; and on their way the twelve 
kings of Palestine and ten kings of Cyprus gave in their 
submission. So far as the list is preserved, these kings are 
the same who submitted to Esarhaddon. Tirhakah, aware 
of Assur-bani-pal’s expedition, was not idle, but raised an 
army, though he did not himself take the field. Confiding his 
troops to the care of a general, he sent them on towards the 
frontier, while he himself stayed at Memphis. The Assyrian 
and Egyptian armies met at a place near the frontier, which 
the Assyrians had named rl] AAT} =] <TH <}< Karu- 
banit; and there the forces of Tirhakah were completely 
overthrown. Tirhakah, on hearing of the rout of his 
army, did not wait for the arrival of the Assyrians, but at 
once abandoned Memphis, and, taking boat, sailed down 
the Nile to Thebes, followed by the wreck of his army. 
The commander of the Assyrian forces (here called the 
Poe El =\E rab-saki, Rabshakeh) was now joined by 
the district kings who had been dethroned by Tirhakah; and 
the Assyrians and their allies crossed the Nile and entered 
Memphis. The Egyptian princes raised a fleet to co-operate 
with the Assyrian army; and Assur-bani-pal sent them down 
the Nile to Thebes. The army took forty days for the 
journey ; and when they arrived at Thebes Tirhakah had 
fled, having retired once more into Ethiopia. Assur-bani-pal 
restored again the princes and institutions of his father, 
binding all the kings by an oath of allegiance to himself; and, 
having taken the precaution of strengthening the Assyrian 
garrisons in the country, he returned in triumph to Nineveh. 
His care to secure Egypt, however, was of little avail. His 
garrisons were strong enough to keep out Tirhakah; but 
his rule was so oppressive that the subject kings, hitherto 
faithful to Assyria, formed a conspiracy against him. The 
leaders of the movement were Necho king of Sais, Sarulu- 
dari king of Zihnu, and Pagruru king of Pi-sabtu. These 
kings sent secretly to Tirhakah, offering to acknowledge 
him as suzerain, on condition that they should retain their 
respective governments; and they proposed that Tirhakah 
should make an attack on the southern frontier, while they 
at the same time raised a revolt in Lower Egypt. They 
thus hoped to divide and overcome the Assyrian forces. 
Tirhakah entered into the conspiracy and collected an army. 
Tkese movements, however, did not escape the notice of the 
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Assyrian commanders; and their suspicions being roused, 
they arrested one of the messengers, and read his dispatches. 
The plot was thus discovered and the revolt brought 
toa head. ‘The cities of Sais, Mendes, and Zoan declared for 
Tirhakah. The Assyrian generals at once seized Necho and 
Saruludari; but Paqruru contrived to escape them. They 
then moved upon the revolted cities of the Delta, which 
were taken and sacked, and their walls destroyed. Necho 
and Saruludari were sent in chains to Assyria to Assur-bani- 
pal; and the Assyrian generals turned their attention to 
Tirhakah. During the revolt in the Delta he had marched 
into Upper Egypt and captured the city of Thebes; and, 
though the failure of the revolt disconcerted his plans, he 
held Upper Egypt against the Assyrians until his death. 
Assur-bani-pal now attempted to conciliate the Egyptians by 
pardoning Necho, who was a prisoner in his hands at 
Nineveh, and making him magnificent presents of clothing 
and personal ornaments of gold and jewels. Necho, on his 
part, once more swore allegiance to the Assyrian king, who 
raised a fresh army and sent it into Egypt, commanding his 
generals to proclaim Necho once more king in the city of 
Sais. Necho was now accordingly restored; and the account 
of his return to power is immediately followed in the different 
copies of the annals by the statement: “ And Nabu-sezib-ani 
his son, in the city of Hathariba the [Assyrian] name of which 


is Limur-patesi-assur, I appointed to the kingdom.” This 
certainly seems to imply that a son of Necho had an Assyrian 
name given to him, and was made king at Athribes, when his 
father was restored. Tirhakah died about this time, and was 
succeeded by Y Y-y ih EY <r rly Urdamané, who is 
called “son of the wife of Tarqu,” and has been identified 
with Rud-ammon,' a royal name found in Egyptian hiero- 


1 Dr. Haigh has proposed (Zeitschrift fiir Aligyptische sprache, January, 1869), 
to identify this king with an Ethiopian monarch named Nut-ammon-mi, whose 
history is a striking parallel to the Assyrian account of Urdamane. According to 
the inscription of Nut-ammon-mi (Revue Archéologique, May, 1868), in the year 
of his accession to the throne the king had a dream, in which he saw two serpents, 
one on the right and the other on the left; and this dream was explained to mean 
that as he possessed the south so he should conquer the north. After this he 
entered Thebes, and marched against Memphis. Near Memphis he met the enemy 
and routed them, entering the city in triumph. Afterwards the northern chiets, 
the leader of whom was Pagru(ru) of Pi-supt, submitted. According to the 
Assyrian records the leaders of the Egyptian kings were Necho, Saruludari, and 
Paqruru. Now the Assyrians claim to have carried Necho and Saruludari to 
Assyria, but not Pagruru ; and, if the conquest of Memphis by Nut-ammon-mi took 
Place during Necho’s captivity, Paqruru would naturally be the leader of the 
Egyptian kings, Against this remarkable coincidence must be set the difference in 
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glyphics. According to the Assyrian account, Urdamané, 
when he came to the throne, fortified Thebes, and, j gathering 
an army, made that city the basis of his ope rations against 
Lower Egypt. The Assyrian generals collected their forces 
to oppose him; but they were forced to retire into the city 
of Memphis, where they were besieged by the Ethiopian 
king, who ultimate ly « engines the uity hone the whole of the 
Assyrian troops. 

whole of Egypt, nail fixed his court at Memphis while 
Assur-bani-pal, on hearing of the disaster, levied a large army 
and resolved once more to conquer the ¢ ountry. 

The second campaign of Assur-bani-pal in E zypt is, in most 
respects, a repetition of the former one, the principal dif 
ference being that Urdamané did not risk a batile with the 
Assyrians, but, as soon as he heard that they all had crossed 
the frontier, fled from Me ‘¢mphis to Thebes. On their advance 
to Thebes he abandoned that city also, and retreated to 

>>! CIEY Py ClEY <y- Kipkipi. The city of Thebes, on 
coming again into the hands of the Assyrians, was sacked by 
the army; and the conqueror had two of the obelisks from 
one of the temples transported to Assyria as trophies of the 
war. The division of Egypt into twenty kingdoms was 
again established. But of Necho we hear no more; from 
the account of Herodotus it might be supposed that he was 
put to death by the Ethiopians. His part of Egypt passed 
to his son Psammitichus, who may possibly be the same as 
Nabu-sezib-ani mentioned above. 

Meanwhile Bahlu king of Tyre had revolted. The Tyrians 
had been increasing in power and wealth for some years ; and 
their present aim was to throw off the yoke of Assyria. 
Assur-bani-pal marched his army against Tyre and closely 
besieged the city. Earthworks were raised round it; and 
the Assyrians were able to cut off its communication with the 
sea. The inhabitants suffered greatly from want of water 
and ultimately the king offered to submit. He gave his son 

TEN QQ ><yy ey Yahi-milki as a hostage, and sent his 
own daughter and the daughters of his brothers, with rich 
presents, to the Assyrian king, who restored Yahi-milki but 
retained the princesses and presents. This is the first indi- 
cation which Assur-bani-pal’s annals afford of his sensuality. 
Various other kings were afterwards compelled to give their 


the names Nut-ammon-mi and Urdamane, the Egyptian name Rud-ammon being 
a much better parallel. Variations in names, however, constantly occur in the 

Assyrian inscriptions ; Psammitichus is not only written Pisamilki, but in one copy 

Tusamilki. 
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daughters to swell the number of his wives. After the 
conquest of Tyre several princes from the surrounding 
countries sent rich presents to Nineveh. ie ~S Ey l= ii 


Ere ac = : >E! Mugallu king of Tabala » (Tubal) in 


Asia Minor, and ! EN (Ey <7 EN < a Sern Pe 
(ed hdl Af Y <I Yakinlu king of Aruada (Arvad), 

a is called Ikkilu in one inscription, both sent seihiaialien 
with their daughters. Soon afterwards Yakin-tibu died; 
and his ten sons, Azibahl, Abi-bahal, Aduni-bahal, Sapadi- 
bahal, Budi-bahal, Bahal-yasubu, Bahal-hanunu, Bahal- 
maluku, Abi-milki (Abimelech) and Ahi-milki (Ahimelech), 
came to Nineveh for Assur-bani-pal to decide the succession 


to the crown. He selected Y yy VWs >! Q>>] =1K4| 
Azi-bahal as king, and, having given presents to the other 
brothers, sent them all back to their country. 

We now come to one of the most interesting parts of 
Assur-bani-pal’s annals—his dealings with Gyges king of 
Lydia. The story of Gyges and the wife of Candaules 
is well known from Herodotus; but there is so much of the 
marvellous in his account that it is satisfactory to find 
notices of this king in conte contemporary re ‘cords, Assur-bani-pal 


relates tha t | pe (= aS ys RSern > TEVY | (= 

Gugegu (Gyges) king of ‘of Luddi (Lydia) a remote com try 
which was across the sea (the Mediterrane an) had a dream, 
in which Assur, the great god of the Assyrians, appeared to 
him, and told him of the great power of Assur-bani-pal, 
commanding him to send a messenger and give tribute to 
the Assyrian king, and assuring him of he lp against the 
Cimmerians (by whom he was hard pressed) if he obeyed. 
Gyges at once sent a messenger with rich presents. From 
the way in which the Assyrian annals speak of Lydia as a 
country beyond the Me diterranean, it is evident that they 
had no notion of its being part of Asia Minor; and the 
messenger from Gyges must have come by ship from Lydia 
to one of the Phoenician ports. A conside rable trade was 
carried on between Phoenicia and various places in Asia 
Minor and Greece; and the campaigns of Assur-bani-pal in 
Egypt and Syria were well known to the merchants, whose 
principal city, Tyre, had so recently suffered a severe slegre 
by him. From them, no doubt, Gyges must have heard his 
account of the Assyrians, and derived the idea that Assur- 
bani-pal would be likely to assist him. Besides the general 
statement that he received the ambassador of the king of 
Lydia, Assur- bani-pal had a longer account of the embassy 
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glyphics. According to the Assyrian account, Urdamané, 
when he came to the throne, fortified Thebes, and, gathering 
an army, made that rd the basis of his oper: aliens against 
Lower E gypt. The Assyrian generals collected their forces 
to oppose ‘him; but the y were forced to retire into the city 
of Memphis, whe re they were besieged by the Ethiopian 
king, who ultimately captured the city and the whole ¥ the 
Assyrian troops. Urdamané now obtained possession of the 
whole of Egypt, and fixed his court at Memphis; while 
Assur-bani-pal, on hearing of the disaster, levied a large army 
and resolved once more to conquer the ¢ ountry. 

The second campaign of Assur-bani-pal in Egypt is, in most 
respects, a repetition of the former one, the principal dif- 
ference being that Urdamané did not risk a battle with the 
Assyrians, but, as soon as he heard that they all had crossed 
the frontier, fled from Me mphis to Thebes. On their advance 
to Thebes he abandoned that city also, and retreated to 


>I! CEY Py CTEY “y- Kipkipi. The city of Thebes, on 


coming again into the hands of the Assyrians, was sacked by 
the army; and the conqueror had two of the obelisks from 
one of the te mples transported to Assyria as trophies of the 
war. The division of Egypt into twenty kingdoms was 
again established. But of Necho we hear no more; from 
the account of Herodotus it might be supposed that he was 
put to death by the Ethiopians. His part of Egypt passed 
to his son Psammitichus, who may possibly be the same as 
Nabu-sezib-ani mentione d above. 

Meanwhile Bahlu king of Tyre had revolted. The Tyrians 
had been increasing in power and wealth for some _— and 
their present aim was to throw off the yoke of Assyria. 
Assur-bani-pal marched his army against Tyre vol closely 
besieged the city. Earthworks were raise .d round it; and 
the Assy rians were able to cut off its communication with the 
sea. The inhabitants suffered greatly from want of water; 
ne ultimately the king offered to submit. He gave his son 


rely QQ =<y cEy Yahi-milki as a host: age, and sent his 


own daughter and "ihe danghters of his brothers, with rich 
presents, ‘to the Assyrian king, who restored Yahi-milki but 
retained the princesses and presents. This is the first indi- 
cation which Assur-bani-pal’s annals afford of his sensuality. 
Various other kings were afterwards compelled to give their 


the names Nut-ammon-mi and Urdamane, the Egyptian name Rud-ammon being 
a much better parallel. Variations in names, however, constantly occur in the 
Assyrian inscriptions ; Psammitichus is not only written Pisamilki, but in one copy 
Tusamilki. 
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daughters to swell the number of his wives. After the 
conquest of Tyre several princes from the surrounding 
countries sent rich presents to Nineveh. Y —< E}> EN 
ase . & y ad Mugallu king of Tabala (Tubal) in 
Asia Minor, and Yr ENy CE! <tr YENY < a Sern a“ 

<\--}f] eV yy <a | Yakinlu k king of Aruada (Arvad), 
r is called Ikke in one inscription, both sent pt 
with their daughters. Soon afterwards Yakin-tibu died; 
and his ten sons, Azibahl, Abi-bahal, Aduni-bahal, Sapadi- 
bahal, Budi-bahal, Bahal- -yasubu, Bahal-hanunu, Bahal- 
maluku, Abi-milki (Abimelech) and Ahi-milki (Ahimelech), 
came to Nineveh for Assur-bani-pal to decide the succession 
to the crown. He selected ] yy Vyas >] « >>] =1K4| 
Azi-bahal as king, and, having given presents to the other 
brothers, sent them all back to thei ‘ir country. 

We now come to one of the most interesting parts of 
Assur-bani-pal’s annals—his dealings with Gyges king of 
Lydia. The story of Gyges and the wife of Candaules 
is well known from Herodotus; but there is so much of the 
marvellous in his account that it is satisfactory to find 
notices of this king in conte contemporary records, Assur-bani-pal 


relates that y pe (ey ~ 27 ~« RSern x TEN a | (= 

Guggu (Gyges) king of "of Luddi (Lydia) a yee country 
which was across the sea (the Me diterranean) had a dream, 
in which Assur, the great god of the Assyrians, appeared to 
him, and told him of the great power of Assur-bani-pal, 
commanding him to send a messenger and give tribute to 
the Assyrian king, and assuring him of help against the 
Cimmerians (by whom he was hard pressed) if he obeyed. 
Gyges at once sent a messenger with rich presents. From 
the way in which the Assyrian annals speak of Lydia as a 
country beyond the Mediterranean, it is evident that they 
had no notion of its being part of Asia Minor; and the 
messenger from Gyges must have come by ship from Lydia 
to one of the Phoenician ports. A considerable trade was 
carried on between Phoenicia and various places in Asia 
Minor and Greece; and the campaigns of Assur-bani-pal in 
Egypt and Syria were well known to the merchants, whose 
principal city, Tyre, had so recently suffered a severe siege 
by him. From them, no doubt, Gyges must have heard his 
account of the Assyrians, and derived the idea that Assur- 
bani-pal would be likely to assist him. Besides the general 
statement that he received the ambassador of the king of 
Lydia, Assur- bani-pal had a longer account of the embassy 
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written, part of which is preserved. It runs as follows :— 
PF envoy came] to the borders of my country; the men 
of my country spoke to him thus: ‘ Who art thou brother ?’ 
Not at any time had an ambassador made the journey 
to Nineveh the city of my dominion [he came] and 
they brought him to my presence; the languages of the 
rising of the sun, and the setting of [the sun] which Assur 
had placed in [my hand they spoke]; his language they had 
not, and his language...... they heard not 
the border of my country with him he brought 
-......- It appears from this fragment that the language 
of the Lydians was strange to the people of Assyria and its 
dependencies; but from the mutilation of the passage we 
cannot tell who acted as an interpreter. Assur-bani-pal 
made a diversion against the Cimmerians, and enabled 
Gyges to gain a victory over them. After this Gyges sent 
him two Cimmerian chiefs bound in chains. They had been 
captured in a battle, his success in which the Lydian king 
ascribed to the help of Assur the Assyrian god. 

About this time Assur-bani-pal was engaged in punishing 
the people of Harbit. This district was situated near Elam, 
at the south-east of Assyria; and, being mountainous, it 
formed a secure retreat for its inhabitants, who constantly 
plundered the people of the plain. The inhabitants of the 
town of Dur had complained of these raids to Assur-bani-pal, 
and he sent an army against Harbit y iI >>. ==]! } yy 
Tandai the lord of Harbit was captured, and the inhabitants 
transported to Egypt, captives from other countries being 
sent to Harbit to replace them. 

The next war was against Y Q-fl] * ey) -W 
Ahséri king of Mannai (Minni). The Mannians were the 
most powerful of the Median tribes, and had successfully 
contended with the Assyrians, The districts of Paddini, 
Guzaine (Gozan), and other cities on the borders of Assyria, 
had been taken by them; and an expedition was prepared 
to recover this territory. Assur-bani-pal himself, engrossed 
by his pleasures, stayed at Nineveh; but he sent a powerful 
army to the frontier to prosecute the war. Ahseri, king of 
Minni, aware of his preparations, assembled an army and 
marched against the Assyrians. He made an attack on them 
in the middle of the night, but failed in his attempt to 
surprise them; and although his army fought bravely he was 
utterly defeated. For a space of three kaspu (twenty-one 
miles) the ground was covered with the wrecks of the 
Mannian army; and Ahsera at once fled to his capital, 
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Izirtu. After this victory of the Assyrian generals Assur- 
bani-pal himself advanced in triumph into Minni. The cities 
of Aiusias, Pasa ...... Busut, Asdias, Urkiyamun, Uppis, 
Sihu, and Naziniri were captured by the Assyrians ; and the 
country as far as Izirtu was ravaged by them. Me: inwhile 
Ahseri, who had lost all heart, fled from Izirtu to one of his 
fortresses—to Adrana, according to some copies of the 
Assyrian annals, and to Istatti. according to others. The 
Mannians, displeased with the ill success of their sovereign 
in the war, now revolted against him; and his attend- 
ants murdered him, and threw his body over the wall 
of the city. The popular indignation extended to his 
brothers, who, with several other members of his family, 
were also killed. Assur-bani-pal, continuing his career of 
devastation, took Izirtu and many other cities, killing 
\i=3)| y yy (== yY (it >= Raidi-sadi, the Mannian 
general who was entrusted with their defence. He then 
resumed possession of the districts which the Assyrians had 
lost, and returned to Nineveh. After the murder of Ahseri 


his son y eVVir Vy rl< =I =F Vahalli, who escaped 


the slaughter, ascended the throne of Minni, “ sent an 
embassy, headed by his eldest son | Vy ~VJ<] =)! <0 <T 
Erisinni, to Nineveh, to make terms with the king. Assur- 
bani-pal demanded his daughter and thirty horses, in addition 
to the tribute formerly demanded. About this time the Assy- 
rians reduced several chieftains in Media, among whom were 
TS ~My EY ne FEY Ws] Eee 1D EY wey ! 
Birizhadri lord of the oe and Y= >>| iz 
NY HE fo Y eMe A Ee a; 
ei ry rr Sarati and Parihi sons of Gagi (Gog?) 
lord of Matsahi. The period is also signalised by the revolt 
of an Assyrian general named Y >>] 5=JY ~JJ<] Ilu-dari, 
who marched against a city named Kullimmir. The men of 
the city attacked his force in the night and routed them; and 
his head was brought to Nineveh to the king. 
The annals now turn to the affairs of % ni Ey ris! 


Elam (modern Kuzistan). l= i) << IK) Yy>- Umman- 
aldas I king of Elam had died during the reign of Esar- 


' Sometimes written Umman-aldasi and Umman-aldasu. According to a Baby- 
lonian dispatch, found while this article was in the press, he was murdered by his 
two brothers, Urtaki and Te- umman, because he refused to let them invade Chaldea, 
then ruled by Nahid-marduk as the viceroy of Esarhaddon. 
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— > 
haddon ; and, though he had two sons, Y EY E “TTY 
Kudurru and ] = a £YYY eye Pari, by the law of succession 


in Elam they were passed over in favour of his brother 
Y Wy iA «EY Urtaki, who was on the throne at the 
time of the accession of Assur-bani-pal. During the reign 
of Urtaki a severe famine occurred in Elam; and numbers of 
families emigrated to Assyria to escape the dearth. By 
order of Assur-bani-pal these Elamites were supplied with 
corn; and they remained in Assyria until the end of the 
drought in Elam. Urtaki himself received presents of corn 
at the same time; but, forgetting the favours bestowed on hin, 
he resolved to break the peace between Assyria and Elam, 
which had now lasted about thirty years. He induced 

>]] -=! Y Bil-basa, the chief of the Gambuli, to revolt 
against the Assyrian king; and, being joined by Nabu-zikir- 
essis and Maruduk-zikir-epus, two neighbouring chiefs, he 
collected a large force and invaded Babylonia, which was then 
ruled by Saul-mugina the brother of Assur-bani-pal. Seeing 
the invasion of the Elamites, Saul-mugina sent a messenger 
to Assyria to ask assistance against them; and Assur-bani-pal 
appointed an officer of his own to go to Babylon and report 
to him on the state of affairs. The officer returned to his 
master with the following account :—* The Elamites like a 
flight of locusts cover the whole of the land of Akkad. Over 
against Babylon their camp is fixed; and they are making 
war.” On receipt of this intelligence the king called out 
his army, and marched into Babylonia. The expedition 
of Urtaki had been evidently more for the purpose of plunder 
than conquest. On hearing of the advance of the Assyrian 
army he collected his scattered forces, and commenced a 
retreat to the frontier; but before he could reach it, Assur- 
bani-pal came up with him, and inflicted a severe defeat on 
his troops, driving them in confusion across the border. 
Urtaki was so mortified at his defeat that he threw himself 
on the ground and prayed for death; and Assur-bani-pal 
significantly adds that he died within a year of these events, 
and that Bilbasa the Gambulian died about that time also. 
The other chiefs, according to Assur-bani-pal, lived in fear 
for some time, expecting that he would send and punish 
them for their share in the raid. 

On the death of Urtaki an important change took place 
in Elam, which is thus related by the Assyrian annals :— 
“Through the might of the goddess who protected me the 
time of his [Urtaki’s] empire expired; and the dominion of 
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Elam passed to another. Afterwards y P| eryy << 
Te-umman,! like an evil spirit, sat on the throne of Urtaki; 
and to destroy the sons of Urtaki and the sons of Umman- 
aldas, the brother of Urtaki, he devised a plot.” Te-umman, 
who succeeded Urtaki, was the brother of Umman-aldas I. 
and Urtaki, and, like the latter monarch, inherited the throne 
before his nephews; but he appears to have contemplated 
murdering them in order to secure the succession to his own 
sons, since, as the law stood, his five nephews would inherit 
before them. From fear of their uncle, Kudurru and Pari 
the sons of Umman-aldas L., together with Y oa YY ({ SETS 
Umman-igas, y ery] << i | = 2 Umman-appa, and 
| ay EY Akal Ee =| Tammaritu, sons as all Urtaki, and sixty 
persons of the see seed- -royal of Elam, besides a large body of 
adherents, fled from the country, and threw the mselves at 
the feet of Assur-bani-pal. Te-umman, not satisfied with 
their exile, sent Y erly YY >> =) ESly Vy Umba-dara and 
] >] ob >y- <j- 4 y ~\<Ja Nabu-damiq, two of his chiefs, to 
demand 1 th it the ‘hagitive princes should be given up. This 
the Assyrian king refused ; and the ambassadors returned to 
Te-umman, who now began to prepare for war. Assur- 
bani-pal considered him a formidable antagonist ; and in the 
month Duvusu a remarkable darkness was observed, as well as 
various other portents, which were supposed to refer to the 
coming struggle. It is possible that the ambassadors of the 
king of Elam did not see Assur-bani-pal in the most favour- 
able light, absorbed as he was in the pleasures of the capital ; : 
at any rate they must have undervalued his courage,’ for 
they consented to be the bearers of another message, one of 
defiance, to him. On their second journey the Elamites 
arrived in Assyria in the month Abu, and met the king at the 
city of Arba-il (Arbela), to which place he had gone to 
celebrate the rites of the goddess of that city, to whom he 
was especially devoted. At Arbela the envoys delivered 
to him the message of Te-umman, which the Assyrian 
describes as follows:—“‘ Thus spake Te-umman of the 


1 This name is once written Tu-umman. In the time when his brother Urtaki 
was king of Elam, during the reign of Esarhaddon in Assyria, Te-umman began to 
show his hostility to that country. Complaint was made to Esarhaddon that he 
had sent emissaries into Chaldea to tempt the people to revolt. 

* Although generally in the inse ‘riptions Assur-bani-pal writes as if he com- 
manded in the various expeditions, it is quite possible that in many cases he only 
claims the victories of his generals, Some of the tablets, however, give the victories 
to the Assyrian commanders, and make no mention of the king being present. 
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goddess Istar and of me. [In] the judgment of his mind, I 
did not dare to go with him to make war.” This taunt 
stung Assur-bani-pal; and, like Hezekiah, when insulted by 
Sennacherib, he went into the temple of Istar, and laid the 

matter before the goddess, in a prayer commencing with 
these words: “ Goddess of Arba-il, I am Assur-bani- pal, king 
of Assyria, the workmanship of thy hands ;” and he then 
goes on to say how Te-umman had defied him, and had 

gathered his forces and prepared for war, and how his 
oie were now on the road to Assyria. He tells us that 
the same night the goddess appeared to him in a vision, 
armed with a bow, and encour aged him to fight, promising 
him a complete victory. No time was lost on either side, 
In the next month, Ululu (August), the Assyrian army 
marched southward against the Elamites, who had advanced 
to the city of Dur (Dura); but, on the approach of the 
Assyrians, ['e-umman, who had underrated his antagonist, fell 
back to the river Ulai, and took up a position between the 
river and the city of i FT yy >] Susan (Shushan), so 
as to cover the capital. A desperate conflict ensued. The 
Assyrian army forced the passage of the river, the supe- 
riority of their archers soon becoming apparent; and the 
Elamite army was totally routed. The river Ulai and the 
vicinity of Shushan were filled with the bodies of the slain. 
Te-umman himself, pierced by an Assyrian arrow, seeing the 
rout of his army, turned his chariot, and, accompanied by 
his son 2 =a ikal — =] Parritu, attempted to escape from 
the battle. But his chariot was overturned and broken in 
the confusion; and the riders were thrown to the ground. 
Parritu, seemg the danger of his father, took him by the 
hand and and tried to lead him away. But it was too late. 
For the Assyrians saw them; and, although Parritu stood 
over his wounded father and defended him, they were both 
captured, and at once beheaded to satisfy the fury of Assur- 
bani-pal, who had not forgiven Te-umman’s insulting mes- 
sage. Elam now lay at the mercy of the Assyrian king, who 
sent a general into Shushan to proclaim Umman-igas,! son of 
Urtaki, king in that city; while, according to the general 
policy of the Assyrians, he set up the younger brother 
Tammaritu as king in the east of the country, with Hidalu 
as his capital. 

It remained to punish the Gambuli. Bil-basa their chief 


1 Umman-igas is the king whose name has been read Umman-ibi. The present 
writer has lately found the phonetic variant, giving the true reading, in one of the 
dispatches. 
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had been succeeded by | =a »d” i Dunanu his son, 
who had allied himself with Te-umman the Elamite. After 
the conquest of Elam, that of the Gambuli was an easy 
task. The city of Sapi-bil, the capital, was taken; and 
Dunanu and ) 2a ary ps mf Samqunu his brother, 
with their forces, were made prisoners. Sapi-bil, which was 
situated in the midst of the marshes at the south east of 
Chaldea, was levelled with the ground. 

The Assyrian army now returned home in triumph with 
the prisoners and trophies of these expeditions. On reaching 
the city of Arbela on his way back, Assur-bani-pal met some 
ambassadors from yey aay yy a Sern *“ Y-y <}->])<] =]! 
Rusa king of Urarda (Armenia), who had come to congratu- 
late him on his victory. The object of such congratulation 
is obvious. Rusa had seen the strongest independent state in 
Asia fall before Assur-bani-pal; and, as his own kingdom was 
the only one of any importance left, he must have felt that his 
turn would be likely to come next, unless he succeeded in 
conciliating the Assyrian monarch. In the presence of the 
messengers of the king of Armenia the Assyrians began to 
torture the prisoners taken in the war. Umba-dara and 
Nabu-damigq were exhibited bound with heavy fetters, having 
probably been detained in captivity since they brought the 
defiance of Te-umman. They were now taken from Arbela 
to Nineveh and shown the head of their late lord Te-umman, 
which was one of the chief trophies of the war. Umba-dara 
showed his grief by tearing his beard; and Nabu-damiq, 
taking his sword, ran himself through the body and expired. 
The head of Te-umman, which had been carried about in 
triumph, was ultimately fixed over the principal gate of 
Nineveh. Dunanu and Samgunu, the Gambulians, had their 
tongues pulled out, and were afterwards flayed alive. Paluja, 
the son of Nabu-sapan and grandson of Merodach Baladan, 
who had also engaged in this war, was delivered up by 
Umman-igas king of Elam to Assur-bani-pal; and his imbs 
were chopped off. 

The date of this war and the conquest of the Elamites was 
about B.c. 655. Assyria had now reached its widest limits ; 
and Nineveh was now the capital of the whole known world. 
But the empire was not destined to last long. Assur-bani-pal, 
though successful as a conqueror, could not hold his posses- 
sions together; and the subject nations resented their 
oppression by the Assyrians. It is singular that the dis- 
affection first manifested itself, not in one of the outlying 
dependencies, but in Babylonia, which was under the rule of 
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Saul-mugina. Assur-bani-pal, though he had given Babylonia 
to his brother, still kept a tight hold on the country. He 
placed garrisons of his own in the Babylonian cities, and 
appointed the provincial governors. Thus Saul-mugina had 
little but the name of sovereign; in fact, in his communica- 
tions with Assur-bani-pal he addressed him as “the king my 
lord.” Neither Saul-mugina nor his subjects were satisfied 
with this position; and it became evident that a revolt was 
imminent. Assur-bani-pal was kept well informed of the 
state of affairs by the constant reports of his officers, 
] Y =] Kudur the governor of Uruk (modern Warka) 
was one of the most active of these officers, and regularly 
sent the king the political news; several of Kudur’s letters 
are now in the British Museum. Foreseeing the storm, Assur- 
bani-pal issued a proclamation to the Babylonians, dated the 
23rd day of the month Airu, in the Limu of Assur-dur-uzur, 
B.C. 652-51; and in the same year the revolt broke out. 
Saul-mugina dispatched a messenger to the court of Umman- 
igas at Shushan, to propose to the monarch that Elam and 
Babylonia should unite against Assyria;! and at the same 
time negotiations were entered into with the Arabians, 
Umman-igas king of Elam, although he owed his life and 
crown to Assur-bani-pal, readily entered into the conspiracy, 
and promised, in return for a large sum of gold and silver, 
to send his army into Babylonia, to co-operate in the war. 
His son T'ammaritu went with an escort to Saul-mugina to 
receive the bribe; and the Babylonian monarch seized the 
treasures of the temple of Bel at Babylon, of Nebo at 
Borsippa, and of Nergal at Cutha, and sent them by the hand 
of the messengers to satisfy the demands of Umman-igas. 
The kings of Babylon and Elam now openly proclaimed 
themselves inde ‘pe ndent, and prepared for war, first att ~ ‘king 
the Assyrian garrisons in Babylonia. Y >> > Y] =< Yoo 
Nabu-bel-zikri, the erandson of PS Baladan the 
Chaldean, revolted; and a number of Assyrians then in 
Chaldea, sided with him. Yahta king of Arabia raised a 
large army, one wing of which he sent to Babylon to 
co-operate with the Elamites and Babylonians, while he 
himself, at the head of the other, passed up the east of the 
Jordan and conquered the country as far as Lebanon. Mean- 
while Psammitichus king of Sais had formed an alliance with 
Gyges king of Lydia, and, having revolted against Assyria 
in concert with him, proceeded to make himself master of 


1 He endeavoured to mask his proceedings by sending an embassy to Assur-bani- 
pal at the same time, to assure him of his continued devotion. 
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Egypt. All the smaller potentates were soon drawn into the 
struggle ; and from Elam on the east to Lydia and Egypt on 
the west the Assyrian empire was wrapped in a flame of war. 
For a time Assur-bani-pal seemed totally unable to cope with 
the difficulties that surrounded him; and if the insurgents 
had held together they might have overthrown the Assyrian 
ower. But their divisions, disunion, and bad policy so 
effectually helped Assur-bani-pal that he ultimately regained 
all his dominions except Egypt. 

The Assyrian history now follows the fortunes of the 
several revolting states. Y *J- Y Y- || «EY Pisa- 
milki, the Psametik of the hieroglyphics (Psammitichus), was 
the son of Necho, the king of Sais, who had been set up by 
Esarhaddon, and is mentioned by Herodotus and Diodorus as 
originally one of the district kings of Egypt. He ruled the 
most important part of the country, his territory extending 
from the sea-coast to Memphis, and including both that city 
and Sais. It appears from the classical writers that Psam- 
mitichus carried on an extensive commerce with Greece and 
other countries bordering on the Mediterranean; and after 
the district kings had reigned fifteen years he is said to 
have engaged in war with them, having as auxiliaries 
Carians and Ionians from Asia Minor, by whose aid he 
defeated the other kings, and made himself master of Egypt. 
The Assyrian account agrees well with this, and further 
states that it was Gyges who sent the forces to help Psam- 
mitichus. The following is a translation of this curious 
passage from the annals of Assur-bani-pal:—* The will of 
Assur the god my creator, he [Gyges king of Lydia] did 
not regard. ‘To his own power he trusted, and hardened his 
neart. His forces to the aid of Pisamilki king of Egypt, 
who had thrown off the yoke of my dominion, he sent; and 
I heard [of it], and prayed to Assur and Istar thus: ‘ Before 
his enemies his dead body may they cast, and may they 
carry captive his servants. When thus to Assur I prayed, 
he requited me. Before his enemies his corpse was thrown 
down; and they carried captive his servants. The Gimirai 
[(Cimmerians], whom by the glory of my name he had trodden 
under him, conquered and swept the whole of his country. 
++»... Su! [Ardys] his son sat on his throne, that evil work 
at the lifting up of my hands, the gods my protectors in the 


' In this place, where the word Ardys has been restored, the construction of the 
passage requires the word “afterwards”; but there is not room in the fractured 
part of the inscription for both words. The rest of this interesting passage has 
been recently completed from some fragments in the British Museum. 
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time of his father had destroyed. And he by the hand of 
his envoy sent and took the yoke of my empire, saying; 
‘The king whom God has blessed art thou; my father thou 
didst turn from, and evil was done in his day; I am thy 
devoted servant, and all my people perform thy pleasure.” 
Thus it appears that Gyges lost his life in an invasion of the 
Cimmerians. This is most probably the inroad of which 
Herodotus speaks, when he says of Ardys: “ During the time 
that he reigned at Sardis, the Cimmerians, being driven from 
their seats by the Scythian nomads, passed into Asia and 
possessed themselves of all Sardis except the citadel.”! 
The passage in the annals of Assur-bani-pal is impor- 
tant from its bearing on the chronology of the period; it 
fixes the date of the death of Gyges to a time after the 
revolt of Psammitichus, which took place B.c. 652-51. And 
it is curious to find Gyges king of Lydia in alliance with 
Psammitichus of Egypt, against Assyria, just as Croesus 
king of Lydia is found in the next century allied with 
Amasis king of Egypt, against Persia. Although Ardys 
renewed the homage which his father had formerly given, 
Egypt was never recovered; and Psammitichus became 
strong enough to advance into Palestine and besiege the 
city of Ashdod. 

In Babylonia and Elam, where the revolt against Assur- 
bani-pal first broke out, the insurgents seemed for a time to 
carry everything before them. Umman-igas king of Elam, on 
receiving the treasures from Saul-mugina, collected his troops 
and committed them to the charge of Y rly =) =H] 
Undasi, a son of Te-umman the late king of Elam. With 
Undasi he associated Zazaz lord of Telati, Pari lord of 
Hilmu, Attamitu commander of the archers, and Nesu the 
general of the Elamite army; and he endeavoured to excite 
the ardour of Undasi by the exhortation, “ Avenge the 
murder of the father who begat thee.” Having received 
their orders, the Elamite army marched into Babylonia, and 
joined the forces of Saul-mugina. They then laid siege to 
the cities in which the Assyrian garrisons were placed. But 
Tammaritu, the younger brother of Umman-igas, to whom 
Assur-bani-pal had given the eastern half of Elam, was only 
waiting his opportunity to grasp the whole; and, as soon as 
he saw his brother’s army fairly in Babylonia, he marched his 
own troops against Shushan, and the two brothers met on 
the battle-field. Umman-igas who had sent his best troops 
into Babylonia, fell an easy prey to Tammaritu, who killed 


15. 
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him and all of his family that he could lay his hands upon : 
Tammaritu now ascended the throne at Shushan, and reunited 
the country of Elam into one monarchy. During these 
events, Assur-bani-pal stayed at Nineveh, imploring his gods 
to help him, and ordering his astrologers to watch and report 
from time to time whether the portents were favourable to 
him. Several of his prayers and of the reports of the astro- 
logers are preserved in the British Museum. One of the 
latter—made in the month Nisannu, the fourth day in the 
Limu of Sagab, B.c. 651-50, states at the close that it was 
written “ when _ men who belonged to Assur-bani-pal king 
of Assyria, the Assyrians, the Akkadi: ans, the Chaldeans, and 
the people of Gundunias, against Assur-bani- pal, who was 
created by thy hand, revolted ; to make war ana fight against 
them he prepared.” Of course it was agreeable to Assur- 
bani-pal to see his enemies destroying each other; and mm 
some of his inscriptions he acknowledged the benefit to be 
due to the interposition of the gods he had invoked, Tam- 
maritu when seated on the throne of Elam, like his brother 
before him, went to help Saul-mugina; but Le took care not 
to separate himself from his army. Taking the command of 
his troops, he went to Babylonia ; but a conspiracy was pre- 
paring against him, similar to that which he had entered 
into against his brother. One of his servants, named 
| Eda oe >>! | bse >< > ~ Inda-bigas, raised an insurrection in 


Elam, and, ¢ de Pe ay the troops left by Tammaritu in the 
country, proc aimed himself king. Tammaritu, not feeling 
strong enough to march back ond meet him, fled to the sea- 
coast, in company with the remainder of the royal family. 
These civil wars were ruining the cause of the insurgents ; 
and in the third year of the revolt, in the time of Bil- harran- 
sadua, Assur-bani-pal, having made great preparations, 
marched his army into Babylonia. Advancing step by step, 
he defeated the allies in numerous engagements, the forces 
of Saul-mugina and his confederates ber ing ultimately driven 
into Babylon and the neighbouring cities of Borsippa and 
Cutha. The natural results now be ean to follow from the 
long duration of the war and the vant number of men it 
had employed. A famine began, and became so severe 
that the Babylonians are said to have eaten their own sons 
and daughters to satisfy the cravings of hunger. On the 
dth day of the month Airu, Assur- Lani pal issued a procla- 
mation to the people of the sea-coast (Chaldeans), telling 
them that he had appointed a general named y >|] Se 

Bil-ibni to take charge of the southern part of his , Sans 
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nions. Bil-ibni prosecuted the war with vigour; and the 
cities of Babylon, Borsippa, and Cutha fell. Saul-mugina, 
who first instigated the rebellion, was burnt in the ‘fire; 
and a severe example was made of the Babylonian cities, 
Nabu-bel-zikri, the grandson of Merodach Baladan, who 
had been made king of Chaldea by Assur-bani-pal, had 
joined the king of Babylon in this revolt; and, when the 
cause of the insurgents was growing desperate, he fled to 
the court of Inda- hig ras king of Elam. Inda-bigas judged 
better than his predec essors, and stood aloof from the affairs 
of Babylonia; but still he allowed Nabu-bel-zikri to take 
refuge at his court, as well as several Assyrians who had 
fled ‘with him. He may have justified this course on the 
ground that Tammaritu and the other Elamite princes! who 
had fled with him, after suffering great hardships, had _pre- 
sented themselves before the general of the king of Assyria, 
when Tammaritu had prostr ated himself to the ground and 
declared his sorrow for his re volt against Assur-bani-pal, and 
had been forgiven and again treated, On the present 
occasion Assur-bani- -pal ordered Bil-ibni to negotiate with 
Inda-bigas for the surrender of Nabu-bel-zikri; and the king 
of Elam sent an envoy to Assur-bani-pal to arrange for peace. 
This embassy came to nothing, through the violence of 
Assur-bani-pal, who was elated at the reconquest of Baby- 
lonia and Chaldea. He tells us himself: ‘“ Concerning Nabu- 
bel-zikri the son [grandson] of Merodach Baladan, my tribu- 
tary, who had fled and gone to Elam, and the rest of the 
Assyrians whom Nabu- bel- zikri had treacherously taken and 
carried with him, by the hand of his messenger to Inda- -bigas, 
I sent word thus: ‘If these men thou dost not restore, | 
will come and thy cities I will destroy; the people of the 
cities of Shushan, Madaktu, and Hidalu I will take c: uptive ; 
from thy royal throne I will hurl thee, and another in thy 
throne I will seat; as I formerly crushed Te-umman, so | 
will cause thee to be destroyed.” It cannot be wondered at 
that the envoy failed to deliver this message to the Elamite 
monarch. Assur-bani-pal then sent an officer of his own 
with his demands. But when he reached the city of Du 
Inda-bigas was dead: Umman-aldas, son of Attamitu, com- 
meander of the archers, had raised a revolt against him and 
killed him, and had ascended the vacant throne. This fact 


1 The following is a list of these fugitive princes:—Tammaritu king of Elam, 
Umman-aldasi and Par(ritu) his sons, Umman-aldasi son of Te-umman king of 
Elam, Umman-amni son of Umman-pia grandson of Urtaki king of Elam, Umman- 
amni grandsun of Umman-aldasi king of Elam. 
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was communicated to Assur-bani-pal by a letter from his 
general Bil-ibni, now in the British Museum. Umman- 
aldas IL. was not allowed to retain the throne undisturbed ; 
for in a subsequent dispatch Bil-ibni informs the king of 
Assyria that he has received the following news from Elam: 
“Umman-nigas, son of Amidirra [in other documents Umman- 
igas, son of Umbadara] a revolt against Umma-haldasu 
[Ummar-aldas II.] had raised; from the river Huthut [Itite] 
to the city of Haidanu with him had joined. Umma-haldasu 
his forces then collected urgently; and across the river in 
front of each other they are placed.” Thus the Elamites 
once more stood ready to shed each other’s blood, while the 
Assyrian army waited across the border to try conclusions 
with the victor. Umman-aldas II. defeated Umman-igas IL, 
and then had to deal with two other claimants for the crown 
—Umbagua or Imba-gua, and Pahe. These two held out 
against him in the east of Elam, until the conquest of the 
country by the Assyrians, when Umbagua fled from Elam, 
and Pahe after awhile submitted to Assur-bani-pal. After 
the conquest of Umman-igas II., the envoys of Assur-bani-pal 
arrived in Elam to demand the surrender of Nabu-bel-zikri, 
who committed suicide.! With him, so far as we know, ended 
the trouble to the Assyrians from the family of Merodach 
Baladan. 

Although the vengeance of the Assyrian king was satisfied 
when he received the body of Nabu-bel-zikri, he soon after 
contrived to pick a quarrel with Umman-aldas II., and, lead- 
ing out his forces in the month of Sivan, prepared for an 
attack on Elam. Umman-aldas had foreseen the war and 


made some preparations. The city of >>! eiyyy J ort 
>~ = Bit-imbi, a frontier fortress of Elam, had played an 
important part in the struggles between Assyria and Elam 
during the reigns of Sargon and Sennacherib. It had been 
captured and destroyed by Sennacherib, and had since been 
neglected. Umman-aldas II., on coming to the throne, built 
anew town in front of it, which he surrounded with towers 
and walls, making it very strong; he then garrisoned it, and 
appointed Imba-appa commander. ‘To this place Assur- 
bani-pal advanced with his army. Before he reached it, a 
number of Elamite tribes who had abandoned Umman-aldas 
came to Assyria with their flocks and herds and submitted 
tohim. He then crossed the frontier and stormed Bit-imbi. 


; 1See The North British Review, li. 323 (January, 1870). The head of 
Nabu-bel-zikri (or Nabu-bel-sumi) was cut off on the arrival of the corpse in 
Assyria, and was suspended round the neck of one of the other prisoners. 
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The resistance he met with excited his fury; and he behaved 
with savage brutality on taking the city. He spared the 
life of the commander, but sent him in chains to Assyria. In 
Bit-imbi he found sume members of the family of Te-umman; 
and them also, with the other prisoners, he sent to Assyria, 
Umman-aldas, on hearing of the capture of Bit-imbi, left the 
city of Madaktu, and, abandoning the defence of the plain, 
retired to the mountains. The Assyrian army now overran 
the whole of the western half of the country; and Assur- 
bani-pal gives the names of twenty-nine of the principal 
cities of Elam captured in this campaign. Tammaritu, whose 
former rebellion had been forgiven, accompanied the Assyrian 
army, and was made king by order of Assur-bani-pal, in the 
city of Shushan. But the treacherous Elamite, as soon as he 
was settled in the government, plotted the destruction of the 
Assyrian force which had placed him on the throne. In this 
he was unsuccessful; and Assur-bani-pal at once dethroned 
him, and had him brought to Assyria. He truly remarks that 
this was “not the first transgression of Tammaritu ;” but his 
conduct towards him stands in marked contrast with his treat- 
ment of other rebellious vassals. While they were punished 
by death and sometimes torture, he appears to have spared 
the life of Tammaritu even after this second rebellion. 

On the deposition of Tammaritu, Umman-aldas II. returned 
from the mountains, and once more possessed himself of all 
the country. Assur-bani-pal now resolved on the complete 
conquest of Elam; and, taking the field at the head of his 
army, he crossed the frontier, passing Bit-imbi, which he had 
destroyed in his former campaigh, and entered the districts of 
as EF] Vy <\- cy ry4 EY =» Rasi and Hamanu. Umman- 
aldas once more retired from Madaktu, to the city of 
| Ey Y ayy r=! i Dur-undasi, and crossing the 
river Itite, which he had strongly fortified, resolved to make 
a stand there. Assur-bani-pal meanwhile took city after 
city, ending with the capture of Dur-undasi. He then stood 
with his army on the west bank of the Itite opposite the 
position of the Elamites. The Assyrian soldiers, when they 
saw the other side of the river crowned by the forces of the 
enemy, were afraid to cross; and Assur-bani-pal had recourse 
to the old expedient of a vision.! His account is as follows: 
“ My army the river Itite crowned with the enemy saw, and 
feared the crossing. The goddess dwelling in the city o 





1 This is the fourth dream mentioned in the annals of Assur-bani-pal. One copy 
of the annals (Cylinder A.) states that he was encouraged by a dream before pr 
ceeding against his brother Saul-mugina. 
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Arbela in the middle of the night to my soldiers sent a 
dream, and said these words to them: ‘I will march in front 
of Assur-bani pal, the king whom my hands have created.’ 
At this vision my troops rejoiced, and crossed the river 
triumphantly.” The army of Umman-aldas was now over- 
thrown; and he fled to the mountains. Assur-bani-pal then 
marched through the rest of the country, desolating it as 
he went; and fire and sword were carned for two months 
through Elam. All active resistance had now ceased. The 
record becomes little more than a list of cities plundered and 
burned, and of people killed or carried into captivity. Elam, 
which had been one of the foremost states in Asia ever since 
the time of Abraham, was reduced to a howling wilderness. 
The statement of the Assyrian king in one place is: “ For 
thirty-one days the land of Elam to its utmost borders I 
swept; the passage of men and the treading of herds and 
flocks I caused to cease utterly; the goods of their fields I 
carried off; beasts of the desert, hyenas, wild animals, and 
birds undisturbed [ caused to lay down in the midst of them.” 
The account of the destruction of Shushan, which is very 
long, records the destruction of the walls, palaces, and 
temples, the overturning of the monuments, the carrying 
away of the gold, silver, images of the gods, and statues of 
the kings, the desecration of the altars, and the captivity of 
the priests. One point in connection with the sacking of 
Shushan is of especial interest, namely, the recovery of an 
image of the goddess Nana. This image, according to 
Assur-bani-pal, had been 1635 years in the hands of the 
Elamites; and he further declares it to have been originally 
carried off from Babylonia by a king named ] JEY YE 

a >] ~\<J ry (E= Kudur-nanhundi. Here we should 
have a positive date of a very early period, only that we 
cannot at present fix the time when Assur-bani-pal restored 
the image to the city of Uruk (Warka). Some of his inscrip- 
tions mention the restoration after the first conquest of 
Shushan, cir. B.C. 655; others, after the first war with Umman- 
aldas, cir. B.C. 645; others, after the destruction of Shushan, 
air. B.C. 643, This makes an uncertainty of about twelve 
years as to the date of the conquest of Babylonia by the 
Elamites, which must have been between B.C. 2290 and 2278. 
At a later period of his reign Assur-bani-pal gives us the last 
act in the Elamite drama: Umman-aldas II., who had taken 
refuge in the mountains, after concealing himself for some 
time, was captured and brought a prisoner to. Nineveh; and 
Elam was formally annexed to Assyria. 
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Assur-bani-pal now turned to Arabia. Vahta, king of 
Arabia! (as before stated) had divided his army into two 
parts. The main wing he commanded in person; and he 


possessed himself in succession of >FY¥ =YJF ry I- 
Udumi (Edom), rl! ly 1 <}->-]I<] >>] Azaran (Hezron), 
ry! ry< 4 | ff a hkal ~<] Haurina (Hauran), +z)! — 

>! Vy =] Muhaba (Moab), ry! == sean ‘ey Zubite 


(Zobah), and other places. While he was fighting with the 
Elamites, Assur-bani-pal sent one of his generals to recon- 
quer these districts; and the forces of the king of Arabia 
were driven out of Palestine with great slaughter. Vahta 
fled from the Assyrian army, and sought refuge with the 
Nabateans, then governed by a king named | <"] rey > 
Nadnu (Nathan). The king of the Nabateans, however, had 
already submitted to Assur-bani-pal; and he reminded 
Vahta that he was powerless to help him. Vahta had been 


joined in the invasion of Palestine by | —ay -& >E] (R= 
<0 Ammuladin, called “king of Kedar,”? who fell into 


the hands of the Assyrians, together with > yy (= rely 
Adiya the queen consort of Vahta; they were both sent to 
Assur-bani-pal to Assyria. Meanwhile after the flight of 
Vahta, the people of Arabia proceeded to choose another 
sovereign, and selected a nephew of Vahta, who bore the 
same name as himself, and whom we will call Vahta IL. 
Vahta I. had likewise sent an army headed by two brothers, 
y yy — rely P| >>] Abiyateh and Y Y} J} =< Aimu, to 
aid Saul-mugina. These chiefs had gone to Babylon, and 
shared and suffered with the besieged Babylonians; but 
before the city was taken they tried to escape by flight, and 
failed to pass the Assyrians. Abiyateh now presented him- 
self at the camp of the Assyrians, and swore allegiance to 
Assur-bani-pal, who received him with favour and conferred 


1 The Arabian campaign is the most difficult to understand of all the wars of 
Assur-bani-pal ; and it is the only one the text of which we have not been able to 
complete. The copies vary very much; and some of the events are repeated. It is 
evident that the writers have been more intent on showing the glory of Assur-bani- 
pal than on tracing the history of the war. One copy gives the following imaginary 
conversation between the Arabians: ‘ The men of Arabia one to another addressed 
each other thus concerning these many evil things which happened to Arabia: 
‘They are because of our duty to the god Assur, which we have neglected, and 
have been rebellious against the benefits of Assur-bani-pal, the king who delights 
the heart of the god Bel.’ ” 

2 Considerable confusion is caused by the fact that some copies of the annals call 
Vahta king of Kedar. 
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upon him the crown of Arabia. He, on returning to that 
country, shared the power with Vahta II., whom the Arabians 
had chosen, and began to intrigue with Nathan the Nabatean. 
All three kings ultimately joined in hostilities against 
Assyria. Bands of Arabs and Nabateans now spread them- 
selves along the Assyrian border, ravaging and plundering 
wherever they went. Assur-bani-pal, after the conquest 
of the Elamites, determined to put a stop to these inroads, 
His army was collected at Nineveh; and, though the floods 
had not subsided, they at once crossed the Tigris and sub- 
sequently the Euphrates. They then passed through the 
desert of Vas, which extends from the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates to Palestine. The march across this desert was 
a severe strain on the troops. One copy of the annals says: 
« They passed across the land of Vas, a region of very great 
thirst, where the birds of heaven had made no nest, and the 
beasts of the desert were not in it.” Another copy only 
applies this description to part of the region, calling Vas “a 
region of very great thirst, where birds of heaven and beasts 
of the desert are all that exist in it.” The march of the 
Assyrian army carried them about 700 miles from Nineveh, into 
the territory of the Nabateans. Here they arrived at a city 
called ~rI! ry4 =I! <= sih| y Hadatta, and thence 
marched to >=] ~YY<y Jl! r=] Laribda, a city having a 
tower built of stones, where there were springs of water. 
By the side of these springs they pitched their camp; and 
from here they struck again into the desert to the cities of 
Hurarina, Yarki, and Aialla, and came up with the forces 
of the Nabateans, the Isammih, and the worshippers of 
>>] ) -~ oy | y yy S<"7 Adar-Samain,! the great 
national deity of the Arabians. They routed the Arabs, 
capturing great numbers of men, asses, camels, and sheep. 
The spoil was brought to Aialla, where there was water; 
and from that point the Assyrians marched on Quziziti, a 
city about 40 miles distant, to which Vahta had retired. 
They captured the place, taking Vahta, his family, and 
great spoil, including camels, sheep, and asses. The army 
now returned to Damascus to deposit the spoil; and then 
again setting out they took the city of Hulhuliti, 6 kaspu 
(42 miles) from Damascus. Here Abiyateh and Aimu? fell 


' Probably a name of the sun. The Assyrian inscriptions elsewhere speak of the 
sun-worship among the Arabs. 

* From the mutilated state of the inscriptions, the ultimate fate of the Arab 
princes is uncertain, except in the case of Aimu, who was carried to Nineveh and 


flayed alive. 
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into their hands. The fugitives from the city took refuge in 
the district of Hukkuruna; and the Assyrians returned to 
their own country laden with booty. So plentiful were 
camels in Assyria after this war that they were sold in the 
gate of Nineveh for half a shekel (between 4 and 5 drachms) 
of silver. 

After the conquest of the Arabians Assur-bani-pal punished 
the cities of Usu and Akku (on the coast of Palestine), which 
had refused their tribute. This brings the history of the 
reign down to about B.c. 640, or possibly a little later; for in 
most cases the Assyrians have given no clue to the years 
when the campaigns took place. Of the political history of 
the last years of the reign of Assur-bani-pal we know nothing. 
He died about B.c. 626, and was succeeded by his son 

| a _— “7 «7° 
y > SW ~\<Ya >| >>>» nlf > ery Assur-ebil-ili- 
kainni. His death was the signal for a general revolt; and 
under his son the empire rapidly declined, and Nineveh itself 
was captured and burned by the Babylonians and Medes. 

The literature of the reign of Assur-bani-pal is very exten- 
sive, and comprises almost every variety of subject. Among 
the most important inscriptions are those giving the history 
of the reign. They are generally called “ annals,” though no 
regnal years are given in any of them, and the events are 
classed rather according to the localities in which they 
occurred than in their chronological order. The various 
editions of the royal history differ both in the substance 
and order of the events. One inscription boldly trans- 
fers the embassy of the king of Arabia from the reign of 
Esarhaddon to that of Assur-bani-pal. Whereas, in the 
original account, Sennacherib carries away the Arabian gods, 
and Hazail comes to Esarhaddon to ask for their return, 
this copy of the history makes Esarhaddon carry off the 
gods, and Vahta the son of Hazail comes to Assur-bani-pal to 
beg for them. The great number of the inscriptions in some 
measure compensates for their discrepancies, and makes it 
possible to give a fairly correct account of the reign. 
The most important of the historical texts is the decagon 
cylinder found in the ruins of the palace of Assur-bani-pal, at 
Kouyunjik. This cylinder when perfect contained over 
1,200 lines of cuneiform writing. It is now in a fragmentary 
condition; but the inscription can be restored by the aid of 
duplicates, except about twenty lines, which are altogether 
lost. Another good text is on an octagon cylinder, called 
Cylinder B, to distinguish it from the decagon; but it only 
arries the history down to the rebellion of Saul-mugina, 
whereas the other carries it to the capture of Akku and the 
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captivity of Umman-aldasi. Several good historical tablets 
belong to this reign, the most important being one with the 
history of the Egyptian wars and the submission of Gyges 
of Lydia. A considerable portion of the historical informa- 
tion is written on the dispatch tablets sent from the various 
governors and generals to the king. There are about 1,000 
of these dispatches in the British Museum; and they afford 
valuable information as to the state of the empire. Inter- 
spersed with them are the orders and answers of Assur- 
bani-pal to his officers. The following is a letter from the 
king to Bil-ibni, his general in Babylonia, who had just sent 
him a dispatch regarding the movements of the Puqudi, a 
Chaldean tribe then located on the great canal near Babylon: 
— The will of the king to Bel-ibni, Peace from me to thy 
heart; may thy health be good. Concerning the Puqudi 
[Pekod] who are over the canal, of whom thou sendest to 
me, good is the man who exalteth the house of his lords, 
who seeth and who is silent, and the ears of his lords he 
openeth to it [7.e. informs his superiors of the matter], by the 
matter which thou sendest to me thou hast opened my ears.” 
Many of the mythological tablets of this reign are very fine ; 
and those with lists of good and evil omens are extremely 
curious. Most of these tablets belonged to the great library! 
of Assur-bani-pal at Nineveh. The knowledge of writing 
was, however, not confined to the court scribes; for there 
are letters and other written documents of this age belonging 
to the general mass of the people, and some from women. 
Of the arts Assur-bani-pal was a great patron. He built 
many temples and palaces, the principal one being the palace 
called Bit-riduti at Nineveh. This had been founded by 
Sennacherib, and was repaired and enlarged by Assur-bani- 
pal, The sculptures which adorned its walls were the finest 
found in Assyria; the hunting scenes, now in the British 


' Since the date of the article on “ Babylonian and Assyrian Libraries,” in The 
North British Review, for January, 1870, li. 305, et seq., the present writer has 
found in the British Museum part of an old Babylonian library from Senkereh. It 
dates at least as far back as the sixteenth century B.c. There are mythological 
tablets, with lists of the gods, lists of temples, a geographical list made before 
Babylon was the metropolis, a tablet of measures of length (referred to above), and 
a list of cube roots similar to the list of square roots discovered by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. These tablets give some valuable information, including the following 


characters for fractions :— YY 4 pronounced Sussan, >! 3, YyY % pronounced 
~~ _ 
Sinibu, and Vy £ pronounced Parapa. The attention of students should be 


directed to the tablets of birth portents, and similar inscriptions of the time of 
Assur-bani-pal ; they will be found to give a number of words not used in the 
historical inscriptions, 
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Museum, are especially remarkable, and form one of the 
most valuable parts of the collection. He likewise made 
additions to the palace of Esarhaddon (now buried under 
the mound of Nebbiyunas); but these have not yet 
been explored. The principal temple of Nineveh, called 
Ab > > Bit-masmasu, one of the most ancient: struc- 
tures in the country, which had been founded in the 
nineteenth century B.C., was also rebuilt by him, as well 
as the temple of Nergal at Sheref Khan. The temple of 
the goddess of Arbela was entirely rebuilt, and adorned 
with great splendour by Assur-bani-pal, who considered hin- 
self to be especially under the protection of this deity. In 
Babylonia, according to his annals, he restored the principal 
temples, including that of Nipur (Niffer), which in early ages 
had been the national temple of the Babylonians, and that 
of Bit-saggal at Babylon, and Bit-Zida at Borsippa. In the 
temple of Bit-saggal at Babylon, there was a celebrated 
chariot for the god Merodach to drive in: it is the subject of 
one of the old Babylonian chants; and it was redecorated 
by Assur-bani-pal with gold, silver, and precious stones. The 
public works show that the period was one of great splen- 
dour, but at the same time of great cruelty. The tortures 
and mutilations already described are represented on the 
walls of the palaces, as things to be gloried in. The captives 
taken in war were ground down with heavy toil, having to 
do all the rough work of building the palaces; and even the 
Arabian princes who had been captured were compelled to 
carry the bricks for the building. Outside the eastern gate 
of Nineveh, Assur-bani-pal had large preserves for keeping 
his hunting dogs, and the animals of the chase. Lions were 
caged here ready for the king’s sport; and the sculptures 
show the keepers opening the doors of these cages and 
letting the animals out, while further on the king is engaged 
in shooting and spearing them. One at least of the Arab 
kings, Ammuladin of Kedar, was kept a prisoner here, shut 
up with the king’s hounds, as a degradation. 

The military strength of the empire was kept up at this 
time in the following manner. All the governors of districts 
had to pay a certain fixed sum to the royal treasury, and 
also to attend, each with a body of troops, whenever the 
king made war. These troops constituted the main body of 
the army. Auxiliaries, furnished by kings either subject to 
or in alliance with Assyria, formed the remainder. The 
officer next in power to the king, in fact the commander-i- 


chief of the army, was the Foy, oe ==ahhi »/- turtanu, 
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tartan: he also governed a province which lay on the borders 
of Babylonia. Another title of the first rank was that of 
set Ey bf = a |->>> rab-saki, Rabshakeh. Sennacherib 
was rabshakeh during his father’s lifetime; and this title 
was sometimes held by the tartan. In the time of Assur- 
bani-pal a second tartan was created, whose station was on 
the northern frontier, and who was called the “tartan of 
Kummuha.” In the absence of the king it was the duty of 
the tartan to conduct military expeditions, or see to the 
defence of the country. But no expedition was undertaken, 
no city besieged, no battle fought, without enquiring of the 
oracles whether the time was propitious. Assur-bani-pal was 
at least as superstitious as any of his predecessors; and in 
his reign a tablet was written in which the favourable and 
unfavourable times for warlike operations are given. Accord- 
ing to this authority the month Abu (July) was the only one 
entirely unfavourable for military operations. The most 
interesting point in connection with the tablet is the account 
of the divisions of the night. Among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians the night was divided into three watches—the 
first watch >] itil >>] Paid| which was favourable for an 
attack on a city, the middle watch >|] JY Ecc} >=] 
which was unfavourable for a night attack, and the morning 
watch >]] WE 4] Sar +E VY which was again favourable. 

Assur-bani-pal was selfish, arrogant, and cruel, fond of 
pleasures and display, slavish to his gods, and capricious in 
the choice of his favourites. His reign marks the grandest 
era in Assyrian history, whether we regard the extent of the 
empire, the magnitude of its wars, or the state of its arts; 
but the constant drain on its resources, caused by the great 
military expeditions, rapidly exhausted the strength of the 
nation, and prepared it for its final fall. 





PARPAGLIA’S MISSION TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Amone the riddles of history there is one, much debated 
but still very far from solution, concerning the reasons which 
prompted Queen Elizabeth to establish the Church of England, 
the means she employed for this end, and the attitude of Rome 
in the matter. The many historians of the Queen tell each a 
different tale; and their accounts vary so much, and are so 
often perfectly irreconcileable, that a student who seeks for 
truth in the collective evidence of earlier writers is apt to 
become utterly bewildered. And this confusion can only be 
heightened by the superficial study of a mere fraction of the 
documents preserved at Simancas or elsewhere. It is true that 
even the published Calendar of State-papers at the English 
Record Office, and a bare hundredth part of the correspon- 
dence of Philip 11. and his agents, are quite sufficient to destroy 
the credit of the old stories told by Sarpi or Burnet, by Fox or 
by Dodd; but the materials thus supplied are utterly inadequate 
to build up a new and accurate version of Queen Elizabeth’s 
history. Such a work must remain impossible till the archives 
and libraries of Simancas and Madrid, of Brussels and Paris, 
of Vienna and Rome, have been systematically searched, and 
the collections in England fully explored. But when this has 
been done, there is little doubt that all or nearly all those 
strange ways of Elizabeth which puzzle present historians will 
receive an easy and natural explanation. She may not come 
out as a person who from the first acted upon a preconcerted 
plan, who had principles to which she was firm under all cir- 
cumstances, or an end she never lost sight of. She will pr- 
bably still appear as a wayward and passionate woman. But she 
will not justify the picture that has been drawn of her as a 
monstrous compound of blindness and perspicacity, of violence 
and self-control, of indecision and promptitude, alternating 
between selfishness, folly, and statesmanship, now mean and 
now heroic, but never logical and consistent. 

Elizabeth was a woman of singularly strong mind, of con- 
siderable talents and energy, but of inordinate vanity and self- 
conceit. This vanity and self-conceit led her into many errors; 
but at critical moments her daring and self-reliance enabled 
her sometimes to brave and overcome the perils she herself had 
created. Her moral feelings were probably very much of the 
sceptical or utilitarian kind. In other words, she had no pmn- 
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ciples. Whatever she considered to tend to the good of herself 
and her people, however bad it might be in itself, became good 
and just in her eyes. In this respect she was the exact reverse 
of her sister Mary. Mary was conscientious to the extreme, and 
sacrificed both her own and her people’s happiness to abstract 
theories: Elizabeth simply aimed at being firmly seated on the 
throne of a powerful England. Mary was a true and staunch 
friend, but a cruel and unrelenting enemy: Elizabeth was false 
and fickle, but rather humane for her times. Mary would not 
swerve for any earthly consideration from what she regarded 
as the path of salvation, and would never conform to what she 
considered a false and heretical worship: Elizabeth had no 
insuperable objection to any creed. Under Henry vu. she 
had lived a member of his Church; under Edward v1. she had 
readily submitted to the Puritan discipline, though it appears 
from her subsequent behaviour that she disliked it; under 
Mary she had indeed offered some resistance to the pressure 
employed to make her frequent the Catholic worship; but as 
soon as Mary died, and she herself was Queen, she became, if 
not a devout, at least a regular attendant at mass. 

But while it is highly probable that Elizabeth looked with 
equal indifference upon most dogmas of the different com- 
munions, and would on theological grounds have quarrelled 
with none of them, her feelings towards the clergy were far 
from friendly. She could not brook the control which at that 
time the clergy sought to exercise over the private acts even 
of the Sovereign. She could not bear the epithets with which 
their admonitions from the pulpit were seasoned. Her impe- 
rious temper could not allow an independent body to censure 
Sunday by Sunday the acts of her Government. She hated the 
clergy, even of her own Church; and for the casual admonition 
she had to submit to she avenged herself by deliberate insult. 
But the intensity of the feeling was not the same in all cases. 
Those who were least dependent upon her, who could brave 
her rage and set her anger at defiance, the powerful clergy of 
Rome, or those again who, though without worldly power, were 
still prepared to confront every danger in proclaiming what 
they considered the word of God, the disciples of Knox, Calvin, 
or Beza, had for these very reasons a chief place in her aversion. 
Nor could the clergy of the more moderate persuasion of Augs- 
burg and Heidelberg be entirely acceptable to her. They were 
independent of her; the nucleus of their church lay in Germany, 
80 that, in case of their opposing her wishes, she would have 
had no means to reduce them to obedience. 

And on one matter she had a serious disagreement with 
all these Churchmen—Catholic and Calvinist, Lutheran and 
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Reformed, alike. Freethinker and latitudinarian as she was 
upon most points, there was one doctrine to which she clung 
with the utmost tenacity; and this doctrine was rejected by 
all the churches just enumerated. It was the one which 
had led to the first separation of England from Rome, and 
which was now to lead to the second. <A marriage with a 
deceased brother’s wife, the Queen said, was contrary to the 
law of God; no authority on earth could allow it, no sanc- 
tion made it valid. Whoever would not agree to this she 
held to be openly or covertly her enemy, since he main- 
tained that the marriage of Henry vil. with Catherine of 
Aragon was valid, and consequently the one with Anne Boleyn 
invalid, and Elizabeth herself, the offspring of this latter, 
illegitimate. To the honour of the Protestants of Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, it must be said that, however much 
they had courted Henry viil., however much they looked to 
Elizabeth for help and support, they would never concede this 
point. Even at the risk of losing their most important ally, 
they had boldly proclaimed their belief in the perfect validity 
of the marriage of Henry vill. with Catherine; and they could 
no longer retreat from this position. But Elizabeth could not 
afford to have anything of this kind openly maintained in her 
dominion. It was not only a question of vanity with her: it 
was one of vital importance. The great majority of English- 
men of the sixteenth century considered their Sovereign as 
placed upon the throne by a special grace of the Almighty, 
conferred upon the legitimate heirs of their ancient kings. That 
such a grace could be conferred upon the offspring of an 
adulterous intercourse few of them would have believed; so 
that if it became openly acknowledged and generally under- 
stood that the Queen was a bastard, and that her right rested 
only upon an Act of Parliament, the loyalty of multitudes of 
her subjects would receive a severe shock. In this respect it 
was even questionable whether, at the moment of her acces- 
sion, Catholicism or Protestantism was the more favourable to 
her. Though they both agreed as to the fact of her ille- 
gitimacy, their behaviour with regard to it would be different. 
If she embraced Protestantism, the more important members 
of the Protestant clergy might understand the necessity of 
being silent on the subject of her birth. But the preachers 
who had only just shaken off the yoke of Rome, and had not 
yet submitted to a new discipline, were not the men to be mute 
at the bidding of their chiefs. In a moment of ill-humour 
outbursts might occur; the Queen might be reminded of the 
fact that she owed her power to worldly measures alone ; and 
the people, listening to such declamations, might lose the te 
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spect due to the sovereign. If, on the contrary, she chose 
to remain an obedient daughter of the Church of Rome, the 
question as to her right to the throne would not be raised. 
The Papal ministers would find some technical device to cover 
her illegitimacy; and the Catholic clergy would not throw 
doubt on the claims of a queen who was recognised by the Pope. 

For these reasons it has been maintained that Elizabeth, if 
she had preferred inglorious safety to the bold and adventurous 
course she pursued, would have done well to remain a Catholic 
and to marry an archduke. This opinion, however, does not 
appear a sound one. Though Elizabeth might certainly, for 
the moment, have reckoned upon the forbearance, even upon 
the assistance, of the Holy See, yet, sooner or later, a quarrel 
would have arisen. Elizabeth personally was haughty and 
overbearing ; her people were intensely averse to all foreign 
interference in their affairs; and, while the reforming Popes 
Pius v. and Sixtus v. would have claimed an absolute obedience, 
she would, both from inclination and policy, have refused 
it. Rome accordingly would have thrown her over as a mere 
political instrument, to which no respect was due; and it is 
very questionable whether, in such a case, she would have had 
an equally good position for opposing to the Church of Rome 
a Church of her own. Still there were other reasons of great 
weight, which, at the moment of Elizabeth’s accession, made it 
imperative upon her to remain for a time a Catholic, at least in 
appearance. When Queen Mary died, on the 17th of November 
1558, she left the realm at war with France, unable to defend 
itself by its own exertions, and possessing only one ally— 
Philip 1. of Spain. Thus, when Elizabeth ascended the throne, 
she found herself in a political league, which, besides herself 
and Philip, comprised, as one of its most important members, 
Pauliv. In the opposite camp were the King of France, Mary 
Stuart, and the Protestant Princes of Germany. The men who 
a few years later were Elizabeth’s friends, Coligny, Dandelot, 
Vendéme, Condé, were now eager for Mary Stuart’s claim, against 
which Philip was the only barrier. Philip’s party, therefore, 
had to be treated with consideration; and nothing could be 
done that might weaken it. For these reasons it was that 
Cecil, at the moment of Elizabeth’s accession, wished to send a 
special embassy not only to Philip, Ferdinand, and the other 
secular Princes of the Catholic side, but also to the Pope him- 
self? It is true that for a moment Elizabeth thought of 
abandoning this wise policy, and getting out of her awkward 
position by simply betraying Philip. In return for her treachery 
she would have asked for the complete recognition of herself as 

1 London, Record Office, Eliz. For. vol. i. 
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Queen of England, and the restoration of the fortress of Calais, 
On this subject Frangois de Vendosme, Vidame de Chartres, 
Governor of Calais,’ corresponded with her, and sent Guido 
Cavalcanti over to England; but mutual distrust and the 
extravagance of Elizabeth’s demands prevented the scheme 
from being carried any further. Thus Elizabeth had to remain 
friends with Philip and the Pope. Her policy was to go to 
mass ; and to mass accordingly she went. 

At last, however, on the 12th of March 1559, the long-desired 
peace between France and England was concluded at Cateau- 
Cambrésis. The terms were such that the Queen could con- 
sider herself free; and she accordingly began to prosecute her 
aims in England. The essential object for her was the recon- 
stitution of the Church of Henry VIIL., since this Church was the 
only one which considered her legitimate. She lost no time, 
At a disputation held at Westminster between Protestant and 
Catholic divines, marked partiality was shown to the former by 
the royal officers; and when the latter ventured to protest, an 
order came from Court committing them to the Tower. Hostili- 
ties having begun, the allegiance to Rome was thrown over. 
Elizabeth, who had but just refused the title of Supreme Head, 
now accepted that of Governor of the Church of England. The 
liturgy was again used instead of the mass; the communion 
was given in both kinds; and the crucifix was banished from 
the altar. The point at which the Queen really aimed in all 
these changes—the law about forbidden marriages—was carried 
quietly and almost unheeded along with the other reforms. 
Without any noise being made about it, the Queen was legiti- 
mated. 

The opposition to these proceedings was not an organized 
movement. Rome had not yet spoken out. The authority of 
the Holy See had not yet been thrown into the balance. For 
at Rome Elizabeth had a powerful protector in the person of 
Philip 1., who, in his dread of the pretensions of Mary Stuart, 
forgot his religious intolerance, and shielded the heretical 
Queen. Paul Iv. was thus prevented from acting against her 
for a while ; and just at the moment when he seemed decided to 
do so, he died. A long interregnum followed, leaving Elizabeth 
free for more than four months, to establish as firmly as might 
be the discipline of the new Church. A new Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had been named in the person of Matthew Parker ; and, 
this done, the other Sees were quickly filled with Elizabeth's 
creatures. 

1 Mr. Froude and the Calenderers of the English Record Office mistake this 


man for Anthony of Bourbon, Duke of Vendéme, though the one signs F. de 
Vendosme and the other Antoine de Bourbon. 
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Thus it came to pass that when, at Christmas 1559, the 
Cardinal de’ Medici ascended the chair of St. Peter, under the 
the name of Pius Iv., he found his spiritual domain as dis- 
ordered as his temporal one. Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
the north of Germany, were almost wholly Protestant. In 
Poland, according to the Nuncio Delfino, only a spark was 
wanted to kindle the flames of a general rebellion. In Germany 
the accession of Maximilian to the Imperial throne would soon 
give the upper hand to the Reformers. In the Low Countries 
manifest signs of the coming storm appeared; and in Switzer- 
land religious war was already raging. France was drifting 
the same way ; and the Huguenots, though they had as yet not 
broken out in open rebellion, were daily gaining in strength 
and boldness. The very fact of the accession of Francis I1., and 
the influence which, by means of his queen, Mary Stuart, the 
Guises obtained over the feeble king, tended rather to injure 
than to fortify the cause of Catholicism. Latitudinarians such 
as Catherine de’ Medici, Montmorency, and St. André, afraid of 
the growing power of the house of Guise, were less averse to 
an alliance with the Reformers. A national council, which was 
already talked of, might, under such circumstances, prove the 
first step towards a national schism. For all these movements 
England was a natural centre and ally. While the northern 
States were too far away, while in Germany the several Princes 
were too insignificant and only half sovereign, while in France 
the parties were matched, England had the advantage of a 
central position, a government supreme and independent of all 
other powers, and an official recognition of the Reformation. It 
was the one country which was always ready to encourage 
revolt against Rome, a safe refuge from persecution, a constant 
focus of infection. Already the Protestants of Scotland, en- 
couraged by Elizabeth’s agents, had formed the famous League 
of the Congregation, and risen in open rebellion ; the French 
’eformers were plotting underhand with the English Am- 
bassador ; and the crews of the English ships trading along the 
coasts of Flanders, France, Spain, and Portugal, carried the 
seeds of heresy to countries which hitherto had remained com- 
paratively pure and orthodox. It was therefore a matter of the 
highest moment for Catholicism that Elizabeth should not be 
allowed to pursue her course, and revolutionize all around her. 
If England was not to become a permanent centre of opposi- 
tion, a struggle must be made to gain it back. Nor did such a 
struggle appear hopeless; on the contrary, it was thought that 
the task might prove an easy one. In England, unlike Pro- 
testant Germany, a great number, perhaps even a majority, of 
the people had remained firm in their creed, and were only 
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prevented by the tyranny of the Council from openly professing 
their religion. While help was due to these faithful brethren, 
their numbers made it probable that under proper guidance 
they would themselves be able to stem the tide. What was 
wanted was an organization of the many elements hostile to 
the Reformation ; and the accomplishment of this the Pope re- 
garded as a duty. 

At that time the theoretical panacea for all the evils of Chris- 
tendom was a General Council ; nor was Pius Iv. by any means 
doubtful of its salutary effect. From the day of his election, he 
had been decided to call such a Council together; but owing to 
the disturbed state of Europe—the very anarchy it was to heal— 
its convocation would require some time. Pius, however, well 
knew that too much time had already been lost, especially with 
respect to the Queen of England, who had for months past been 
allowed to proceed without any check from Rome. If some- 
thing was not done quickly, it might prove too late. The 
English Catholics, finding no assistance in the very quarter 
from which they had a right to expect it, and seeing that the 
course taken by the Queen was not even censured at Rome, 
would lose heart, and give up all opposition. And thus England, 
sinking deeper and deeper into the abyss of heresy, would be lost 
irretrievably. 

Perhaps a Pope of transcendent genius and strength might 
still have brought England back to his obedience ; but Pius Iv. 
was not sucha man. His election had been due much more to 
the absence of those distinctive qualities which had excited 
hostility against his competitors than to any pre-eminence of 
his own. A kind, upright man, of considerable capacity and 
intelligence, and very earnest in his work, he might in quieter 
times have proved an excellent Pope. But his position was so 
complicated and difficult that it required both a minute acquaint- 
ance with the details and a vast and statesmanlike view of the 
whole. Pius had neither. Under the rule of his predecessor 
he had scarcely had any share in the government of the Church 
or of the Pontifical States. He had not, like many of his for- 
mer colleagues, been sent on embassies, and lived in foreign 
countries. Without previous opportunity to develop any 
talents he might possess, and to gain by practice the habit of 
affairs, he had come to the throne of St. Peter without any 
formed views as to the policy it would be necessary to pursue; 
and in English affairs, as well as in all others, he was dependent 
for information upon his counsellors. 

At that time there were two sets of men at Rome who were 
held to be particularly well acquainted with England, and fully 
able to judge of the remedy to be applied to its state. One of 
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these sets consisted of the English Catholics who had flocked 
together to Rome. Their leaders were Dr. Edward Carne, lately 
the Queen’s ambassador, and Sir Francis Englefield, who had 
been of Queen Mary’s council; and they were in constant cor- 
respondence with the English malcontents. The other set con- 
sisted of the Italians who had lately been in England, and were 
nearly all of them friends or servants of the late Cardinal Pole 
—Commendone, Priuli, Ormanetto, Parpaglia, and others. Pius 
considered that these men would be able and ready to tell the 
truth and to give good advice, and consulted them on what 
should be done with regard to England. But they could not 
give good counsel ; for their view of the case was narrowed by 
their own passions, and they were entirely unacquainted with 
the real grounds of the new schism, and with its relation to 
general politics. The English malcontents, seeing the Queen 
rather favourable to the outward forms of Catholic worship, and 
rather violent against the ultra-Protestants, fondly believed 
that she might not after all be really disaffected to the ancient 
creed, and that, if only Cecil and his adherents could be driven 
from office, she might, out of fear of Puritanism, return to union 
with Rome. The Italians were probably better aware of her 
real position. They understood that she had provoked the 
whole schism only because of the marriage prohibition con- 
tained in the English Book of Common Prayer, and not contained 
in the Canon Law; so that, as the Canon Lawcould not be changed 
to please her, and as she would not and could not give up her 
point, no conciliation would be possible. But they had nothing 
to lose, and would only gain in importance and perhaps even in 
emoluments if a negotiation were begun. They had, moreover, 
a grudge against Elizabeth. Some of them had been treated 
rather roughly at the Queen’s accession; and they had all 
lost the prospect of advancement from England. Thus both 
the Englishmen and the Italians agreed on one point: a 
Nuncio was to be sent to England in order to admonish the 
Queen to give up her errors and live as a good Catholic. The 
policy of inaction which had hitherto been pursued showed, 
they said, a spirit of unbecoming weakness ; and carelessness on 
the part of Rome could only disgust and dishearten the faithful 
Catholics. The King of Spain, who recommended it, did so 
from political motives. His dread of Mary Stuart, his jealousy 
of France, made him forget the real welfare of Christianity. 
The Pope might easily perceive that the accounts which the 
Spanish ministers gave of Elizabeth’s doings were always too 
favourable, that they tried to colour over whatever she did, but 
that they could not deny that ever since her accession she had 
steadily gone on in her work of separation from Rome. On the 
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other hand, the course which the French seemed to desire— 
that the Pope should declare against her immediately and 
without previous conciliatory efforts—was equally fraught with 
dangers. The English people would resent such a measure; 
the Catholics would be pursued with violence, and no toleration 
whatever shown to them ; bloody wars would be the result, and 
who could know how they would end ?? 

All this was true enough. The Pope had long suspected both 
the French and the Spanish ministers, and all the more as the 
latter were unable to tell him of their one solitary hope—Eliza- 
beth’s inclination for Dudley. So he took the middle course. He 
yielded to the repeated entreaties of Elizabeth’s enemies ; and, 
having decided to send a Nuncio to her, at the end of April 1560, 
he, at their request, appointed Vincenzo Parpaglia, Abbot of San 
Saluto, to the office. The Abbot was to proceed by way of 
Germany and Flanders, and once arrived in England was to 
admonish the Queen to leave her evil ways and return to the 
obedience of the Holy See. If she would only do this, he was 
to promise her a most benevolent welcome, and all possible 
help on the part of the Pope. But if he found her obstinate in 
her heresy, he was to explain to her the dangers to which she 
exposed herself by braving the censures of the Church and the 
deprivation of her realm.? 

Vincenzo Parpaglia was a Piedmontese by birth. He had, 
we do not know at what time, entered the service of Charles m1. 
of Savoy, his liege lord, and had been employed by him in 
several diplomatic affairs, and rewarded by the title and income 
of an Abbot of the convent of San Saluto. Having left the 
service of the Duke, he entered the household of Cardinal Pole, 
with whom he acquired considerable influence, and whose entire 
confidence he enjoyed. He was employed by Pole in delicate 
missions, some of which he fulfilled with considerable skill. 
He was sent to procure the hasty and inconsiderate nomin- 
ation of Pole as legate to England, while the country was 
still in open rebellion against Rome, and, finding that 
Julius m1. had already forestalled his master’s wishes, he 
went, nevertheless, to Rome to settle the minor points. 
Again, when the Cardinal had finally been received in Eng- 
land, he almost exclusively conducted the negotiations which 
his master, as Legate pro pace, kept up with France and Spain, 
until the conference of Mark was brought about. He continued 
to intrigue at both courts, until at last both French and Spaniards, 
suspecting the agent of Pole, and suspecting Pole himself, con- 
cluded a truce without their intervention.® All this time he 
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had shown proof of considerable ability; but at the same time 
he had evinced’ so great a love of intrigue and mischief that 
Philip strongly remonstrated with Pole, who was forced to 
dismiss and disown his servant.! Parpaglia now went to Paris, 
there to plot and intrigue with Cardinal Caraffa, whom he 
followed to Rome; and next, all at once, he left for Flanders, 
with the ostensible purpose of entering the service of Philibert 
Emanuel of Savoy. There we find him at the moment of 
Queen Elizabeth’s accession, eagerly endeavouring to excite 
distrust and jealousy between her ministers and the French 
and Spaniards. He was, however, so well known already at 
Philip’s court that he excited universal suspicion; and, no 
patron stepping in to shield him from the royal anger, he was 
arrested and afterwards banished from the King’s dominions. 
He was returning to Rome by way of France, when he was once 
more arrested. His intrigues had not been more acceptable to 
the French than to the Spaniards ; and the treatment he had to 
undergo in the French prisons seems to have been still worse than 
that he had had to submit to in Flanders. His imprisonment, 
however, was not of long duration ; for in the beginning of 1560 
we find him again at Rome, exerting himself in his accustomed 
way, quite ready to go on any dangerous errand, provided it 
gave scope for the display of his abilities. 

Pius Iv., in deciding upon this mission and choosing such a 
man as Parpaglia for it, fully understood that it might and even 
must lead to further action ; that it would occasion considerable 
excitement in England ; that it might weaken the Government, 
and even lead to its total overthrow, and make the country an 
easy prey to a foreign conqueror. Ten years earlier such con- 
siderations would have restrained the action of the Pope; but 
the last few years had strangely altered the position of the 
different parties. 

Europe, in the early part of the sixteenth century, presented a 
spectacle resembling in some points that which three centuries 
later it presented under Napoleon I. The ambition of Charles v. 
equalled that of the great French Emperor ; he, too, dreamed of 
nothing less than a universal empire. When the battle of Pavia 
seemed to have decided in his favour, his conduct in Italy 
became so oppressive that he met with resistance even from his 
former ally, Pope Clement vu. He answered by ordering the 
Constable of Bourbon to take Rome; and the Pope had to fly 
for his life to the Castle of St. Angelo. Seeing the immense 
danger to which the ambition of Charles v. exposed all 
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the sovereigns of Europe, Clement set aside all other con- 
siderations and became the ally of every enemy of the Emperor, 
Only a few years before, when the national movement in 
Germany had taken a religious form, when a friar had attacked 
the papal and foreign emissaries, and he and his adherents had 
declaimed against the divine service being held in a foreign 
language, the Holy See had strongly opposed the movement 
and anathematized the new heresiarch. The heresy, however, 
had grown ; it was now not only an opposition to Rome, but an 
opposition also to the foreign Spanish Emperor ; it represented 
the national party in Germany. The French were already allied 
with them against the common foe; and into this league 
Clement vil. entered. The most Christian king, the German 
Protestants, the Turks, and the Pope, who soon became the 
acknowledged chief of the Italian patriots, were from that time 
allies against Charles v. Sometimes, indeed, when the En- 
peror’s star seemed waning altogether, when it was thought 
that misfortune and sickness had broken his spirit, when no 
danger was any longer apprehended from his ambition and 
power, and when at the same time the Protestants, heated by 
religious fanaticism, went further and further in their innovations, 
and gained over one province after another, the Pope felt again 
as Supreme Pontiff, and forgot for a moment the secular prince. 
Forsaking his allies, he assisted Charles v. against the heretics, 
and lent him his aid to re-establish the Catholic worship along 
with the imperial power. But invariably at the very first 
successes, Charles again became overbearing, and the Pope, 
offended and frightened, at once returned to his former policy 
of opposition to the Emperor. And thus it was that, after more 
than thirty years of war, after many a battle seemingly de- 
cisive, Charles found himself in much the same position as 
before, while the only party which had been steadily gaining 
ground was that of the Protestants. 

But now all this was changed; and the stormy conclave 
which led to the election of Pius IV. was to mark a new era in 
the policy of Rome—the era of reaction. Charles v., the Em- 
peror before whose ambition the Popes had hitherto trembled, 
was no more. At the end of 1558 he had died at Yuste; and 
with him had died that ambition and that energy which made 
him so terrible. Philip, his son, succeeded him in all his 
dominions, and wore all his crowns except one which practical 
men might sneer at, but which to Charles appeared the most 
important of all—the one which sanctioned all his wild 
schemes—the crown of the Emperor of the Romans. Philip's 
influence in Germany, vigorously combated by the younger 
Austrian branch, was but small; and in Italy, though he ob- 
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tained the title of Imperial Vicar, his power was less than 
his father’s had been. The crown of England and Ireland, 
which he had worn in right of his wife, he lost by her death a 
few weeks after that of his father; the crown of Portugal he 
could not yet hope to inherit. Both on account of this altered 
position and of the difference of character between him and his 
father, a total change of politics took place at the Spanish Court. 
Abandoning all ideas of further conquest, Philip seemed only 
intent on keeping his own. His ambition was not to be feared ; 
aggression was not to be apprehended from him. The Pope 
could lay aside all jealousy of the power of the Catholic King, 
and proceed fearlessly against the enemies of the Church, in the 
confidence that he would not want them again to defend his 
temporal throne. 

So far Pius had fully understood the question; what lay 
beyond had not yet become clear to him. Incautiously, and 
without calculating the consequences, he disclosed his intention 
of sending a nuncio to England (which had been kept strictly 
secret) to Francisco de Vargas, King Philip’s ambassador.' 
Great was his astonishment at the violent opposition his plan 
immediately met with from the Spaniard. The Pope had never 
realized the fact, but too well known to Vargas, that if Philip 
had not the inordinate ambition of his father, that ambition had 
not died out of Europe, but only changed sides, and taken up its 
abode at the court of France. On the 24th of April 1558, the 
Dauphin Francis, heir to the French crown, had married 
Mary Stuart, who claimed at Queen Mary’s death to be the 
legitimate heir of the throne of England. A year later Francis 
and Mary had become King and Queen of France; and they 
were at the time nearly at open war with Elizabeth. That they 
harboured plans to drive her out of England, and to take her 
place for themselves was certain; nor would the accomplish- 
ment of this success have been the last step of their ambition. 
Having united the British Islands to France, the King and - 
Queen would have been masters of the Channel; they would 
have been able to cut off the Flemish Provinces from the rest of 
Philip’s dominions, and might have brought about sooner, more 
completely, and with greater advantage to the French interest, 
that rising of the Netherlands against Spanish oppression, which 
was to happen a few years later. A like position and aim give 
rise to like views and conduct; and thus Francis and Mary, 
finding themselves successors to Charles V.’s ambition, began to 
play Charles v.’s game. Casting off all deference for national 
feelings, they put a strong pressure upon their Scottish subjects. 
They abandoned their former allies, the Protestants, and became 
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zealous Catholics. They plotted and intrigued both in Italy, 
and in Flanders and England; and though they were at peace 
with every one, they kept up a considerable army and navy, 
They hid their policy so little that Philip wouid have been 
blind not to see through it, and a fool not to counteract it. To 
defend the national independence of England, therefore, became 
to him an imperative duty: to favour the natural friends of her 
independence, a secondary but also very important obligation, 
Already at Cateau Cambrésis the Spanish ministers had stoutly 
maintained the interests of England. To their exertions, to the 
decided attitude of Philip, it was chiefly due that a promise 
was extorted from the King of France for the restitution of 
Calais, that the Dauphin and Dauphiness had to ratify the treaty, 
thereby recognising Elizabeth as Queen of England, in short 
that all guarantees were given for the safety of Elizabeth's 
throne. The Catholic King it had been who had arranged the 
quarrels between the Queen of England and the Protestant 
Hanseatic towns. It was in Philip’s dominions that Elizabeth 
borrowed money; his subjects furnished her with arms and 
ammunition for her troops ; in short he proved, if not her friend 
at heart, her true and faithful ally. He defended the heretical 
Queen of England against the French, in order that he might 
the more securely burn the heretic burghers in Flanders. 

But he did even more than this, willingly or unwillingly, for 
Elizabeth’s safety. It was greatly to her advantage that the 
English Catholics had not been quick to understand the altered 
position of the Kings of Spain and of France. The latter still 
appeared to them as the ally of Northumberland, as the aider 
and abettor of Wyatt, as the instigator of constant revolt against 
Queen Mary, as the friend of Elizabeth and of heresy. Them- 
selves most earnest in their creed, they were unable to under- 
stand that: political motives may be stronger than the prompt- 
ings of religious zeal; that Henry 11. of France might have been 
a good Catholic, though he assisted the heretics; that Philip 
would assist them in his turn, though himself perfectly orthodox. 
To them Philip still appeared as the restorer of the faith five 
years ago, as the husband of pious Queen Mary; and some of 
them, in their hate of Elizabeth, even saw in him the successor 
of his wife. Some of them realized part of the truth; but even 
they either were still hopeful that he would prefer the inspira- 
tions of piety to those of policy, or else despaired of convine- 
ing the bulk of their party of the change that had taken place. 
All of them expected from him, and from him alone, advice, 
guidance, and support. To his soothing influence, to the friend- 
ship he showed the Queen, notwithstanding her heretical doings, 
it is chiefly to be ascribed that the English Catholics offered so 
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little resistance, that as yet no symptom had appeared of rebel- 
lion, and that many a faithful son of Rome was fighting in Scot- 
land for the Protestant Lords of the Congregation against the 
Catholic Queen Regent. Philip’s ambassador in England, 
Alvaro de Quadra, had been directed to act with the greatest 
circumspection. To the overtures of those who applied to him 
with a request for assistance, and an offer of services against 
the Queen, he gave evasive replies. To the more ardent he re- 
presented that the time had not yet come, and exhorted them 
not to squander their forces in too early resistance. To the less 
violent he intimated that gentle means might still be found to 
change the Queen’s mind, and bring her back to reason. Being 
himself a Catholic bishop of undoubted zeal for the Church, his 
influence was sufficient to balance the natural impatience of the 
more violent adherents of Rome, and the incitement they re- 
ceived from France. De Quadra’s policy towards the Queen 
was in accordance with his behaviour with respect to her subjects. 
By all gentle means he tried to bring her back to the obedi- 
ence of Rome. Now he played on her fears of France, upon 
her aversion to Calvinists and other violent reformers, frighten- 
ing her to the best of his ability, in order to keep her back from 
any bold movement against the Catholics; now he encouraged 
with all his might the intrigue with Lord Robert Dudley; now 
he threatened her with his master’s anger. But he never at 
that time plotted against her. By the arrival of a nuncio this 
happy quiet would immediately be disturbed. However great 
the influence of De Quadra might be, the authority of the Pope’s 
representative would, with the Catholics at least, throw it into 
the shade, Philip’s minister would no longer be master of the 
situation. Parpaglia, if the Queen admitted him into England, 
would pursue a policy contrary to that of De Quadra. He 
would flatter and deceive her; he would allay her fears, lull her 
vigilance to sleep, rejoice in every fault she committed. And 
instead of quieting the Catholics he would incite them to resist. 
The conflicting influences, the different modes of speech of the 
Spanish ambassador and the nuncio, would shake the credit of 
both, would disorganize parties and rouse individuals, would 
lead to disturbance and revolt ; and, in the confusion that would 
ensue, England might become an easy prey to France. 

All this Vargas well knew. He had received repeated 
instructions to prevent any step which might prove dangerous 
to the Queen of England :! here was such a step, and it was his 
duty to oppose it. Scarcely had the Pope told him that a 
nuncio was to proceed to the court of Queen Elizabeth, to ad- 
monish her to forsake her evil ways, when he remonstrated in 
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strong language. He dwelt on the many disadvantages of such 
a mission. It was well known, he said, who were the real 
instigators of such a measure, and what were their aims. The 
Pope ought to remember that England was not alone concerned ; 
that it was not the only country infected with heresy, nor the 
worst. And what if the nuncio were refused admittance? The 
Pope must either swallow the affront offered him in the person 
of his ambassador, and raise the spirit of the heretics by the 
impunity with which they were allowed to insult him, or he 
must begin proceedings against the Queen. This latter course 
would destroy every hope of a peaceful settlement of the ques- 
tion, would make it impossible for the Queen to give way, and 
would drive her to extreme courses and to retaliation upon her 
Catholic subjects. It would, moreover, strengthen her position 
and weaken the Catholic party in England. Many an English- 
man would resent the proceedings against his Queen, would 
look at the deprivation pronounced against her by the Holy 
See as an undue interference, and, when called upon to 
choose between his allegiance to Rome and his allegiance to 
his Queen, might prefer the latter. It was far more probable 
that by this mission his Holiness would endanger religion in 
Flanders and in France than restore it in England. The Pope, 
seeing Vargas take the matter so earnestly, became rather un- 
easy. He expressed his regret at not having told him before 
of what he was going to do. The nuncio, he assured him, 
would act with the greatest prudence. The man chosen for 
the office was perfectly fitted for it, knowing England well, 
having been already employed in delicate negotiations, and 
therefore sufficiently discreet to feel his way, and do nothing 
against the true interests of the Holy See, or, what was the same 
thing, against those of the Catholic king. It was, he said, the 
abbot of San Saluto. At this name Vargas started afresh, and 
protested that the Pope had chosen the very worst person for 
this very worst errand ; Parpaglia was a reckless intriguer who 
would take pleasure in embroiling everything. He was going 
to proceed in this strain, when, to the great relief of the Pope, 
some cardinals entered to hold a congregation under his pre- 
sidency, and gave him a pretext for dismissing the ambassador 
and escaping his remonstrances. 

But Vargas was not to be so easily suppressed, He straight- 
way repaired to Cardinal Charles Borromeo, the Pope’s nephew 
and confidential minister, and freely expounded the reasons 
which made him object so strongly to the proposed mission 
and the person chosen for it. As to the mission, he urged 
strongly the arguments he had already brought forward in the 
Pope’s presence; as to the person, he roundly declared that 
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Parpaglia was the man least of all fitted for the office. Being 
a servant of the late Cardinal Pole, the abbot was naturally 
odious to the Queen and to the majority of Englishmen, and 
on his side could not but still nourish some grudge against 
those who, in his late master’s lifetime, had thwarted his designs. 
At heart more French than Piedmontese, Parpaglia would not 
be sufficiently impartial and moderate. His love of mischief, 
which had been so manifestly shown on former occasions, 
would lead him to embroil matters even more than they were 
embroiled already ; and, instead of doing good to the cause of 
religion, he would only promote the cause of France. Besides, 
as the abbot had, on account of his misconduct, been banished 
from Philip’s dominions, Vargas felt sure that the king could 
not but resent his nomination, as a sign of small respect to 
himself. He charged Borromeo to tell the Pope all this, and 
earnestly to beg of him to abandon the project. The diplo- 
matic cardinal did as he was bidden; but, himself rather favour- 
able to the nuncio, he was no good advocate of the opposite 
cause. The Pope replied on the following morning, the 4th of 
May, that he was very sorry the thing gave so much displeasure 
to Vargas, but that, having gone so far, Parpaglia having 
already received his commission and leave to depart, it could 
not be recalled. In future, the Pope promised he would first 
consult Vargas. To soothe, however, the apprehensions of the 
ambassador, Borromeo assured him that the abbot had orders to 
consult about everything with De Quadra, and to be guided by 
his advice, and that, on his way to London, he was to stop at 
Brussels to wait for a safe-conduct from the Queen, and at the 
same time to confer with the Duchess of Parma and Granvella. 

Still Vargas was not content. He fully understood that all 
these protestations meant nothing, that the fact of Parpaglia’s 
going, however quiet his outward behaviour, however fair his 
speeches, would be pernicious to Elizabeth, and that he ought 
not even to be allowed to ask for admittance into England and to 
put the Queen in the position of refusing it. Again he went 
to the Pope, and repeated his remonstrances with such energy 
that Pius became perplexed, and reluctantly gave way. In 
order that Vargas might write to Philip about the matter and 
receive his reply, a courier was sent after Parpaglia, who had 
already left Rome, to stop him till the King’s answer had 
arrived. The courier was fortunate enough to overtake the 
abbot, who, being to his great regret forced to postpone his 
journey, preferred returning to Rome, there to expostulate with 
the ministers of the Pope and with Vargas himself? rather than 
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stay at Viterbo. The same day other couriers were galloping 
to Spain and to Flanders to warn King Philip, Granvella, and 
De Quadra of the danger that was threatening the Queen. 

When Parpaglia’s nomination had become certain, the spirit 
of the English malcontents at Rome rose. When his departure 
at last took place, their exultation became so strong that they 
could no longer hide their joy, and forgot that prudent secrecy 
which had hitherto served them so well. Little acquainted with 
the real state of European affairs, they did not foresee the oppo- 
sition which would be offered to their plans. Sanguine as all 
refugees are, they already saw the Queen humbled to the dust, 
and religion restored in their country. Those indeed among 
them who occupied a more distinguished position, who had 
still some prudence left, did not manifest their joy too openly, 
but professed still an outward loyalty to Elizabeth. Sir 
Edward Carne wrote to the Queen, and apprised her of 
Parpaglia’s coming ;* while Sir Francis Englefield wrote 
to Bacon, the Lord Keeper, upon the same subject.3 Neither 
the one nor the other thought fit in these letters to ex- 
plain what share they had had in this mission, what fruit 
they thought would come of it, or what were their feelings 
on the subject. But in private letters to their friends they 
seem to have been less prudent. In one of these, it appears, 
Carne exultingly declared that Parpaglia was to begin the 
cognizance of the Queen’s right to the throne, and that it was 
easy to foresee what, in case of obstinacy on her part, would be 
the award.* Others were even more imprudent. Feeling cer- 
tain that the days of Elizabeth’s insolent reign were numbered, 
they scarcely held it worth while to hide their thoughts any 
longer, and forgot that the very friends and relations to whom 
they were addressing their treasonable missives were still in 
the power of the Queen whom they wished to overthrow.’ 

All this while the English agent at Venice, John Shers, was 
keenly watching their proceedings. Whatever he could gather 
of their doings from the communications of the Venetian 
Government, from private reports, or by the accounts of his 
spies, he wrote to Cecil and to the Queen; and by him it was 
that Elizabeth was first apprised of the danger that was threat- 
ening her. The news reached her at a critical moment. 
Trusting that, whatever she might do, Philip would protect her 
against the resentment of France, she had taken, with regard to 
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Scotland, a bolder course than her Council advised. First, she 
had secretly assisted the rebellious lords with money. Then 
Winter, her admiral, sailed out with the fleet to intercept the 
succour which the Marquis d’Elbceuf was to lead over to the 
French in Scotland; and he would have attempted to do so 
had not a violent gale accomplished the work for him. But 
Winter, not content with the victory the elements had given 
him, riding up the Firth of Forth, attacked and destroyed some 
French ships, and thereby forced the French commander-in- 
chief to fall back into Leith. And this not proving sufficient 
to rouse the Scottish lords into anything like sustained energy, 
part of the English army, under the command of Lord Grey de 
Wilton, crossed the border on the 28th of March, joined the 
Scots, and laid siege to Leith. The enterprise, however, was 
more difficult than was expected. The town was well fortified, 
and defended by a garrison of from three to four thousand men 
under D’Oyselles, Martigues, and La Brosse,—all excellent 
soldiers. The English sappers, veterans of Philip, worked on 
at their trenches, notwithstanding the fire of the besieged ; but 
when these latter made a sally, the English foot that were to 
defend the works were thrown into utter confusion and routed. 
A blockade, for which the troops were sufficient, would indeed 
have delivered the town, without great loss, into Elizabeth’s 
hands ; but it might have lasted many months; and therefore, 
as soon as a sufficient breach was battered, a storm was resolved 
upon. On the 7th of May the English attacked the place. As 
might be expected of raw levies led by inexperienced captains, 
they fell into confusion. The galling fire of the French added 
to the disorder; the bugles had to sound a retreat; and the 
troops fell back, leaving near a thousand of their comrades in 
the ditches of the fortress. Though the disaster was not very 
terrible in fact, it appeared so to an army and a people unused 
to real war. It was thought doubtful for a moment whether 
seven thousand English, assisted by a strong fleet, had not 
better retire before three thousand French. Norfolk had in all 
haste to send two thousand men to reinforce Grey ; but though 
the blockade was thus kept up, the English captains had not 
the slightest wish to renew their experiment of a storm. Leith, 
it was reckoned, might hold out till August; if the French by 
that time could assemble a fleet sufficient to break through 
Winter’s squadron, and throw victuals and a thousand or two 
additional men into Leith, Grey would after all be forced to 
retire. 

At such a conjuncture no news could be more unwelcome to 
the Queen than that which she received from Italy. She very 
naturally believed that the mission of Parpaglia originated 
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with Philip and his ministers, or at least had not been resolved 
upon without their knowledge. If such was the case, if neither 
the Spanish agents at Rome had offered sufficient resistance 
to a step so very dangerous to her, nor the Spanish ambassador 
in London had warned her of its approach, she might conclude 
that Philip was no longer true to her; that, weary of her 
headstrong ways, he was leaving her to her fate. Left to 
struggle alone with France and with her own Catholic sub- 
jects at home, she must succumb. Every post brought bad 
tidings. The French were arming again; the Scots were 
wavering; and, worst of all, some intercepted letters of Carne 
and of his friends showed the Queen how little she could 
trust to those who seemed to be her friends. Many a man 
who had been thought true to her appeared now in the light 
of a traitor; many who had been thought neutral were found 
to be decided though secret enemies. An abyss seemed to be 
opening at Elizabeth’s feet, ready to swallow her and the 
Church of her creation. Well might she renew the prophecies 
of Cassandra, and fear the worst. 

Had Parpaglia really been sent with Philip’s consent, had 
he been allowed to fulfil his mission and to ask at least for 
admittance at Elizabeth’s court, the Queen, far from triumph- 
ing over her enemies, would have had to fear even for her 
personal safety. Three courses would have lain open before 
her, each fraught with considerable danger. First, she might 
simply have refused to admit Parpaglia and to hear his message. 
In taat case the Pope, after the slight put upon him in the 
person of his ambassador, could not but have resented the 
Queen’s behaviour. He would all the more have listened to 
the advice of her enemies; proceedings would have begun 
against her at Rome; and censures and deprivation might have 
followed. The Catholics would have deserted her, if not alto- 
gether turned against her. But at that moment to lose the sup- 
port of her Catholic subjects would have been to lose her crown. 
The English Catholics weré cheered by the disaster which had 
befallen the Queen’s army in Scotland, and which had had a 
very disheartening effect on the reforming party; they were 
cheered, too, by the news of the intended mission of Parpaglia, 
of which they had been apprised by their friends at Rome; and 
thus they began already to show signs of a dangerous spirit. 
The Earls of Westmoreland and Northumberland were said to 
be plotting against the Queen. Lord Dacres was suspected of 
doing the same. Of the heads of the army a good many were 
disaffected, so much so that one of them, Sir James Crofts, had 
been ordered back to London, there to undergo an examination. 
Lord Montague, who was shortly expected back from Spain, 
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would probably join the disaffected; and his influence might 
induce the Duke of Norfolk, who commanded the army in the 
north, to prefer his allegiance to the Pope to his allegiance to 
the Queen. The northern counties, which had remained almost 
entirely Catholic, would in that case have risen in open rebel- 
lion; the army under Norfolk would have done nothing; the 
French would have strained every nerve to increase the con- 
fusion in England, and have made every possible concession to 
regain the Scots; and Philip, in the face of a papal sentence, 
would not have ventured to assist the Queen. All this formed 
a terrible prospect before her eyes; and so formidable did the 
danger seem to her, that she abandoned the course which would 
have led to it. 

The second course open to her was to admit Parpaglia, and to 
amuse him with fair promises till the war should be ended. She 
seems to have thought of taking this course; but it certainly 
appears to have been the least advisable. By allowing a nuncio 
to come and reside at her court, she would have alienated 
from her the more advanced reformers. The Lords of the 
Congregation, moreover, already suspicious of her movements, 
would have lost all faith in her, and might have made their 
peace with Francis and Mary, and destroyed the English army 
which had entered Scotland. Thus, after losing the support of 
her most stubborn adherents, of her best allies, she would have 
found herself face to face with the cunning Italian, to play a 
game of duplicity in which she would have been no match for 
him. 

Thus she would soon have been forced to adopt the third 
course, entire submission to the Holy See. Undoing all she 
had done, forsaking her allies, sacrificing her friends, she might 
have courted Philip’s favour, have relied upon that support 
from Pius which Parpaglia was to promise, and have lived 
thenceforward as the obedient and beloved daughter of Rome. 
The great bulk of the nation were still wavering between their 
hatred of persecution and dislike of foreign interference even in 
spiritual matters, and their attachment to the creed of their 
forefathers. These Elizabeth might have drawn along with 
her to reunion with Rome, certain as they would have felt 
that no persecution would follow. As to the extreme parties, 
they were probably at that time very nearly matched; losing 
the support of those on the Protestant side, Elizabeth might 
hope to allay the resentment of those on the Catholic side, and 
so far to lose nothing. But time would have brought up again 
the vexed questions. The daughter of Anne Boleyn could never 
have the love of the Papal party; the wavering renegade 
could never have the esteem of consistent men. The very first 
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difficulty, the slightest difference with Rome, would have been 
the signal for a Catholic opposition, which the queen, unaided 
by the Protestants, would have been unable to quell. She 
would, moreover, have lost the support of the Protestant Scots; 
while against her, as against her sister Mary, the whole of 
France, Catholic and Huguenot, Guise and Coligny, would have 
been united. Her position would have been even worse than 
Mary’s; for, though she would have become as dependent upon 
the assistance of Philip as her sister was, she would not have 
had the same title to his aid and protection. Though the least 
dangerous of the three, this course also, while it was the most 
humiliating, was far from being a safe one. 

The queen, however, did not lose heart entirely. As the 
danger seemed to grow nearer and nearer, she looked round for 
means to extricate herself. Her chief embarassments for the 
moment, as she well knew, arose out of her religious policy. It 
was on account of that that great numbers of her subjects were 
disaffected, that the Court of Rome was decidedly hostile, that 
Philip, her best, her only ally, whose influence had prevented 
the French from acting with energy, was forsaking her. After 
all she did not care for Protestantism. She had favoured it 
because she thought it the one religion that would serve her 
purpose and seat her firmly on the throne of England ; but now 
that it seemed to threaten her position she was quite ready to 
abandon it,and to forsake and deny those who had helped her 
to establish it. If she could only bring the Pope to declare 
formally that she was legitimate, she might as well be a Catholic. 
This, however, could not be done without some preparatory 
steps. In order to urge on the Reformation, nearly every office 
of trust had been filled by a staunch Protestant; and if the 
queen attempted to retrace her steps, with such an administra- 
tion to execute her orders, she might meet with decided resist- 
ance at their hands, and fail to carry out her will. It was, 
therefore, necessary to get rid at least of the one man who, by 
his capacity and energy, as well as by the position he filled, 
was most able to resist, while his Protestantism was so strong 
as to make him at times forget his loyalty, and set up plans for 
giving his mistress a Protestant successor in the person of Lady 
Catherine Grey. If Elizabeth desired to submit to Rome, Sir 
William Cecil must be out of the way; otherwise she must 
expect to see him counteract all her measures. She accordingly 
found out that, since the war with Scotland had been begun by 
Cecil’s advice, it ought to be terminated by his exertions ; that 
as the French offered to treat of peace at Edinburgh, and she 
was to send commissioners to meet those of Francis and Mary, 
she could choose no better man than Cecil; and that indeed he 
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was the only man who could hope to bring the affair to a satis- 
factory end. Cecil protested vainly. The Queen was firm in 
her decision ; and, sick at heart, and with evil forebodings, he 
left on the 28th of May. 

No sooner was the Queen freed from control than she com- 
menced operations. On the 3d of June, De Quadra waited on 
her. The diplomatic bishop had received Vargas’s letter, and, 
like Vargas, foresaw the great difficulties in which Parpaglia’s 
mission would involve the Queen. Unlike Vargas, however, he 
was an ardent Catholic. Though duty towards his master for- 
bade his working against Elizabeth, and even made it impera- 
tive on him to protect her as far as he could from all dangers, 
he seems to have been rather pleased at the idea that, without 
his interference, and in spite of all he might do in her favour, 
she would soon be in a position to be reminded of her haughty 
boast that she might be “victa sed non supplex.” He found 
her apparently perplexed and afraid. After some talk about 
matters in Scotland, he spoke of the Catholics whom she was 
arresting right and left. Though she was less violent than on 
former occasions, she complained that they were conspiring 
against her, and trying to overthrow her Government. What- 
ever she did was done in self-defence. She could show (allud- 
ing probably to the intercepted letters of Carne and others) that 
those who seemed the quietest had been the very worst. After 
this the conversation turned to the mission of Parpaglia. The 
Queen could not hide her alarm; and De Quadra, always true 
to his policy of frightening her by pointing out all possible 
dangers, took pleasure in augmenting her apprehensions, while 
he pretended to allay them. He assured her that the Pope’s 
object could be no other than to give her paternal admonition 
and advice. Perhaps the mission might have originated with 
the King, who had always hoped that she would reunite her 
people to the Church. He knew that the King had expressed 
this conviction to the Pope, in order to counteract the designs 
of the French ; and the Pope perhaps wished to ascertain by his 
own minister whether this was her real feeling. 

Here then Elizabeth found her worst apprehensions con- 
firmed by the Spanish ambassador himself. The mission which 
she so much feared was King Philip’s work. At his sugges- 
tion she was to be forced to declare herself Catholic or Protes- 
tant—either to submit to, or be at open war with, Rome. She 
did not dare to show her displeasure at what the ambassador 
told her. She declared with oaths that she was at heart as good 
a Catholic as even De Quadra himself; that her belief was the 
same as that of all Catholics. The bishop gravely rebuked her 
for having in that case dissembled so long, and acted against her 
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conscience. She swore that she had been compelled to do as 
she had done ; and, after some more talk, De Quadra pretended 
to be convinced. He began to feel the ground as to the recep- 
tion which Parpaglia might expect ; and here, too, he found the 
Queen strangely pliant. She went so far as to say that the 
nuncio should be welcome, and that it should not be her fault 
if the Church was not united again. De Quadra felt sure that 
if he had at that time pressed for a more distinct promise he 
would have obtained it. 

Had Parpaglia gone straight on instead of being detained 
at Rome by the opposition of Vargas, he would by that 
day have been in Flanders, and most probably have already 
applied for a safe-conduct. De Quadra, still unacquainted with 
Philip’s intentions, might unwarily have indorsed his de- 
mand ; and it is not improbable that, in the state of mind in 
which Elizabeth was at that time, she would have granted what 
was asked from her. Had the nuncio been admitted into Eng- 
land, she would have found out too late that she was no match 
for him. She would have lied boldly and unscrupulously ; but 
she would have learned to her cost that lying so as to deceive 
is an art very difficult to learn, in which she was not at all a 
proficient, while Parpaglia was one of its most accomplished 
adepts. He would have seen through every scheme of hers. 
She, on the contrary, lacking the aid of Cecil, would soon have 
grown bewildered. The hand of the subtle intriguer, animated 
by party spirit, by personal hate, and by an innate love of mis- 
chief, would have drawn the net closer and closer round her; 
and she would have been unable to break through it. Herself, 
indeed, she might still have extricated by timely and uncondi- 
tional submission ; but her Church must have remained in its 
meshes. 

But it was not to be so. Elizabeth was entirely mistaken as 
to Philip’s intention, and as to his attitude with regard to Par- 
paglia’s mission. At the very moment when she was half sub- 
mitting to Rome in the person of De Quadra, the Catholic King 
was acting with energy in her interest, and shielding her against 
her enemies. Vargas’s courier had been detained on his way to 
Toledo, and arrived only at the end of May. As soon, however, 
as the despatch had been deciphered and communicated to the 
King, the matter was taken up with unwonted vigour. On the 
1st of June a courier left in hot haste for Rome, carrying the 
King’s answer to Vargas. 

It was elaborate, as all Philip’s despatches were; but for 
once it was decisive and firmtoo. The King fully approved his 


1 Simancas, Est. Leg. 520, fol. 102, and Leg. 813, fol. 38. (See Mr. Froude’s 
History of England, vol. vii. p. 243.) 
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ambassador’s opposition to Parpaglia’s mission, and ordered him 
to persevere in it with even greater energy. Vargas was first 
to remind the Pope that his predecessor Paul Iv. also had in- 
tended to proceed against the Queen, but, when all the incon- 
veniences and dangers of such a course had been explained to 
him, had for the time abandoned the idea of it, and promised 
that he would wait till Philip himself indicated the favourable 
moment, and only act with his knowledge and advice. The 
King hoped that Pius would act in the same way, and there- 
fore most sincerely told him his opinion. He thought the time 
still most unpropitious. For if an insulting or otherwise inad- 
nmissible answer should be given to the Pope’s message, and the 
Pope thereupon should pronounce some sentence against the 
Queen, he begged it to be understood that he had at this 
moment no means whatever to execute the Pope’s mandate. 
And if the Queen remained obstinate, and the English Catho- 
lics perceived that no execution followed, they would lose all 
confidence, despair of all help from the Pope or from the King, 
and perhaps submit to the Queen. Moreover, this mission 
would be most inopportune with regard to the peace between 
England and France. The French would take courage again, 
and become so overbearing as to make an understanding impos- 
sible. The result would be a general war; and Philip must 
remind the Pope of all the misery that would entail on Chris- 
tendom. Noone could tell when it would end. A General 
Council would become impossible. The French heretics, seeing 
their King engaged in a foreign war, would become more inso- 
lent than ever. And, in short, the result of the mission would 
be the very reverse of what the Pope intended. Vargas was 
furthermore to point out to his Holiness all the hidden motives 
of those who urged him to act in this manner. Some did so 
out of spite and private malice; others, in order that, when the 
matter was well embroiled, the Pope might be brought to de- 
prive Elizabeth of her crown, to the advantage of the King of 
France ; others, simply in the hope that they might profit per- 
sonally, or from some other equally base and unworthy motive. 
Having explained all this, the ambassador was to insist on the 
recall of the nuncio with such energy that the Pope should not 
be able to refuse it. Parpaglia was not to be allowed to meddle 
any more with these matters, least of all to be himself nuncio 
to England. 

But fearful lest Vargas should not be able to obtain the 
recall, or lest the courier should arrive too late, Philip resolved 
to take even stronger and more certain measures in order to 
prevent Parpaglia’s addressing Elizabeth or entering her realms. 

1 Simancas, Est. Leg. 891, fol. 60. 
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The next day the Duke of Alba waited by his order upon the 
nuncio staying at his court, and quietly told him that, the 
mission being a most untimely one, the King had addressed a 
remonstrance to the Pope, but that, as this might arrive too 
late, he was also sending an order to the Duchess of Parma to 
detain Parpaglia at Brussels. In this measure the nuncio was 
requested to concur; and Alba gave him to understand that if 
he did not it would be carried out without his consent. The 
nuncio protested in vain. Alba, who twice had made the whole 
Consistory quail before his iron obstinacy, soon brought him to 
reason; and he consented with a sigh to what he could not 
prevent. The next day a despatch left, ordering the Regent of 
the Netherlands to detain the Pope’s nuncio, to watch him 
strictly, and, above all things, to prevent his sending any mes- 
sage to England.} 

It was only just in time ; for, on the other side, the abbot and 
his partisans had not been idle. Parpaglia had at once begun 
to smooth away all opposition to his errand and his person. He 
had visited Vargas, explained away his past offences, sworn that 
next to God he was only ambitious to serve the King of Spain, 
drawn a picture of his future moderation and the services he 
might render, and discoursed with such adroitness that even 
Vargas was half won over. The ambassador’s opposition grew 
less stubborn ; he expressed a hope that the mission might not 
prove so dangerous as he had thought, and that Parpaglia would 
act with prudence. A Congregation was again held upon the 
subject. It was carefully made up of cardinals who belonged 
to the Spanish party, and who could not be accused of acting 
in the interest of France. But here also Parpaglia’s intrigues 
had already made way. After a short debate it was decided 
that the mission should not be given up, but that the abbot 
should forthwith proceed on his errand.? Accordingly, on the 
28th of May, he was able to set out on his journey.* Con- 
fronting the dangers to which a papal messenger was ex- 
posed in half-Protestant Germany, he reached Spires, whence 
he descended the Rhine to Cologne. Then he went again by 
post first to Louvain, and next to Brussels, where he arrived 
on the 18th of June. 

He at once applied to the Duchess of Parma for leave to send 
to England for a safe-conduct. But, Philip’s order having 
arrived, the Duchess courteously but firmly intimated that 


1 Simancas, Est. Leg. 887, fol. 123. 

2 Ibid. Leg. 886, fol. 31. 

3 London, Record Office, Eliz. For. vol. ii. No. 128. 
4 Paris, Affaires Etrangéres. 

5 London, Record Office, Eliz. For. vol. ii. No. 224. 
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negotiations were pending, the issue of which must be awaited 
before the new nuncio could cross to England, so that he need 
not at present apply for the safe-conduct, and must wait a little 
while before he sent over to London." 

Though chafing at the delay, the abbot could only submit. 
His instructions do not seem to have allowed him to act against 
the advice of the Duchess and Granvella; nor had he any op- 
portunity of doing so, for at Brussels he was surrounded and 
watched by Philip’s police. But he wrote repeatedly to the 
Pope complaining of his detention ; he wrote to Vargas assur- 
ing him of his devotion to the King, and his firm purpose not 
to do anything against the Spanish interest ; he wrote to every- 
body he thought able to get him liberty to go on with his 
mission.” The ministers at Brussels he importuned so much 
that, in order to humour him, the Duchess of Parma at last 
applied to De Quadra for his opinion on the matter. The 
bishop, who by this time had received instructions from Philip, 
and had been warned what to reply, answered that the nuncio 
would most probably not be admitted at all, but that if a 
safe-conduct were extorted from the Queen it would be burdened 
with such conditions as to subject the Holy See to indignity, 
and render the whole mission worse than useless. At the same 
time, that he might not appear too ready to dishearten the 
abbot, and thereby make his own good faith suspected, he 
added that later on a nuncio bringing an invitation to the 
General Council might perhaps be admitted.* 

Upon the hope, faint as it was, held out by this last phrase 
the abbot seized with eagerness. He obtained leave to write to 
De Quadra, and proposed to him an almost incredible scheme. 
He was ready, he said, to set his instructions altogether aside. 
He empowered De Quadra to declare that the object of his 
mission was to assure the Queen of the sincere friendship of the 
Pope, to present Pius’s apology for the seditious letters written 
by Carne and other English refugees, to ask the Queen not to 
proceed with rigour against the Catholics before a General 
Council had decided upon the controverted points, or, if this 
appeared too long a suspense, to agree to a colloquy. But De 
Quadra was more than a match for Parpaglia, and had besides 
all the cards in his hand. He replied coldly that the Queen 
was not to be duped by these devices ; that such instructions as 
Parpaglia described, far from reassuring her, would only make 
her suspect some hidden motive for the mission ; and that, after 
such overtures as the nuncio wished him to make, it was 


1 Simancas, Est. Leg. 886, fol. 50. 
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perfectly certain that the safe-conduct would be peremptorily 
refused. At the same time he told the Duchess and Vargas! 
that, though he had written all this according to his instructions, 
he had not had to lie, for the whole of it was only too true? 

The Queen indeed had changed her mind. She had by this 
time become aware that Philip had not forsaken her, that the 
exertions of his agents in Rome had at first delayed Parpaglia’s 
mission, that the abbot was kept in Flanders by his orders, and 
that all his influence was used to protect her against the danger, 
Her elastic temper was recovering with extraordinary rapidity. 
While her counsellors were still gravely pondering what should 
be done in case the abbot asked for admission, and, afraid of 
the consequences of every course, did not dare to choose any, 
she was again in high spirits. She judged that by Philip’s timely 
help she was triumphing over her difficulties. 

And so it was. At the end of June Philip’s letter had arrived 
at Rome. Vargas, accompanied by Count Tendilla, who had 
come as Ambassador Extraordinary to do homage for the 
Kingdom of Naples, went to the Pope. Both of them, after 
communicating the King’s message, threw themselves at the feet 
of the Pope, and on their knees implored him not to persist in 
a course so clearly against the interests of the Church.’ Pius 
was shaken in his resolution. Philip’s letter showed a firm in- 
tention not to allow the French to execute a sentence of depriva- 
tion against Elizabeth, and thereby gain a footing in England. 
And not only so, but, when taken in connection with the King’s 
former declarations, with the energy of Vargas, and with Ten- 
dilla’s demonstrations, it seemed to imply a threat that he 
would stand by the Queen, even against the Holy See. 

Philip’s name has become so closely associated with his later 
policy that it is difficult now to understand the way in which 
his character, his intentions, and his possible conduct were 
judged in 1560. At that time men were not confident that his 
orthodoxy would stand a very severe test. Only three years 
earlier he had been in arms against the Holy See; he had 
spurned its mandates, arrested its ministers, and conquered its 
territories. At that time he had proposed to hold, of his own 
authority, a national council in Spain—a step which was looked 
upon as an attempt to separate from the universal Church. His 
chief advisers in religious matters—Melchior Cano, Soto, Car- 
ranza—were men whose opinions had often roused the anger of 
the Holy Office. His chief preacher, Cazalla, was burnt at an 
auto-da-fé. His candidates for the papacy, Pole and Morone, had 

1 Simancas, Est. Leg. 813, fol. 56. 
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both been accused of heresy. His candidates for the cardinalate 
were in several instances rejected on the same ground. So little 
was he thought a firm Catholic that, when Queen Mary died, 
the French court speculated on the probability of his becoming a 
heretic in order to marry her successor." 

Pius and his advisers remembered all this. They feared that, 
exasperated by a refusal, he might be drawn by his heretic 
friends into rebellion against the Holy See, and that the Church, 
instead of winning back England, might lose Philip and with 
him half of what she still retained in Europe. Reflecting on all 
this they gave way. A congregation of cardinals decided on 
the following morning that the abbot should not proceed till 
amore convenient season. <A brief to that effect was drawn up 
and sent to Vargas, who forwarded it with all speed to the 
Duchess of Parma.” Poor Parpaglia was summoned into her 
presence, and learned the unwelcome news that, instead of the 
nuncio whose skill and energy were to reconquer England, he 
was to be the distributor of the Papal alms to the poor English 
refugees in Flanders. He loitered in that quality a few weeks 
more at Brussels, until in the month of September he was alto- 
gether recalled. In England the little which had transpired of 
the affair had only turned to the advantage of the Queen. The 
Catholics, deceived in their hopes, beginning at last to distrust 
Philip, became perplexed and less dangerous. Many in despair 
submitted to the new discipline. The Queen had time and means 
to consolidate her power; and she used them so well that, eight 
months later, when the death of Francis 1. had dissolved the 
alliance between France and Scotland, she could venture to re- 
sist the power which had just saved her. When Philip, in his 
turn, tried to have a nuncio, the Abbot Martinengo, admitted 
into England, she was able haughtily to refuse. The opportunity 
of subduing her or driving her from the throne had gone. She 
had triumphed, but not by her own strength. The most galling 
reflection to Philip must have been that she had been saved by 
his aid alone. The enemy who was afterwards so often in his 
way had been fostered and reared by himself. 


1 Paris, Bibl. Imp., mss. Fr. 3318, fol. 51. 
* Simancas, Est. Leg. 884, fol. 42. 





BEN JONSON’S QUARREL WITH SHAKESPEARE. 


THAT Ben Jonson was jealous of Shakespeare was a received 
commonplace of traditional biography, till Gifford, burning 
with zeal for the poet he patronized, pleaded Jonson’s cause, 
cross-examined his accusers, summed up the evidence, and pro- 
nounced him not guilty. The friendship of Jonson and 
Shakespeare would have been as exemplary a one as that of 
Pylades and Orestes, or David and Jonathan, if no unkindness 
had ever passed between them. Gifford, with a zeal which out- 
ran discretion, spoiled his advocacy by proving too much. The 
constancy of the turtle must not be looked for in the Damons 
of the Elizabethan age. Even in the ideal and transcendental 
friendship of Shakespeare’s sonnets we find a breach and a re- 
newal of ruined love. In the actual friendships of the men of 
the day these revolutions were of frequent occurrence. The 
history of Sir Walter Raleigh’s alliances is as variable as a record 
of the weather. The quarrels of authors were like gusts of wind, 
or like sparks struck from flint, hot one moment, cooled the next. 
Jonson in 1619 told Drummond that he had many quarrels 
with Marston, beat him, took his pistol from him, and wrote his 
Poetaster upon him. This was in 1601. Yet in the same year 
Marston joined him as one of the “chorus vatum” who wrote 
verses in common in Chester’s Love’s Martyr ; ard in 1604 he 
dedicated his Malcontent to Benjamin Jonson, amico suo can- 
dido et cordato. Many of these literary quarrels had also a 
histrionic element; the playwrights of rival theatres abused 
one another like rival pleaders, not to gratify their own malig- 
nity, but to advance their client’s cause. The tradition of the 
passages of arms between Shakespeare and Ben Jonson is so 
consistent with contemporary statements, and sheds such light 
on many of the dramas of the day, that it is folly to reject it as 
impossible or inconceivable. On the contrary, a careful investi- 
gation of it will be found to furnish an interesting and unknown 
chapter in the biography of Shakespeare. 

Ben Jonson, at the time in great poverty, attached himself 
both as author and actor to the Lord Admiral’s players in May 
1597. The connection did not last long before it was rudely 
broken. It may be assumed as certain that the brag and arro- 
gance of Jonson deeply offended his companions, and that they 
retorted on him by nicknaming him “ bricklayer,” after the craft 
to which he had been apprenticed. The result was a quarrel, 
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followed by a duel in Hogsden fields, in September 1598, with 
Gabriel Spenser, the actor, whom Jonson killed. For this he was 
imprisoned, and near the gallows. But he was saved by the 
interposition of some actor of the Lord Chamberlain’s company, 
to which, on his liberation, he offered a new version of the 
comedy of “ Humours,” which had previously been played by 
the Lord Admiral’s men. The play was about to be rejected, 
when, as Rowe tells us, Shakespeare happened to look over it, 
and found it so good that he caused it to be accepted. This was 
the beginning of an intimate friendship which lasted from the 
end of the year 1598 to the end of Shakespeare’s life, not how- 
ever without having to go through some severe trials before it 
was cemented in the year of Elizabeth’s death. The object of 
the present paper will be to trace the relations of the two dra- 
matists during the period between 1598 and 1603. 

The revised edition of Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour 
was accepted by the Lord Chamberlain’s men, and acted by 
them in the autumn or winter of 1598. Shakespeare himself 
sustained one of the parts in it. The success of the play en- 
couraged Jonson to dig further in the same mine of “ humours;” 
and he wrote Every Man out of his Humour, which was pro- 
duced by the same company in the autumn or winter of 1599. 
But he did not confine himself to one theatre. Henslowe, in 
August and September of that year, employed him, in conjunc- 
tion with Chettle and Dekker, in the production of two plays, 
Peg {or rather Page] of Plymouth, and the tragedy of Robert I1., 
King of Scots. After these labours for the Lord Chamberlain’s 
and the Lord Admiral’s men, Jonson attached himself to a new 
company, the Children of the Chapel, who were set up, probably 
by a hostile act of authority, on the Blackfriars’ stage, in opposi- 
tion to the Lord Chamberlain’s men who were the owners of that 
theatre. The first play written for the Children by Jonson had 
the characteristic title of The Case is Altered. The play con- 
tains a severe and not undeserved attack upon Anthony 
Munday, one of Henslowe’s poets. At this time both com- 
panies, the Lord Chamberlain’s and the Lord Admiral’s, were 
acting in the interest of the Earl of Essex. At Henslowe’s 
Theatre such plays as Patient Grissel and Heywood’s Royal 
King and Loyal Subject explained to an anxious audience 
that Essex was only being proved in order to be raised to 
higher honours ; while the Lord Chamberlain’s men, by a whole 
cycle of plays more or less applicable, culminating in RichardJI., 
with a new deposition scene, were so far involved with the 
Farl and his friends as in some measure to partake of their dis- 
grace, This part of the subject is too important and substan- 
tial to be treated as an episode of the story of Shakespeare and 
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Jonson; and whatever references are made to it must be per- 
mitted as temporary assumptions to be conceded to a writer 
who cannot produce all his proofs at once. It was in order to 
correct this popular leaning of the theatre to the cause of Essex 
that the Children of the Chapel were, after some ten years’ sup- 
pression, allowed to resume their representations. Ben Jon- 
son’s first contribution to their repertory was colourless enough 
politically. His second, Cynthia’s Revels, was a political treatise, 
with a vast deal of episodical matter, containing severe criti- 
cism upon the dramatists of the other theatres. But this pro- 
duction was far exceeded by his Poetaster, another political 
treatise, written in the interests of the Queen, but so managed 
as to wound every other conceivable interest. The court and 
the council, the law-courts, the soldiers, the poets, the actors— 
every class was treated with the most supercilious disdain; 
and the flattery which the author reserved for the Queen and 
some favoured Meecenas did not shelter him from the storm he 
had raised. Henslowe had seen how the wind was setting, and 
had deserted Essex’s sinking ship. The Lord Admiral’s com- 
pany supplanted the Lord Chamberlain’s at the court holidays 
of Christmas and Shrovetide, and acted before the Queen such 
very apposite pieces as The Fall of Phaethon—a play which 
Henslowe employed Dekker to alter for the court in December 
1600, evidently in preparation for Christmas. Such subjects 
as The Fall of Wolsey, The Fall of Caesar, and, more ominous 
still, Judas, and The Overthrow of Rebels, exhibited at least 
Henslowe’s keen appreciation of his own interests. But Ben 
Jonson lacked Henslowe’s prudence. He had outdone his part, 
and was not defended from the foes whom he had provoked. 
He appears to have been thrown into prison for his Poetaster,' 
and only saved by his friend Richard Martin, to whom he 
afterwards dedicated the play, “ for whose innocence,” he says, 
“as for the author’s, you were once a noble and timely under- 
taker to the greatest justice of this kingdom.” It is to this 
imprisonment that he probably referred when he told Drum- 
mond—“ In the time of his close imprisonment, under Queen 
Elizabeth, his judges could get nothing of him to all their 


1 Dekker, in the Satiro-mastiz, alludes to this when he says: ‘I could 
make thine ears burn now by dropping into them all those hot oaths to 
which thyself gave voluntary fire (when thou wast the man in the moon), 
that thou wouldst never squib out any new saltpetre jests against honest 
Tucca [the soldiers], nor . . . his Poetasters; . . . yet thou knowest thou 
hast broke those oaths in print.” That is, when in retirement about The 
Poetaster, he had vowed to keep the peace, and on his release he printed it, 
with additions. “Man in the moon” is a mysterious man, one of whom 
nothing is known, such as a wizard or fortune-teller—a trade which Jonson 
once set up. 
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demands but ay or no. They placed two damn’d villains to 
catch advantage of him, with him; but he was advertised by 
his keeper. Of the spies he hath an epigram.” As this epi- 

am begins, “Spies, you are lights in state,” it must be con- 
cluded that the imprisonment referred to was a State affair, 
resulting perhaps from an information’ concerning the allusions 
in his play, and that it was not the mere criminal process 
which he had to undergo in 1598 for the homicide of Spenser, 
—a sort of case in which it was not usual in those days to make 
use of spies. 

But Richard Martin, though he could save Jonson from 
the lawyers, could not defend him against the poets and 
actors. His old butt, Dekker, with some small help from 
Marston, avenged himself upon him in the Satiro-mastiz—a 
terrible retort; and even the gentle Shakespeare was pushed 
to take the same side. We know this by the often-quoted 
speech of Kempe in The Return from Parnassus :—*“ Few of the 
University pens play well: they smell too much of that writer 
Ovid, and that writer Metamorphosis, and talk too much of Pros- 
perpina [sic] and Jupiter. Why, here’s our fellow Shakespeare 
puts them all down—ay, and Ben Jonson too. O that Ben 
Jonson is a pestilent fellow; he brought up Horace giving the 
poets a pill; but our fellow Shakespeare hath given him a 
purge that made him bewray his credit.” The author of Zhe 
Return from Parnassus could not have supposed that Shake- 
speare was the author of the Satiro-mastiz; nor is his state- 
ment explained by the fact that that play was “acted publicly 
by the Lord Chamberlain’s servants,” even though we make the 
most improbable supposition that Shakespeare acted the part of 
William Rufus in it. Jonson, while declaring that he does not 
care for the attacks of the players upon him, ends with a kind 
of Et tu, Brute :— 

“ Only amongst them I am sorry for 
Some better natures, by the rest so drawn 
To run in that vile line.” 


The allusion is generally acknowledged to refer to Shakespeare. 

It becomes then an interesting question to determine what 
was this “purge” administered by Shakespeare to his friend, 
and what were the special provocations which justified him in 
an act so apparently unfriendly. The investigation is interest- 
ing both as a chapter in Shakespeare’s biography, and as 
enabling us to explain the allusions of two plays, Twelfth Night 
and Troilus and Cressida, as well as a passage in Hamlet. 


: That some such information was made against him is clear, by the 
episode of the Emblem and sop, in the last Act of The Poetaster. 
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We will first endeavour to trace the antagonism between 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. It was in two branches, literary 
and moral. The first note of the literary divergence was sounded 
in the prologue of Ben’s first play, the one which the Lord 
Chamberlain’s men, perhaps because of this very prologue, 
would have rejected, but which Shakespeare, with his universal 
tolerance, not only caused them to accept, but even sustained 
a part in. Jonson in the prologue begins by protesting that, 
though want may make men poets who have no poetical voca- 
tion, yet it shall never compel him to violate the rules of art, 


“To make a child new swaddled, to proceed 
Man, and then shoot up, in one beard and weed, 
Past threescore years; or with three rusty swords 
And help of some few foot and half-foot words 
Fight over York and Lancaster’s long jars, 
And in the tyring house bring wounds to scars.” 


He promises a play 
“‘ Where neither chorus wafts you o’er the seas, 
Nor creaking throne comes down the boys to please, 
Nor nimble squib is seen to make afeard 
The gentlewomen; nor roll’d bullet heard 
To say, it thunders; nor tempestuous drum 
Rumbles to tell you when the storm doth come.”’ 


Its language and manners, he promises, shall be natural, and it 
shall only set forth errors, not crimes; if it moves mirth, the 
author will hope that the audience which has “so graced mon- 
sters, may like men.” Considering the stage upon which this 
prologue was spoken, it cannot be doubted that the applicability 
of its criticisms to such plays as Pericles, Henry V., and The Tem- 
pest, was at once seen by the audience. The poet might have 
protested that he had done little more than versify the criticisms 
of Sir Philip Sidney upon the drama of his day; but he could 
not deny that he was impugning the principles of art on which 
Shakespeare had always worked. Shakespeare makes almost 
indiscriminate use of the aids and adjuncts to imagination 
which are here proscribed. Jonson was a puritan in art, and 
wished to confine stage effects to simple developments of 
oratory. In his next play, Every Man out of his Humour, where 
he first exhibited that moral antagonism which really offended 
Shakespeare, he still continues in a modified form his literary 
antagonism. The influence of Shakespeare had caused a tem- 
porary relaxation of his dramatic purism; and in the induction 
he defended himself for not having observed all the Terentian 


* The Winter’s Tale and Cymbeline would have to be added if it were not 
that they are both later than Jonson’s prologue. 
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laws of comedy—the equal division into acts and scenes, the 
true number of actors, the grex or chorus, and the unity of 
time—by the argument that these rules were merely formal, 
not belonging either to the beginning or middle period of the 
drama, which was in a state of continual change. “I see not, 
then, but we should enjoy the same license, or free power to 
illustrate and heighten our invention, as they did; and not 
be tied to those strict and regular forms which the niceness of 
a few who are nothing but form, would thrust upon us.” He 
however is careful to explain that he keeps unity of place, and 
sneers at poets who make “in some one play ... so many 
seas, countries, and kingdoms, passed over with such admirable 
dexterity.” In the induction to his next play, Cynthia’s Revels, 
the criticism passes from the form to the matter of the plays. 
He ‘berattles the common stages,’ and public theatres, and 
denounces “the immodest and obscene writing of many in their 
plays.” He describes the poets as “promoters of other men’s 
jests,” who “waylay all the stale apothegms or old books they 
can hear of, in print or otherwise, to farce their scenes withal.” 
They “penuriously glean wit from every laundress or hackney 
man,” and “derive their best grace with servile imitation from 
common stages, or observation of the company they converse 
with, as if their invention lived wholly upon another man’s 
trencher.” They feed “their friends with nothing of their own, 
but what they have twice or thrice cooked,” and therefore 
“should not wantonly give out how soon they had drest it.” 
It is almost superfluous to note how exactly this tallies with 
the vulgar criticism of the age upon Shakespeare. The players 
boasted of him that he never blotted a line; Jonson replied, 
“would he had blotted a thousand.” Cartwright, in his lines 
on Fletcher,’ says : 
“ Shakespeare to thee was dull, whose best jest lies 

I’ th’ ladies’ questions, and the fools’ replies, 

Old fashion’d wit, which walk’d from town to town 

In turn’d hose, which our fathers call’d the clown ; 

Whose wit our nice times would obsceneness call, 

And which made bawdry pass for comical. 

Nature was all his art; thy vein was free 

As his, but without his scurrility.” 
And W. Towers, in his commendatory verses to Cartwright’s 
comedies (1657), writes : 

“ Thy skill in wit was not so poorly meek 

As theirs, whose little latin and no greek 

Confined their whole discourse to a street-phrase, 

Such dialect as their next neighbour’s was ; 


1 Poems, 1651, p. 273. 
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Their birthplace brought o’ th’ stage, the clown and quean 
Were full as dear to them as Persian scene.” 


The criticism of the induction to Cynthia’s Revels was al- 
ways traditionally applied to Shakespeare by men of Jonson’s 
school ; and Jonson, though he spoke in anger in 1601, yet 
meant what he said, and never really retracted it. He con- 
sidered that his was an age of poetical pretenders. Poetry, 
he said, especially the drama, was mere cozenage.  Play- 
writers placed their whole art in pleasing, or rather tickling, 
the audience. And the professors of the art had “grown so 
obstinate contemners of it, and presumers on their own 
naturals, as they were deriders of all diligence that way, and 
by simple mocking at the terms, when they understood not the 
things, thought to get off wittily with their own ignorance.” 
He did not deny that these writers, “who always sought to do 
more than enough, might sometime happen on something that 
was good or great; but very seldom ;” and when it came, the 
good was not enough to compensate for the evil. “I speak 
not this,” he added, “out of a hope to do good to any man 
against his will. For I know, if it were put to the question of 
theirs and mine, the worse would find more suffrages, because 
the most favour common errors. But I give this warning, that 
there is a great difference between those that to gain opinion of 
copy [copia] utter all they can, however unfitly ; and those that 
use election and a mean.”! Popular favour, he complains, was 
dispensed to poets in defiance of true criticism. The art had its 
canons; but the favourite poets mocked at them, and thereby 
showed they did not understand the reason of them. They 
aimed at the display of wealth, prodigality, gorgeousness, and 
power ; they said more than need be said. They were occasion- 
ally happy; and their beauties were heightened by the sur- 
rounding meanness. But such a contrast only exaggerated the 
fault. Precisely the same motives of judgment are contained in 
the criticism upon Shakespeare in Jonson’s Discoveries (1641). 
There indeed the moral tone is different, and the relative 
amounts of blame and praise reversed; but the principles are 
the same. The author wishes that Shakespeare had blotted a 
thousand of his lines. “ He was indeed honest and of an open 
and free nature, had an excellent phantasy, brave notions, and 
gentle expressions, wherein he flowed with that facility that 
sometimes it was necessary he should be stopped ; sufflaminan- 
dus erat. His wit was in his own power; would the rule of it 
had been so too. Many times he fell into those things which 
could not escape laughter. . . . But he redeemed his vices with 


1 Preface to the Alchemist, 1610. 
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his virtues. There was ever more in him to be praised than to 
be pardoned.” Jonson thought Shakespeare only the greatest 
of those poets whose riches were unbounded but who had no 
rule in dispensing them, except their notion of what would 
please the audience, into whose power they therefore transferred 
the rule of their wit. This is what he meant when he told 
Drummond in 1619 “that Shakespeare wanted art.” If in 
1623, in his beautiful lines on Shakespeare, he said the con- 
trary, we must attribute the change to the temporary effusion 
of his old friendship. We have seen how, probably under 
Shakespeare’s influence, he threw over the dramatic canons in 
Every Man out of his Humour, only to reassert them afterwards. 
His last judgment, at the end of his Discoveries, is for them. 
In the same way, it is probable that the first reading of the 
splendid dramas first published in 1623 overcame for the 
moment his settled opinion, and wrung out of him a criticism 
dictated by a feeling which was truer than judgment. He 
afterwards said: “ If I dissent from those whose wit I admire, 
let it not be called ingratitude and rashness.” 

Jonson’s moral divergence from Shakespeare had also a lite- 
rary side, which exhibited itself in the restoration of the Vetus 
Comedia. The Aristophanic revival had once before, in 1589, 
driven Shakespeare from the stage, when Nash and Lily brought 
upon it Martin Marprelate physicking Divinity with a vomit, 
and all the rest of it (as described in Nash’s Return of the 
Kenowned Cavaliero Pasquill to England), which not only 
caused the Government to interdict performances, but, according 
to Spenser, so disgusted Shakespeare that he abstained for a 
time from producing any plays. Perhaps it was in this interval 
that he wrote his two poems. Now, after ten years, Nash, in 
his Isle of Dogs, and Jonson, tried to restore the same style of 
play. Jonson says of Every Man out of his Humour that “’tis 
strange, and of a particular kind by itself, somewhat like Vetus 
Comedia.” And Chapman, in the prologue to All Fools, asks 
why the revived vein of Eupolis and Cratinus, with its personal 
applications, should be so distasteful to some, while others 
would not listen to ordinary impersonal jests. Chapman of 
course refers to Horace, who says of the poets of the “old 
comedy” that they nicked with great freedom any man who 
deserved to be so noted. Personality was the essence of the 
“old comedy;” and, if Shakespeare is said to have been personal, 
at least it is clear that he was so in a far different sense from 
Nash or Jonson or Dekker. Yet Scrope confounds his manner 
of showing up his contemporaries with that of Jonson and 
Fletcher :— 


1 Serm. i. 4. 1. 
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“When Shakespeare, Jonson, Fletcher, ruled the stage, 
They took so bold a freedom with the age, 
That there was scarce a knave or fool in town 
Of any note, but had his picture shown.” 


The special peculiarity of Jonson’s revival of the “ old comedy” 
was not so much his satire on other people, as the remarkable 
place he assigned to himself. He was confessedly Asper (and 
therefore also Macilente) in Every Man out of his Humour, 
Crites in Cynthia’s Revels, and Horace in The Poetaster! And 
it is a matter of wonder that any man should have dared to 
speak in public of himself as he did. The character he gives 
of Asper is that “he is of an ingenious and free spirit, eager 
and constant in reproof, without fear controlling the world’s 
abuses. One whom no servile hope of gain, or frosty appre- 
hension of danger, can make to be a parasite, either to time, 
place, or opinion.” Macilente, the character which Asper acts, 
and. which is only a kindly exaggeration of Asper’s own asperi 
ties, is “a man well parted, a sufficient scholar, and travelled; 
who, wanting that place in the world’s account which he thinks 
his merit capable of, falls into such an envious apoplexy, with 
which his judgment is so dazzled and distorted, that he grows 
violently impatient of any opposite happiness in another.” 
Carlo Buffone is a character in the play whom Jonson intended 
for Marston.? Dekker avenged his friend by introducing Jonson 
as Emulo, the lath and lime and hair man, in Patient Grissell ; 
and Marston, with more dignity, made a study of him as 
Malevole in the Malcontent. This play he afterwards dedicated 
to Jonson. In Cynthia’s Revels, Jonson introduced himself as 
Crites, and Marston and Dekker as Hedon and Anaides. Mer- 
cury is one of the characters in the play: and he is made to 
describe Crites as “a creature of a most perfect and divine 
temper; one in whom the humours and elements are peaceably 
met, without emulation of precedency ; he is neither too fantas- 
tically melancholy, too slowly phlegmatic, too lightly sanguine, 
or too rashly choleric ; but in all so tempered and ordered, as it 
is clear Nature went about some full work, she did more than 
make aman when she made him. His discourse is like his be- 
haviour, uncommon but not unpleasing; he is prodigal of neither. 
He strives rather to be that which men call judicious than to 
be thought so; and is so truly learned that he affects not to 


1 So Dekker, in the Satiro-mastix, says, he “must have three or four suits 
of names when like a lousy pediculous vermin he has but one suit to his 
back, he must be called Asper, and Criticus, and Horace.” Edward Knowell 
in Every Man in his Humour may be added to the list. 

2 He is called, in allusion to Marston’s satires, the “ errant scourge and 
second untruss of the time.” Act. ii. se. 1. 
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show it. He will think and speak his thought both freely ; 
but as distant from depraving another man’s merit as proclaim- 
ing his own. For his valour, ’tis such that he dares as little 
to offer any injury as to receive one. In sum, he hath a most 
ingenuous and sweet spirit, a sharp and seasoned wit, a straight 
judgment, and a strong mind. Fortune could never break him 
or make him less. He counts it his pleasure to despise plea- 
sures, and is more delighted with good deeds than goods. It is 
a competency to him that he can be virtuous. He doth neither 
covet nor fear: he hath too much reason to do either; and that 
commends all things to him... ’tis beyond my deity to 
give him his due praises. I could leave my place in heaven to 
live among mortals, so I were sure to be no other than he.” In 
the third Act, Crites, commenting on the evil things said of him, 
declares 
“So they be ill men 
If they spake worse, ’twere better : for of such 
To be dispraised, is the most perfect praise.” 


‘If Chrestus or Phronimus had so spoken, I should have ex- 
amined myself,’ 


“but when I remember 
’Tis Hedon and Anaides, alas, then 
I think but what they are, and am not stirred. 
The one a light voluptuous reveller, 
The other a strange arrogating puff, 
Both impudent, and ignorant enough ; 
They talk as they are wont, not as I merit ; 
Traduce by custom, as most dogs do bark, 
Do nothing out of judgment, but disease, 
Speak ill, because they never could speak well.” 


Marston and Dekker intended to retort this attack, and were 
engaged in writing the responsive drama when Jonson brought 
out his Poetaster, his culminating effort of personal satire. In 
this play he was Horace, and Marston and Dekker were Cris- 
pinus and Demetrius. Jonson does not speak of himself here 
so boastfully as in the Revels. There he bragged of his own 
parts, here he brags of his renown, and of the company he keeps. 
“Thou art exceeding happy in thy friends and acquaintance ; 
they are all most choice spirits, and of the first rank of Romans: 
I do not know that poet has used his fortune more prosper- 
ously than thou hast.” He was the friend of Mecenas, the 
companion of “old Trebatius the great lawyer,” and so forth. 
Knowing that he was to be attacked, Jonson wisely enough in this 
play every now and then pretends to attack himself, but only to 
give the opportunity for defence. Thus in Act iv. sc. 5 Horace 
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is falsely said to have turned fawn, or informer, only to give 
him the opportunity in the next scene of uttering some very 
noble lines against informers and spies. So again in the fifth 
Act Augustus asks his opinion about Virgil : 


‘‘ Horace, what say’st thou, that art the poorest 
And likeliest to envy, or to detract ?” 


This again gives opportunity for a high-minded abjuration of 
covetousness, envy, detraction, and all similar vices. The only 
abuses that he delights to heap on himself without reply are 
allusions to his physical ill-savour, which indeed was too notori- 
ous at the time to be denied. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that The Poetaster was the play which offered the first cause of 
offence to Jonson’s opponents. It is clear from the play itself 
that the poet is taking in it a stronger position, giving up his 
weakest points, defending himself against the most damaging 
accusations, accepting with bravado those about which there 
could be no question, and modifying and explaining away some 
of the offensive matter of the Revels. In the play itself the 
Satiro-mastiz (which is supposed to be the reply to it) is alluded 
to as already half completed. “I will have the slave whipped 
one of these days for his Satires and his Humours,” says Tucca. 
“We'll undertake him,” say Crispinus and Demetrius, “ay, and 
tickle him for his arrogancy and his imprudence, in commending 
his own things.” Previously Histrio had said that Demetrius was 
a dresser of plays about the town, and that “we” (the players) 
had hired him to abuse Horace, and bring him in, in a play, 
with all his gallants.* And subsequently,* when Crispinus is 
invited to go and see how far the journeyman (Dekker) was 
advanced in untrussing Jonson (the Satiro-mastix had for second 
title The Untrussing of the Humorous Poet), he replies, “ I'll write 
nothing in it but innocence, because I may swear I am inno- 
cent.” And indeed Marston’s share in the play seems to be 
very small. 

It is clear then that the Lord Chamberlain’s men had already 
engaged Dekker to write the Satiro-mastix before the appear- 
ance of the Poetaster, and that the general shares of Marston 


1 The Parasitaster or Fawn was written by Marston for the children of 
the Revels at Blackfriars. It probably came between Jonson’s Cynthia’s 
Revels and his Poetaster, the name of which it might have suggested. There 
is an allusion to the friends of Essex in Act iv. sc. 4. The ship of fools is 
said to be freighted, amongst others, by ‘“‘some long-fortunate great politi- 
cians, that were so sottishly paradised as to think, when popular hate 
seconded princes’ displeasure to them, any unmerited violence could seem to 
the world injustice.” Jonson seems to have understood the play as aimed 
at him, and as calling him both parasite and fawn. 

2 Act iv. sc. 2. 3 Act iii. 4 Act iv. se. 5. 
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and Dekker in it were already known. It is also clear, from 
the multitudinous references of the former play to the latter, 
that the Satiro-mastix came out after the Poetaster, and that 
the Satiro-mastix was altered from its first sketch, so as to be 
an answer, not only to the Revels, but to the Poetaster as well. 
The offence to Shakespeare and his company was given before 
the publication of the Poetaster, and only enhanced and con- 
firmed by that play. Let us see in what this offence consisted. 

From the moment when Essex returned from Ireland, and 
rushed, booted and spurred, into the Queen’s bedroom on 
Michaelmas Eve 1599, and was consequently committed for 
eleven months to the close custody of the Lord Keeper Egerton, 
his friends took care to secure the theatre, which then possessed a 
lead in public opinion similar to that which the press holds 
now. His intimate companions, the Earls of Southampton and 
Rutland, held aloof from court, and passed their time in Lon- 
don merely in going to plays every day. The players of course 
followed their patrons. The danger seemed to the Government. 
to demand a remedy; and in June 1600 an edict inhibiting 
plays and playhouses was published. The authorities of the 
city, who heretofore had been the most strenuous enforcers of 
such edicts, now, being of the Essex faction, abstained from 
restraining the players. And although only two theatres were 
licensed (Henslowe’s Curtain and Shakespeare’s Globe), they 
yet allowed private performances to be given in a multitude of 
places. The Queen asserted that the tragedy of Richard IJ. had 
been played forty times in streets and public places in the 
interest of Essex. It was the play which the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s men acted at the desire of Essex’s friends, the night before 
their unhappy sally into the streets, on the 8th of February 
1601. 

To counteract this entire devotion of the stage to the inter- 
ests of Essex, the court set up a rival company, the Children 
of the Chapel, at the Blackfriars’ Theatre, and engaged Jonson 
to write a play for them. Cynthia’s Revels was accordingly pro- 
duced in the winter of 1600 or spring of 1601. Its official 
character is proclaimed in the play itself. “The queen of these 
groves, ...in regard of some black and curious slanders 
hourly breathed against her for her divine justice on Acton 
[Essex], .. . hath here . . . proclaimed a solemn revels which 

. she will descend to grace, . . . as well to intimate how far 
she treads such malicious imputations beneath her, as also to 
show how clear her beauties are from the least wrinkle of 
austerity she may be charged with.” Acton, when the play 
was written, was only in disgrace for his unwashed intrusion 
into the Queen’s bedchamber. 
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‘¢ Seems it no crime to enter sacred bowers 
And hallowed places with impure aspect.”’ 


But before it was printed, perhaps while it was still being acted, 
Essex was beheaded; and the poet had to defend the fata] 
doom. So he makes Cynthia [Elizabeth] say to the virtuous 
part of her court :— 
* You are they that not as some have done, 

Do censure us as too severe and sour, 

But as, more rightly, gracious to the good, 

Although we not deny, unto the proud 

Or the profane, perhaps indeed austere. 

For so Actzon, by presuming far, 

Did, to our grief, incur a fatal doom ; 

And so, swoln Niobe [the Queen of Scots] comparing more 

Than he presumed, was trophed into stone. 

Let mortals learn 

To make religion of offending heaven, 

And not at all to censure powers divine. 

To men this argument must stand as firm— 

A goddess did it, therefore it was good.’’! 


The purpose of the play throws light on its otherwise inexpii- 
cable plot. The players were then really what they are now 
only in name, “ Her Majesty’s servants,” or at least servants of 
some great nobleman about the court. Ben Jonson’s purpose 
in Cynthia’s Revels was to show how sundry companies of players 
had mortally offended the Queen, while another company had 
all the court favour on its side. The induction and the body 
of the play together fully explained this. In the induction we 
have the contrast of the “public theatres” and “common 
stages” with the private performances of the corps of Children 
of the Chapel. ‘In the play we have the companies of court 
actors deciphered by Crites. He shows that under the mask 
of Storgé, or loyal affection, was Philautia, or self-love, that 
under that of Eucosmos, order, was Amorphus, the deformed, 
and soon. And at last Cynthia commits the reformation of 
these ill-conditioned maskers to the prudence of Crites and 
Arete—Jonson and Virtue—who are of course inseparable com- 
panions. The beginning of the corruption of the court maskers 
was the drinking of the waters of the fountain of self-love, 
where Narcissus pined, where Actzon died under Cynthia's 
wrath, and where was also the stone of “weeping Niobe.” 
Philautia, self-love, was an old friend of Essex; in several of 
the masks which he had at different times presented to the 
court she was either his own or the Queen’s genius, On his 
trial he was reproached with his “pride of heart and aspiring 
1 Act v. sc. 3. 
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mind.” Philautia had become quite a cant name for his 
quality. The actors who drank at the fountain of self-love were 
those who had embraced his faction. And Amorphus, the 
leader of them, was very probably intended for Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare was a partisan of Essex and Southampton. Shake- 
speare was a poet whose style Jonson criticised as without 
form—‘“ Amorphus, a traveller, one so made out of the mixture 
of shreds of forms, that himself is truly deformed.” Amorphus 
had previously been called a “travelling motion,” or puppet- 
show. Now just at this time Shakespeare and his company 
were travelling—thrust out perhaps from their own private 
theatre by the Children of the Chapel. It is precisely to this 
time that reference is made in the well-known passage in 
Hamlet, where the Prince asks why the tragedians of the city 
travel, when residence would be in every way better for them. 
He is told that the “ inhibition” (they were then “ inhibited”) 
came through the late “innovation” (7.¢., rebellion—the murder 
of the old Hamlet in the play, the insurrection of Essex in 
historical fact). The players had not fallen off; but an aery of 
little children (the Children of the Chapel) cried out on the top 
of the question, and were most tyrannically clapped for it. 
They abused the common stages, and so spoiled their own pro- 
spects, for most of them were destined to become public players. 
But the nation tarred them on to controversy, and would spend 
no money unless poet and player went to cuffs for it. So the 
boys carried it away, and succeeded in shutting up the Globe 
(Hercules and his load), as well as in appropriating the Black- 
friars... Thus Shakespeare was at the time a “travelling 
motion.” Moreover, there are indications that Shakespeare had 
been already nicknamed “ Deformed” by the purist school of 
critics, who, ever since Nash in 1589, and Greene in 1592, had 
been attacking him for ignorance of art, for decking himself in 
other men’s feathers, and gleaning his wit at second hand. 
This supposition gives a very piquant meaning to the joke in 
Much Ado about Nothing about “one Deformed,” whom Dog- 
berry and his wise watchman had known as “a vile thief this 
seven year,” wearing “a key in his ear and a lock hanging by 
it,” borrowing money in God’s name, “the which he hath used 
so long and never paid that now men grow hard-hearted, and 
will lend nothing for God’s sake.”? 

1 It is not likely that the Lord Admiral’s men suffered equally with the 
Lord Chamberlain’s. At this time Kempe, the famous clown, deserted the 
latter for the former. It is not easy to tell whether Shakespeare’s famous 
rebuke of the ordinary clowns in Hamlet preceded or followed this desertion. 

2 Shakespeare modelled this sentence upon one in Nash’s Supplication to 


the Devil, where Pierce Penniless says ‘‘those who stand most on their 
honour have shut up their purses, and shift us off with court holy-bread: 


SE OE at II | En ices os a cert 
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But if Deformed, drinking the waters of self-love or favouring 
Essex’s faction, is meant for Shakespeare, a very natural and 
beautiful application is given to his sixty-second Sonnet, in 
which he pleads guilty indeed to self-love, but then declares that 
self to him is not himself, but the Earl of Southampton, the 
common friend of Essex and Shakespeare :— 


*¢ Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye 
And all my soul and all my every part; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 
It is so grounded inward in my heart. 
Methinks no face so gracious is as mine, 
No shape so true, no truth of such account ; 
And for myself mine own worth do define, 
As [ all other in all worths surmount. 
But when my glass shows me myself indeed 
Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity, 
Mine own self-love quite contrary I read, 
Self so self-loving were iniquity— 
’Tis thee, myself, that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days.” 


This sonnet may be supposed to allude to the brag which 
Jonson puts into the mouth of Amorphus. It must be owned 
that Amorphus has some characteristics not altogether appli- 


cable to Shakespeare; he has some qualities gleaned from 
Coryat, some from Lily. His dealings with Asotus are simply 
an imitation of the scene between Staines and Bubble in Greene's 
Tu Quoque, and are again imitated in a scene between Pseudo- 
cheus and Gelasimus in William Percy’s Zimon. It is a 
universal quality of Jonson’s satire that, however manifestly 
it is intended for a particular person, it always contains some 
studied inconsistencies, which might enable the author to for- 
swear the application. “I know,” says Dekker, “thou hast a 
number of these quiddits to bind me to the peace; ’tis thy 
fashion to flirt ink in every man’s face, and then to crawl into 
his bosom, and damn thyself to wipe it off again.” 

The edict against playhouses in 1600 was ineffectual, because 
the city authorities would not enforce it. But in November 1601 
a new mayor, not of the faction of Essex, had succeeded, who 
took note of the neglect, and procured another letter of the 
Council (December 31, 1601) which evidently had more effect. 
At this time Jonson had produced his Poetaster at the Black- 
friars. It went over the same ground as Cynthia’s Revels, but 
in a new and a much more masterly manner. The plots of the 
and on the other side, a number of hypocritical hotspurs that have God 
always in their mouths, will give nothing for God’s sake.” Did Shakespeare 
suppose that he was meant to be among these Hotspurs ? 
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two plays are fundamentally alike. In both, the action circles 
round the court, whether of Cynthia or of Augustus. Both 
goddess and emperor are surrounded by faithful and poor coun- 
sellors of the tribe of Ben; and each court is infested with 
loose sets of maskers and revellers, who give offence by their 
performances. Both plays conclude with the punishment 
awarded to these offenders. In Cynthia’s Revels, the evil 
players are all under one leader—Amorphus. In The Poetaster 
they are divided into two companies, one led by Ovid, the 
other by Histrio, who secures the services of Crispinus for his 
players. The Poetaster combines distinct insults to the Lord 
Chamberlain’s and the Lord Admiral’s men. When Tucca 
says he would go and see a play if there were anything to be 
seen but Jonson’s Humours, and Revels, and Satires, Histrio 
assures him that their theatres were on the other side of the 
Tiber (Thames), and that they had plenty of ribaldry in their 
plays. Tucca then tells him that, if they put him on the stage, 
“your mansions shall sweat for it, your tabernacles, varlets, 
your Globes and your Triumphs.” 

The plot of The Poetaster is somewhat complex. Its chief 
subject is the disgrace of Marston and Dekker, the poetaster 
and the journeyman poet. But its subsidiary plot is the dis- 
grace of Ovid and his revellers, who are betrayed to the emperor 
by Histrio. There can be very little doubt that this part of 
the plot refers to the famous performance of Richard ITI. by 
the Lord Chamberlain’s players on the 7th of February 1601, 
the eve of Essex’s mad incursion into the city. The play was 
commanded by some of the partisans of the Earl; and Augus- 
tine Phillips, one of the actors, received forty shillings as a 
guarantee against loss by it. It is quite evident, by the place 
which the whole episode of Richard II. occupied in the history 
of the Earl’s conduct and trial, that this fact must be connected 
with the inhibition under which, as we see from Hamlet (1602), 
the actors then were labouring, and with the court disgrace 
which Shakespeare about that time experienced, and by reason 
of which he and Burbage were not “guerdon’d to their 
deserts,” 

“ Hadst thou not play’d some kingly part in sport 
Thou hadst been a companion for a king,” 


are lines addressed to Shakespeare by acontemporary. Jonson 
treats the revels of Ovid at the court in a double manner. On 
the one hand he represents the court as a scene of debauchery, 
In which several poets and others play the parts of the gods of 
Olympus, Ovid being Jupiter, and Julia the emperor’s daughter, 
whose “declined affections” were bestowed on Ovid, being 
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Juno. On the other hand he represents the Revels as 
innocent in themselves, without any treasonable intent, and 
only clothed in the garb of treason by the officious information 
of Histrio, the player who lent the properties for the mask, 
and the busy inquisition of the parasitic magistrate Asinius 
Lupus, to whom Jonson (who himself had been suspected of 
giving the information) addresses the lines :-—— 


“ Was this the treason, this the dangerous plot, 
Thy clamorous tongue so bellowed through the court, 
Hadst thou no other project to increase 
Thy grace with Cesar, but this wolfish train 
To prey upon the life of innocent mirth 
And harmless pleasures, bred of noble wit ?” 


That Shakespeare was meant by Ovid there can be little 
doubt. Meres, to whom Jonson refers as an authority about 
Munday’s place in literature,’ had declared in 1598 that the 
sweet witty soul of Ovid lived in him. In Chester's Love's 
Martyr (1601), to which both Shakespeare and Jonson contri- 
buted poems, Shakespeare is supposed to be addressed as “ fond, 
rhyming Ovid.” In the Return from Parnassus, where the 
vengeance of Shakespeare on Jonson is referred to, it is hinted 
that the cause of his putting down the University poets was 
that they smelt too much of Ovid. This comparison with Ovid 
was brought out in several particulars. Ovid was brought up 
to the law, but left it for poetry. He began his poetical career 
by publishing love poems, and then turned to the drama. It 
is true for the real Ovid, but not true for Shakespeare, that he 
was then engaged in his first tragedy, and that he was not known 
to the “open stage,” and did not traffic in “ their theatres.” But 
the inconsistency was made consistent by the fact that for the 
moment Shakespeare was driven from the London stage. At 
this time a considerable outcry was raised against him for his 
supposed immorality. His plays were taxed as both gross and 
wicked. It was supposed that he was given up to “love's 
foolish, lazy languishment.” To this period belongs the story 
told by Manningham on the authority of Pooley, Burbage’s 
apprentice, that Shakespeare, having overheard an assignation 
made by Richard Burbage with a citizen’s wife, kept the ap- 
pointment himself, and jeered the belated player with the too 
evident truth that “ William the Conqueror came before Richard 
the Third,” which last was then Burbage’s most celebrated part. 
The same sort of idea is given in the Satiro-mastix, Dekker’s 
reply to The Poetaster, where Shakespeare is brought in as 
William Rufus directing the punishment of Jonson, but giving 
1 The Case is Altered, i. 1. 
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no brilliant example of chastity in his own person. Though 
this play was acted by Shakespeare’s own company he was 
evidently angered by it; for he compared its writer to “ rank 
Thersites ” opening his “mastic jaws.” And he seems to refer 
to and protest against the general ill-fame under which he 
laboured at this time in his 121st Sonnet :—— 


“Tis better to be vile than vile esteemed, 

When not to be receives reproach of being, 

And the just pleasure lost which is so deemed 

Not by our feeling but by others’ seeing : 

For why should others’ false adulterate eyes 

Give salutation to my sportive blood ? 

Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 

Which in their wills count bad what I think good ? 

No, I am that I am, and they that level 

At my abuses reckon up their own : 

I may be straight, though they themselves be bevel ; 

By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown ; 
Unless this general evil they maintain, 
All men are bad, and in their badness reign.” 


It was the order of the day to represent all the friends of 
Essex as Puritans, Papists, or Atheists; and libels against a 
man’s morals might then have a political meaning. 

A minor grief of Shakespeare against Jonson may be found 
in The Poetaster. It occurs in the dialogue between Crispinus 


and Chloe in the second Act. Chloe asks him, “ Are you a 
gentleman born ?” on which he offers to show his arms. “ No,” 
says Chloe, “ your legs do sufficiently show you are a gentleman 
born ; for a man borne upon little legs is always a gentleman 
born.”! “ Yet,” says Crispinus, “I pray you vouchsafe the sight 
of my arms, mistress ; for I bear them about me to have them 
seen. My name is Crispinus, or Cry-spinas indeed, which is 
well expressed in my arms: a face crying in chief; and beneath 
it a bloody toe, between three thorns pungent.” To which 
Chloe—* Then you are welcome, sir: now you are a gentleman 
born, I can find in my heart to welcome you, for I am a gentle- 
woman born too, and will bear my head high enough, though 
‘twere my fortune to marry a tradesman.” The old tradition 
up to Gifford’s day was that Crispinus was intended for Dekker. 
Gifford proved by quotations that it was Marston’s poetry that 
was ridiculed in Crispinus’s compositions. Hence it has since 
been said that in these words Jonson confessed Marston to be 
a gentleman, an armigero, as he certainly was. But Dekker, 
in his Gull’s Horn-Book, quotes the passage so far as it relates 

' There is some obscure tradition of a defect in Shakespeare’s legs, to 
which he is supposed to allude in the sonnet, 
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to little legs, and assumes that it was meant for himself. The 
fact is that persons who veil their utterances and speak in 
riddles always take care to leave a loophole to enable them to 
forswear the obvious application of their words. This is what 
Dekker declared Jonson always to be doing. This dastard wit, 
he said, struck at men in corners, and wrapped up the vices of 
his best friends in riddles. His persons are not meant for in- 
dividuals ; but he joins in one person the traits that he means 
to lash in many men. The convenience of this process is un- 
deniable. It enables the satirist to take his oath that the 
picture is not meant for any person, that where the cap fits 
it will light without his fault. Jonson often protested as 
much; and about this particular play he protested that he 
never wrote anything more innocent or empty of offence: he 
named none; he spared persons, and spoke of vices. This 
habit of forswearing the meaning of plain allusions was not 
confined to Jonson. About this time, as we read in Chamber- 
lain’s letters to Carleton, Babington, Bishop of Worcester, preach- 
ing at Court, made many proffers or glances on Essex’s behalf, 
as he was understood by the whole auditory, and by the Queen 
herself, who presently calling him to a reckoning for it, he 
flatly forswore that he had any such meaning. This is just what 
Jonson did; it was a common trick of a period when physical 
bravery was more common than moral courage. Crispinus, in 
Jonson’s play, is not merely a representative of Marston, but 
a common receptacle for faults of friends whom the author 
wished to lash. It seems almost evident that the person from 
whom he borrowed the incident of the arms was Shakespeare, 
not Marston. Shakespeare’s father was of a peasant family; 
but he married the daughter and co-heiress of an Arden, a name 
of great note in Warwickshire. When he rose to be chief 
magistrate of Stratford he naturally wished to bear arms him- 
self, so as to be able to impale his wife’s. He therefore applied 
to Cooke, Clarencieux, and obtained a “ patierne.” The poet 
renewed his father’s application in 1596. But he was not con- 
tent with this. He again applied to Camden in 1599, this time 
evidently to assert his right to quarter his mother’s arms. He 
succeeded ; and it is remarkable that the grant gives her, not 
the arms of the Warwickshire Ardens, but those of the Ardens 
of Alvanley in Cheshire, who boasted a descent from the Dukes 
of Normandy, whose arms they quartered, as well as those of 
the Earls of Arundel, Chester, and Mercia. The particular Arden 
from whom his mother may have claimed descent seems to have 
been Ralph, who married Catherine, daughter of Sir William 
Stanley of Hooton. One of their sons, Thomas, in the time of 
Henry vi. migrated into Leicestershire, and founded a family 
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there. Thomas Arden of Aston Cantlowe, grandfather of Mrs. 
Shakespeare, was possibly a son or grandson of this Thomas. 
Jonson probably introduced Shakespeare to Camden to ob-’ 
tain his grant of arms in 1599, and thus was privy to all the 
anxiety of the poet to prove himself a gentleman born. If his 
ancient coat was at the earliest a couple of years more 
recent than his own birth, yet it was worth while to get a coat 
for the Shakespeares, to enable them to quarter the arms of their 
mother’s family. The very character of the arms attributed to 
Crispinus is exactly that of Shakespeare’s coat; it belongs to 
the canting department of heraldry, and is merely an emblematic 
pun upon the name. The shake of Shake-speare is represented 
by the crest—a falcon flapping its wings: the speare by a spear 
ina bend upon the shield. Such was Crispinus’s canting coat :— 
the ery shown by a face crying; the spinas by three thorns. 
There is no suggestion that Marston’s arms warranted any such 
satire. He was admitted Bachelor of Arts at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, in 1593, as the “eldest son of an esquire ;” and his 


armorial bearings came to him as a matter of course. It was not 
against the misfortune of hereditary gentility that Jonson 
directed his satire ; it was against the folly, as he considered it, 
of a peasant seeking to improve his social status by obtaining a 
grant of arms. He had already satirized this weakness in the 
person of Sogliardo in Every Man out of his Humour, But, 


whether he distinctly meant the passage to apply to Shake- 
speare or not, there is some evidence that Shakespeare thought 
it was so intended. In this way the conversation between the 
old shepherd and his son in the last scene of the Winter’s Tale 
receives a personal meaning, which indeed has often been attri- 
buted to it; and the satire against “ old coats,” which he intro- 
duced about this time into his revised Merry Wives of Windsor, 
coupled with the fact that he evidently did not avail himself 
of his right to quarter his mother’s arms, seems to show that, as 
time went on, he acquiesced in the relevancy of Jonson’s 
satire, and was contented to drop his pretence to antiquity of 
descent. 

But just at the period of The Poetaster (1601) it was notso. It 
was then a current joke to identify Shakespeare with the Con- 
queror or Rufus, as if his pretensions to descent from the Nor- 
man dukes were known. He may have permitted his friends 
to call him William the Conqueror, or William Rufus, without 


1 An inverted form of the same joke is found in the revised Taming of the 
Shrew, where Sly is made to say “that the Slies came in with Richard Con- 
queror.” The clownish mistake covers an allusion to Burbage, under whom 
probably the Slies were introduced to the stage, and whom Shakespeare 
makes the Conqueror instead of himself. 
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going so far as to put up with Jonson’s sneer. Just at the time 
when Lord Southampton was in prison, and the political 
cause which he had embraced was in ruins, Shakespeare retired 
upon himself, and made much of what belonged to him. Both 
he and Jonson consorted with men far above them in station. 
But Jonson mixed with high society on the assumption that, 
though a plebeian by stock, his genius ennobled him. Hence 
the curious compound of intellectual arrogance and moral ser- 
vility which he sometimes exhibited in his conduct, allowing 
his liberty in the presence of great men to aggrandize himself in 
his own esteem, and to excuse at other times conduct which in 
other men he would have rightly stigmatized as base. Shake- 
speare, on the contrary, put forward no personal claim to supe- 
riority of intellect. In his sonnets he makes free confession of 
all kinds of personal insufficiencies. He owns that he is lame, 
poor, despised; that he has degraded himself by wearing 
motley ; that his public means have bred in him public man- 
ners. But he never confesses that his birth is plebeian or his 
blood ungentle. In his relations with his noble friends he was 
neither arrogant nor unduly humble, but equally removed from 
sauciness and servility, and from that mixture of both which 
sometimes distinguishes the favourites of great men. The letter 
of dedication of his Lucrece to Southampton- exhibits in clear 
colour the attitude of his mind. In it there shines the same 
gentleness and humility which are expressed in the sonnets. It 
is a humility so far from servility that it would ennoble 
even a prince, and may therefore be exhibited by a de- 
pendant without the least self-abasement. Shakespeare levelled 
himself up to his noble friends by his claim of gentle 
birth ; Jonson levelled them down to himself by sneer- 
ing at birth. Shakespeare, by resting his claims on this 
false issue, enabled both his friends and himself to put out of 
sight his sovereignty of nature, and to treat the rank which his 
genius gave him as one held precisely by the same titles as 
those on which the rank of all other gentlemen rested. Jonson, 
by the very forwardness of his confession that he had none of 
the ordinary claims to rank, grounded his right to the position 
which he sought to occupy upon his own extraordinary merits. 
Perhaps the moral and social utility, not of the pride of birth, 
but of a certain respect for antiquity of descent, was never 
more clearly exhibited than in the contrasted courses of these 
two men. In his intercourse with his noble friends, Shake- 
speare made no absurd claims. His pedigree was not so much 
an external fact as an internal idea, a kind of atmosphere of 
his mind, an obscure consciousness which helped him to main- 
tain his own dignity, and to respect that of other men. When 
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he came to put forth his claims to friendship with his great 
acquaintance, he grounded them not on his birth, nor on his 
merits or genius, but on his love. “Some glory in their birth,” 
he says in theninety-first Sonnet, but “thy love is better than high 
birth to me.” Perhaps Jonson’s sneer in The Poetaster was one 
of the reasons why Shakespeare, after having taken the trouble 
to vindicate his right to the Arden arms in the Heralds’ court, 
never thought proper to bear them in public. His monument 
bears his own shield only. Probably his genealogical ardour 
to connect himself with the Ardens of Cheshire was only a 
passing condition of his mind. If it was permanent, it cer- 
tainly is noteworthy as a trait of that habitual modesty which 
made him so sparing in any allusions to himself or his belong- 
ings that in his play of King John there is no mention of the 
great Earl of Chester, who played so prominent a part in the 
history of the times, and who is also an important figure in 
the Arden pedigree. This modesty of Shakespeare about him- 
self finds a counterpart in the silence of his contemporaries 
about him. If they jeered at him on the stage, their allusions 
have failed to stick to him, because he presented no salient angles 
of professed personal pretences to which they could adhere, 
and their relevancy is forgotten and can no longer be proved. 
It was exactly the contrary with Ben Jonson. At the time 
now under review, 1599-1603, he was by no means the popular 
character he afterwards became. Allusions to him are rife in the 
dramatic literature of the period; and most of them: have refer- 
ence to his trade of bricklayer. The fun of them must have 
consisted principally in the annoyance which they notoriously 
gave him. He felt himself obliged to draw the line some- 
where; he did not claim high birth, but he did not like to be 
reminded that he had been a craftsman. 

Another feature in The Poetaster, which we know gave mortal 
offence to the players in general and to Shakespeare specially, 
was Jonson’s treatment of them in the persons of the sneaking 
informers Histrio and Asop, and in the remarks put into 
Lupus’s mouth about the whole profession :—* These players 
are an idle generation, and do much harm in a state, corrupt 
young gentry very much, . . . besides they will rob us magis- 
trates of our respect, bring us upon their stages, and make us 
ridiculous to the plebeians.” And Tucca agrees :—* They are 
grown licentious, the rogues; libertines, flat libertines. They 
lorget they are in the statute, the rascals; they are blazoned 
there; there they are tricked, they and their pedigrees; they 
need no other heralds, I wiss.” (It need scarcely be hinted 
that this remark adds gall to the point just discussed.) And 
Ovid’s father adds that “the very reading of the public edicts 
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should fright thee from commerce with them, and give thee 
distaste enough of their actions.” Once more, The Poetaster 
contains a scene which is a manifest allusion to, if not a parody 
of, the garden scene of Romeo and Juliet, where Ovid (Shake- 
speare) pours out his love beneath the window of the im- 
prisoned Julia, whom the emperor has immured, while her 
lover is banished from the court. There is nothing to offend 
in this scene by itself; but taken in connection with the rest 
of the play it must have enhanced the anger of the person 
attacked. 

It would be too long a task to review the speedy castigation 
which Dekker inflicted for this piece upon Jonson. The 
Satiro-mastix, publicly played by the Lord Chamberlain’s men, 
and privately by the children of Paul’s, is a mine of satire and 
lampooning, in which everything belonging to Jonson—his 
face, his nose, his voice, his offensive odour, his clothes, his 
history, even his valour, his vices, his whole character—are sub- 
jected to the most Aristophanic gibes. The characters are for 
the most part the same as in Zhe Poetaster. Horace is Jonson; 
Crispinus and Demetrius, Marston and Dekker; Captain Tucca 
is still the vehicle of most of the abuse. But for Augustus is 
substituted William Rufus—Shakespeare—who presides over 
the untrussing of the humorous poet; and some old characters 
of Dekker’s are introduced from a previous play, Patient Grissell. 
Tucca in one place asks Bubo, Jonson’s toady, “ What is my 
name?” Bubo only knows Captain and Tucca. “No, fie on’t,” 
says the other, “my name’s Hamlet-Revenge!” He even 
seems to allude to a speech of Rosencrantz in Hamlet, when he 
says that no gentleman can stir without being shown up in 
Every Gentleman in and out of his Humour :—* We that are 
heads of legions and bands, and fear none but these shoulder- 
clappers, shall fear you, you serpentine rascal ;” or, as Shake- 
peare puts it more tersely, “many wearing rapiers are afraid of 
goose-quills.” The mention of Hamlet-Revenge seems to 
refer to the fact that Shakespeare had retorted upon Jonson; 
and a passage at the end of the play is in fact a hint of the 
manner in which it was done. The play ends, like Cynthia's 
Revels, with a kind of enforced palinode. Jonson is made to 
forswear a great many of his practices. The second article 
is that he will not “bumbast out a new play with the old 
linings of jests stolen from the Temple’s Revels.” Now it so 
happens that the play acted at, and probably written for, 
the Temple’s Revels on the 2d of February 1602 was 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. The purport of the oath 
administered to Jonson was that he should not write a new 
play upon that, as Dekker had written his play on the plan 
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of The Poetaster. Malvolio then was Shakespeare’s first purge 
administered to Ben Jonson. The lawyers, as Jonson tells us, 
had been highly offended with him, and apparently joined with 
the players in thus showing their anger. Malvolio is simply 
the character which Jonson drew of himself as Asper, Maci- 
lente, and Crites, passed through the critical alembic of Shake- 
speare’s creative genius. We who are accustomed to think of 
Jonson as he was in after years, when his “ mountain belly ” 
was his prominent feature, may find it difficult to see him in 
the lean Malvolio. But that was his physical condition in 1602. 
“ Horace was a goodly corpulent gentleman,” says Dekker in Zhe 
Poetaster, “and not so lean and hollow-cheek’d a Scrag as thou 
art.” Again “ Horace,” says Dekker, “loved poets well, and 
gave cockscombs to none but fools. But thou lovest none 
but thyself.” So, when Malvolio calls the witty clown a 
“barren rascal,” his mistress tells him that he is “ sick of self- 
love” and his taste distempered, and recommends him to be 
generous, guiltless, and free. He is a “kind of Puritan,” but 
not really a Puritan or anything constantly, but a time-pleaser,! 
an affected ass, that conned state without book (referring to 
the gravity and shallowness of the political speeches of Crites) ; 
so well persuaded of his innumerable excellencies that he 
thinks all who look upon him love him (another distinct refer- 
ence to Crites); one who brought his fellow-servants out of 
favour with their lady for a bear-baiting (and Jonson had in 
Cynthia’s Revels distinctly tried to throw doubts on the loyalty 
of all the companies of actors). Jonson, like Malvolio, 
emboldened by the favour shown to Cynthia’s Revels, went too 
far in his Poetaster, disgusted the lawyers, soldiers, and players, 
was thrown into prison, considered himself beset with spies, 
and, when he came out, was so lonely that Overbury told 
Manningham, in February 1603, that he was “ living upon one 
Townsend and scorning the world.” As Crites banishes the 
riotous courtiers, so does Malvolio discard the Countess’s house- 
hold as “ idle shallow things, not of his element.” He is per- 
suaded that the right way to win his mistress’s favour is to be 
opposite with her kinsmen, surly with her servants, to let his 
tongue tang arguments of state, and to make himself singular 
in dress-—as it is clear, from the perpetual allusions to his 
dress, both in The Poetaster and in the Satiro-mastiz, that Jon- 
son did. But his mistress only considers him a madman, and 


* Jonson, in Every Man in his Humour, couples together Precisians and 
“rigid Roman Catholics” as similar in religion; and Watson (Quodlibets, 
p- 27) says that the Jesuit faction was commonly called that of the 
. oy Papists.” Jonson, it is superfluous to remark, was at this time a 

/atholic. 
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hands him over to his enemies, who shut him up in prison, and 
make him “the most notorious geck and gull that e’er invention 
played on.” Even the part of the plot which does not refer to 
Jonson has been supposed to be built on a hint in his Every 
Man out of his Humour, where Mitis criticises the comedy, 
and wishes the argument had been of some other nature, as of 
“a duke to be in love with a countess, and that countess to be 
in love with the duke’s son, and the son to love the lady’s 
waiting-maid ; some such cross wooing, with a clown to their 
serving-man—better than to be thus near and familiarly allied 
to the time.” When Jonson wrote this he was on excellent 
terms with Shakespeare; his highest ambition was that “lean 
Macilente” might become “as fat,” by popular favour, “as Sir 
John Falstaff.” It is not improbable that “the gentle Shake- 
speare,” Mitis, had suggested to him this very plot. In The 
Return from Parnassus Shakespeare is said to have given 
Jonson a purge that made him bewray his credit. This is 
exactly what is said in the play. “I know my physic will 
work with him,” says Maria, who invented the plot against him. 
“What a dish of poison hath she dressed him!” says Sir Toby. 
Once more, Shakespeare seems to protest against the name De- 
formed in the lines 
“Tn nature there’s no blemish but the mind; 
None can be called ‘ deformed’ but the unkind.” 


And when we interpret the clown’s song at the end of Twelfth 
Night of Jonson, it receives a new light. What could be more 


> ¢é 


applicable to the man who first called “plays” “works,” and 
who was notorious for making mountains of m” »*"ls, than the 
couplet 
** When that I was and a little tiny boy, 
A foolish thing was but a toy ;” 
Or to the man of such vicissitudes of fortune as Dekker de- 
scribes than the second couplet— 
“ But when I came to man’s estate, 
’Gainst knaves and thieves men shut their gate ;” 
or to the husband of the “shrew but honest” than 
‘“‘ But when I came, alas! to wive, 
By swaggering could I never thrive ;” 
or to the bacchanalian nature of the man than 
“‘ But when I came unto my bed, 
With toss-pots still had drunken head ”’ ? 
or what could be a better reply to Jonson’s attempts to reform 
everything, and to renew the face of the earth, than 
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“ A great while ago the world begun ; 
But that’s all one, our play is done”’ ? 


Some critics have found deep philosophy in this doggrel. It 
is much of the same character as the lines attributed to Shake- 
speare on Lucy or Combe—a rough popular satire. 

Cynthia’s Revels is very much devoted to showing up a ridi- 
culous custom of courtship, which seems to have been fashion- 
able, and consisted in four different charges or “complimentary 
assaults” on the lady, called the “bare accost,” the “ better 
regard,” the “ solemn address,” and the “ perfect close.” Twelfth 
Night and Troilus and Cressida are the only plays in which 
Shakespeare takes any notice of this custom. In the former 
play Sir Toby tells Sir Andrew to “accost” Maria; and Sir 
Andrew takes it for her name, and calls her “Mistress Mary 
Accost ;” and Sir Toby explains that accost only means “ front 
her, board her, woo her, assail her.” In this, with Sir Andrew’s 
subsequent accosting, we have a direct reference to the accosting 
scene in Cynthia’s Revels. The same thing occurs when Fabian 
explains that Olivia only showed favour to Cesario to awake 
Sir Andrew’s “ dormouse” valour, and tells him, “ You should 
then have accosted her, and with some excellent jests, fire-new 
irom the mint, you should have banged the youth into dumb- 
ness. This was looked for at your hand, and this was balked.” 
Here we have the very description of the “accost” as given in 
Jonson’s play, where the technical word for being “ banged into 
dumbness,” 2.¢., being put out of countenance, is getting “the 
dor”—being made a “dormouse.” In Troilus and Cressida 
siilarly we have the scene (iii. 1) where Pandarus makes his 
“complimental assault” upon Paris and Helen, and addresses 
her in words almost parodied from Jonson’s play :—“ Fair be to 
you, my lord, and to all this fair company! fair desires, in all 
fair measure, fairly guide them! especially to you, fair queen! 
fair thoughts be your fair pillow.” And then we have Ulysses’ 
judgment upon Cressida :— 

“OQ, these encounterers, so glib of tongue, 
That give accosting welcome ere it comes, 
And wide unclasp the table of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader! Set them down 
For sluttish spoils of opportunity.”’ 


As a specimen of the “perfect close,” the last scene in the 
act of courtship, nothing can be more beautifully contrived than 
the second scene of Act iii., where Troilus and Cressida ex- 
change their final vows. Osric, in Hamlet, is one of these 
courtly encounterers. “He has only got the tune of the time 
and outward habit of encounter; a kind of yesty collection 
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which carries them through and through the most fond and 
winnowed opinions; and do but blow them to their trial, the 
bubbles are out.” But Hamlet contains no accosting scene, 

One more point should be noted. Jonson makes Amorphus 
a master of grimace. In Cynthia's Revels, Act ii. s. 1, he puts 
on in succession the mercantile face, the academic face, the 
military, the legal, the political, and the courtly face, all which 
he first describes and then exemplifies. Shakespeare gives the 
retort courteous for all this when he describes Malvolio: “He 
does smile his face into more lines than is in the new map with 
the augmentation of the Indies: you have not seen such a thing 
as tis. I can hardly forbear hurling things at him.” In the 
same way, in Zhe Return from Parnassus, iv. 3, Kempe gives 
himself an opportunity of making faces when he says, at Cam- 
bridge, “I saw a parasite make faces and mouths of all sorts 
on this fashion.” It may be suspected that Shakespeare, like 
Garrick, had a great power of facial expression, and contrary- 
wise that Jonson had not. Dekker says of him, in the Satiro- 
mastiz, “ Thou putt’st up a supplication to be a poor journeyman 
player, and hadst been still so, but that thou could’st not set a 
good face upon it.” Richard m1. could only be acted by one 
who could “ frame his face to all occasions.” 

Jonson’s Poetaster probably came out at Christmas 1601. 
Shakespeare’s Z'welfth Night was just forty days after it. But 
Malvolio is much more a reply to Cynthia’s Revels than to the 
Poetaster. The reply to The Poetaster was Troilus and Cressida. 
Jonson, in attacking Marston in The Poetaster, glanced chiefly 
at his Satives and his Antonio and Mellida. In the first part 
of this drama Marston had introduced an armed epilogue 
(usually prologue and epilogue were spoken by an actor in 
a velvet cloak), but “not as a peremptory challenge of desert.” 
In The Poetaster an “armed Prologue” salutes the audience, to 
show that the play is “ forty-fold proof against detractors and 
illiterate apes,” that the writer has a “ well-erected confidence,” 
that he once more, as in the epilogue to Cynthia’s Revels, 
“swore that his play was good,” that he pursues with constant 
firmness the right mean between full-blown vanity and base 
dejection. The prologue of Tvoilus and Cressida was a direct 
reply to this challenge :— 

“ Hither am I come, 
A prologue armed, but not in confidence 
Of author’s pen or actor’s voice, but suited 
In like conditions as our argument.” 

Like Twelfth Night, Troilus and Cressida came out on some 
private stage. Dekker and Chettle had written a drama on 
this subject for Henslowe in 1599; but the title had been 
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changed into The Tragedy of Agamemnon on representation. 
It was not this, therefore, but Shakespeare’s play, which was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall on the 7th of February 1603, as 
acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s men. The preface to the play, 
as published in 1609, declares that it never had been staled 
with the stage, or clapperclawed with the palms of the vulgar. 
It might have been privately performed, perhaps at one of the 
Inns of Court; and then it had been kept in Ms. in the hands 
of some great personage. Shakespeare from 1600 to 1603 was 
in disgrace. He was banished the court. His plays, which 
hitherto had been jealously guarded by the actors, were pub- 
lished wholesale. Between August 1600 and January 1601 no 
less than eight were entered for publication at Stationers’ Hall ; 
and most of them were printed. His company,which used always 
to act before the Queen at Christmas, Twelfth-tide, and Shrove- 
tide, was replaced in 1600 and 1601 by the Lord Admiral’s 
men. His plays seem for a time to have been banished by the 
licenser from the public stage. 

An examination of 7’roilus and Cressida will show how mani- 
fold are its references to the current partly political, partly pro- 
fessional, quarrel. Besides the direct retort of the prologue the 
epilogue should also be noticed. Jonson tells us that he had 
written an epilogue to his Poctaster, which was suppressed by 
authority. At the end of Shakespeare’s play, Pandarus comes 
forward and says, instead of an epilogue, 

‘Some two months hence my will shall here be made; 
It should be now, but that my fear is this, 
Some galled goose of Winchester should hiss.” 


Jonson professed to be obliged to suppress his epilogue for fear 
of the great persons he had offended; and Pandarus suppresses 
his for fear of the unhappy women of Bankside. Next it is 
quite clear that the whole play relates to some actors’ quarrel. 
A common epithet for actor in Jonson’s days was “ copper- 
laced ;” for his golden ornaments were only copper gilt. So 
when Troilus says 
“ Whilst some with cunning gild their copper crowns, 
With truth and plainness I do wear mine bare,” 
it is Shakespeare who replies to Jonson’s attack on him as a 
player. “Ido not deny that I am actor and dramatist; nor 
do I gild my copper crown with pretences to be what I am 
not.” Achilles is Jonson, urging on his boy actors to parody 
upon the stage all the public men of the day :— 
“The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The sinew and the fore-hand of our host, 
Having his ear full of his airy fame, 
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Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 

Lies mocking our designs: with him, Patroclus, 
Upon a lazy bed, the live-long day 

Breaks seurril jests ; 

And with ridiculous and awkward action, 

Which, slanderer, he imitation calls, 

He pageants us. Sometime, great Agamemnon, 
Thy topless deputation he puts on ; 

And like a strutting player, whose conceit 

Lies in his hamstring, and doth think it rich 

To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 

’*T wixt his stretched footing and the scaffoldage,— 
Such to-be-pitied and o’erwrested seeming 

He acts thy greatness in: and when he speaks, 
’Tis like a chime a-mending: with terms unsquared, 
Which from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropped 
Would seem hyperboles. At this fusty stuff, 

The large Achilles, on his press’d bed lolling, 
From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause ; 
Cries, ‘ Excellent! ’tis Agamemnon just.— 

Now play me Nestor: hem, and stroke thy beard, 
As he, being ’drest to some oration.’ 

. . « »« « .» » And in this fashion, 

All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 

Severals and generals of grace exact, 
Achievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Excitements to the field, or speech for truce, 
Success, or loss, what is, or is not, serves 

As stuff for these two to make paradoxes.” 


Then Nestor accuses in like strain those for whom Dekker 
writes ; for, as has been shown above, Thersites is Dekker :— 


“ And in the imitation of these twain— 

Whom, as Ulysses says, opinion crowns 

With an imperial voice-—many are infect. 

Ajax is grown self-willed, and bears his head 
In such a rein, in full as proud a place 

As broad Achilles ; keeps his tent like him ; 
Makes factious feasts: rails on our state of war 
3old as an oracle; and sets Thersites, 

A slave whose gall coins slanders like a mint, 
To match us in comparisons with dirt ; 

To weaken and discredit our exposure, 

How rank soever rounded in with danger.” 


1 Ajax, Thersites’s patron, may be Sir John Harrington, author of the 
Metamorphosis of Ajax, who about this time became Jonson’s mortal enemy 
(as he told Drummond). 

2 Jonson, as Macilente, complains that in court a man, “though ne’er so 
richly parted,” if poor and ill clad, will be kicked down stairs. Ulysses in 
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The identification of Achilles with Jonson throws light on a 
passage of Webster. In June 1602, Jonson was employed by 
Henslowe to write additions to the play of Jeronymo, which 
belonged, not to the Lord Admiral’s men, but to the Lord 
Chamberlain’s. In retaliation, the Lord Chamberlain’s men 
employed Webster to do the same for Marston’s Malcontent, 
which probably belonged to the Lord Admiral’s men. In 
Webster’s induction, Sly wishes the Trojans had smelt out the 
Greeks in the horse, for, he says, “ I love Hector horribly.” In 
reply Condell quotes John Harvey’s hexameters :— 
“ Great Alexander when he came to the tomb of Achilles, 
Spake with a big loud voice, O thou thrice blessed and happy.” 


And Sly interrupts him—*“ Alexander was an ass to speak so 
well of a filthy callion.” Achilles was the béte noir of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s men. 

But Shakespeare’s meaning in 7’roilus and Cressida was not 
merely to satirize Jonson on one side and Dekker on the 
other. He had besides to give them good advice, and also to 
defend himself, who had in the meantime been attacked from 
another quarter. Chapman, to whom Jonson had paid the 
compliment in The Poetaster of enthroning him, under the name 
of Virgil, as prince of English poets, took upon himself to defend 
his friend in the comedy of Adi Fools. In it he comforts Jon- 
son, who, as Malvolio, had been made such a notorious gull, 


with the pleasing reflection that everybody is more or less so :— 


“‘ Nay, never shun it to be called a gull, 
For I see all the world is but a gull— 
One man gull to another in all kinds,”’ ete. 


And the plot of the play consists in this universal gullery. The 
guller is gulled ; and Shakespeare seems to be told that, how- 
ever great a fool he had made Jonson, yet he, in taking the 
part of Essex, had been a still greater fool. 


“ Heaven, I see these politicians 
(Out of blind fortune’s hands) are our most fools. 
’Tis she that gives the lustre to their wits, 
Still plodding at traditional devices, 


Troilus and Cressida seems expressly to argue against this when he assures 
Achilles that no man, “‘ how dearly ever parted,” can be known to be so un- 
less he shows it. A man is not honoured for what he is, but for what he 
does. It is absurd for a man who sits apart in sullen pride to talk of his 
poverty being the cause that he is unnoticed. Dekker, in the Satiro-mastiz, 
had made Jonson announce his intention of turning Timonist—scorning the 
world, as Overbury said of him. Again, when Hector talks of the “‘ young 
men, whom Aristotle thought unfit to hear moral philosophy,” Ulrici sees 
an allusion to Ben Jonson and the Aristotelians, 
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Grows dainty of his worth, and in his tent 

Lies mocking our designs: with him, Patroclus, 

Upon a lazy bed, the live-long day 

Breaks scurril jests ; 

And with ridiculous and awkward action, 

Which, slanderer, he imitation calls, 

He pageants us. Sometime, great Agamemnon, 

Thy topless deputation he puts on; 

And like a strutting player, whose conceit 

Lies in his hamstring, and doth think it rich 

To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 

’*T wixt his stretched footing and the scaffoldage,— 

Such to-be-pitied and o’erwrested seeming 

He acts thy greatness in: and when he speaks, 

’Tis like a chime a-mending : with terms unsquared, 

Which from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropped 

Would seem hyperboles. At this fusty stuff, 

The large Achilles, on his press’d bed lolling, 

From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause ; 
‘ries, ‘ Excellent ! ’tis Agamemnon just.— 

Now play me Nestor: hem, and stroke thy beard, 
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In such a rein, in full as proud a place 
As broad Achilles ; keeps his tent like him ; 
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A slave whose gall coins slanders like a mint, 
To match us in comparisons with dirt ; 
To weaken and discredit our exposure, 
How rank soever rounded in with danger.””? 

1 Ajax, Thersites’s patron, may be Sir John Harrington, author of the 
Metamorphosis of Ajax, who about this time became Jonson’s mortal enemy 
(as he told Drummond). 

2 Jonson, as Macilente, complains that in court a man, “though ne’er so 
richly parted,” if poor and ill clad, will be kicked down stairs. Ulysses m 
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Chamberlain’s. In retaliation, the Lord Chamberlain’s men 
employed Webster to do the same for Marston’s Malcontent, 
which probably belonged to the Lord Admiral’s men. In 
Webster’s induction, Sly wishes the Trojans had smelt out the 
Greeks in the horse, for, he says, “ I love Hector horribly.” In 
reply Condell quotes John Harvey’s hexameters :— 
“ Great Alexander when he came to the tomb of Achilles, 
Spake with a big loud voice, O thou thrice blessed and happy.” 


And Sly interrupts him—*“ Alexander was an ass to speak so 
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of Virgil, as prince of English poets, took upon himself to defend 
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with the pleasing reflection that everybody is more or less so :— 
“‘ Nay, never shun it to be called a gull, 
For I see all the world is but a gull— 
One man gull to another in all kinds,’’ ete. 


And the plot of the play consists in this universal gullery. The 
guller is gulled ; and Shakespeare seems to be told that, how- 
ever great a fool he had made Jonson, yet he, in taking the 
part of Essex, had been a still greater fool. 


“ Heaven, I see these politicians 
(Out of blind fortune’s hands) are our most fools. 
’Tis she that gives the lustre to their wits, 
Still plodding at traditional devices, 


Troilus and Cressida seems expressly to argue against this when he assures 
Achilles that no man, “ how dearly ever parted,” can be known to be so un- 
less he shows it. A man is not honoured for what he is, but for what he 
does. It is absurd for a man who sits apart in sullen pride to talk of his 
poverty being the cause that he is unnoticed. Dekker, in the Satiro-mastiz, 
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But take ’em out of them to present actions, 

A man may grope and tickle ’em like a trout, 

And take ’em from their close dear holes as fat 

As a physician.””? 
Shakespeare had to show that he was not so great a fool in 
taking the part of Essex. It was the losing side: so was that 
of the Trojans, which all Englishmen. then embraced. The 
catastrophe was brought on by the Earl’s obstinacy on a point 
of honour ; but so was the fall of Troy caused by the obstinate 
retention of Helen against the judgment of Hector and the 
warnings of Cassandra. Jonson in Zhe Poetaster, following the 
fashion of his time, had summed up the political cause of Essex 
in the person of Julia, the Emperor’s “base and revolted 
daughter.” Shakespeare shows that true patriotism may be 
engaged even in so weak a cause as Helen’s, and that the 
noblest and most self-sacrificing love may be bestowed on such 
a creature as Cressida. He only allows the rank Thersites to 
value the efforts bestowed on a cause at the precise worth of 
its immediate material objects. Thersites can see in the Trojan 
war nothing but the vilest quarrel. Shakespeare shows in it 
the contest of principles, inflamed perhaps by accident, but 
maintained by the deep insight and moral determination of such 
men as Hector and Troilus on one side, and Ulysses and Aga- 
memnon on the other. The way in which the universal and 
the individual are harmonized in this play makes it one of the 
most astonishing efforts of Shakespeare’s genius. TZ’oilus and 
Cressida has another relationship to The Poctaster which should 
be indicated. In the latter play Jonson makes Marston vomit 
up the new and indigestible words which he had introduced into 
the language. Of the twenty-nine inculpated words several 
either had been already, or were immediately afterwards, used 
by Shakespeare,—such as retrograde, reciprocal, defunct, puff, 
damp, clutched. Several, too, have been accepted in spite of 
Jonson’s condemnation,—such as incubus, spurious, clumsy, in- 
flate, ventosity, furibund, fatuate, strenuous, conscious. In 7'roilus 
and Cressida, Shakespeare evidently takes up Jonson’s challenge, 
and introduces into his vocabulary a quantity of new terms, which 


1 A direct reference of Chapman in All Fools to Shakespeare’s Twelf ‘i 
Night should be noticed. Olivia tells Malvolio, who is offended with the 
clown, that ‘‘there is no slander in an allowed fool though he do nothiag 
but rail ; nor no railing in a known discreet man, though he do nothing ’»ut 
reprove.” 

So Chapman— 

‘¢ That same vein of railing is become 
Now most applausive ; your best poet is 
He that rails grossest.” ‘True, and your best fool 
Is your broad railing fool.” 
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he had never used before, and never employed afterwards.’ It 
is not likely that all these were new words; but it is also quite 
clear that Shakespeare, as if in express defiance of Jonson’s criti- 
cism, laid himself out in this play expressly to adopt strange- 
sounding words into his language. There can be little question 
that the play suffers considerably from this cause. It is fuller 
than any other, not of words once current and since obsolete, 
but of an experimental coinage that was only partially suc- 
cessful. There was an aim in the poet’s intention beside the 
pure aim of poetical expression of his thought. There was a 
defiance of the critic, and a desire to assert and practise his 
right of mintage. And the ingenious Billingsgate of Thersites 
is as rich in its combinations of old English as the more 
serious dialogue is in its importations from the Romance. 

It is clear that an inquiry like this throws light on the 
anecdotic history of Shakespeare, his nicknames of Deformed 
and William the Conqueror, his curiosity about his pedigree, 
and the longing which he shared with such men as Sir Walter 
taleigh and Lord Burghley to trace his descent from crowned 
heads, and that it may enable us to refer to him many allusions 
in Cynthia’s Revels and the Poetaster. There is, for instance, a 
description, apparently meant for him, of the anxious author, 
who is represented as so careful to set up his plays without any 
imperfection, that he was “always in the tyring house, to 
prompt aloud, stamp at the book-holder, swear for the pro- 


perties, curse the poor tire-man, rail the music out of time, and 


1 The list is a long one :—abashed, abruption, affectionately, affronted, 
anticipating, antiquary, appertainment, aspiration, assinego, assubjugate, 
attachment, attest (substantive), attributive, baste, benumbed, besotted, 
bi-fold, botchy, calumniate, catarrhs, characterless, co-act, cognition, com- 
mixtion, commodious, community, complimental, concupy, conduce, conflux, 
consanguinity, constringed, convive, corival, courteously, debonair, deject 
(verb), dependence, deprivation, directive, disme, disorbed, disposer, divid- 
able, embrasure, emulous (used thrice, probably in reference to Dekker’s 
Emulo in Grissell), encounterer, enfreed, enrapt, errant, erudition, expectance, 
expecter, expostulation, fathomless, feud, fixure, forager, forceless, frush, 
gorget, imbecility, immaterial, imminence, importless, indistinguishable, in- 
fectiously, inseparate, insisture, inveigle, lavolt, maculation, mappery, mastic, 
maturity, maxim, mission, modicum, monstrosity, multipotent, negation, 
negotiation, obstinately, omission, oppugnancy, orgulous, orifice, palating, 
persistive, perspicuous, plantage, predominance, primitive, primogenitive, pro- 
foundly, propend, propension, propugnation, protractive, ptisick, publication, 
pun (to pound), putretied, refractory, reinforcement, ribald, roisting, scaffold- 
age, scautling, scurril, sequestering, soilure, sphered, subduement, subse- 
quent, superficially, superior, taciturnity, tassel, tercel, tortive, transcend, 
uncomprehensive, unplausive, vindicative, violenteth. Besides these latiniz- 
ing words, several of which were perhaps new coinages, and none of which 
occur elsewhere in Shakespeare, T'roilus and Cressida contains a long list of 
commoner words, simple or compound, not elsewhere found in the poet’s 
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sweat for every venial offence.” But withal, this author is shown 
to be much more popular with the actors than Jonson, with 
all his affected indifference to the cast of his plays. But the 
chief result is the picture we get of Shakespeare, as a kind of 
veiled prophet, silent, and hard to be provoked, but when pro- 
voked dealing a blow that could never be forgotten. The 
vigour of his satire—for Malvolio, Thersites, and Achilles are 
as accentuated as statues by Michael Angelo—is not marred by 
any appearance of personal feeling. In Jonson’s and Dekker’s 
satire we see the satirist daubing on his colours with fury and 
malice. In Shakespeare’s we can find no passion ; he seems to 
bid his characters express what they have in them, and they do 
express it. If they come out as villains, it is not his fault, but 
theirown. His office is purely ministerial; he lets them speak, 
and sees that they speak truth. He is as far from mixing him- 
self up in their dirty quarrels as the gods of Epicurus are from 
the affairs of the world. A man who could thus walk through 
mud without soiling his boots, who, when assailed by a crowd 
of detractors, had only, like Prospero, to wave his wand over 
them to make them turn themselves into asses and satyrs, was 
not a man likely to be attacked more than once, especially as 
he was of a gracious and unresentful temper, careful not to 
make his revenge more public than was requisite, and to 
smother it as soon as it had done its work. It is apparent that 
Jonson always remembered the whipping he had received. 
But he was wise enough never to speak of it. 


plays. Thus we have baste, beef-witted, bed-mate, bed-work, benumbed 
bias-drawing, billing, bitch-wolf, black-a-moor, blockish, bob, bone-ache, 
botchy, boy-queller, bragless, brainless, bug-bear, catlings, changeful, cliff 
(for clef in music), cloven-chin, cob-loaf, cousin-german, deedless, deep- 
drawing, dirt-rotten, dog-fox, double-kenned, dumb-discoursive, ear-wax, 
fat-already, fee-farm, finch-egg, flap, frayed, fry, goer-between, good-fellow- 
ship, great-sized, guts-griping, hamstring, handsomeness, high-soaring, hold- 
door, ideot-worshipper, kingdomed, knead, land-fish, languageless, largeness, 
lifter, mail, mealy, mid-age, naughtily, o’er-dusted, o’er-eaten, o’ergalled, o’er- 
wrested, out-fly, out-swell, over-bulk, over-hold, palsy-fumbling, plaguy, 
pleasantly, prizer, prover, purely, reader, right-valiant, rump, screeth-owl 
(elsewhere scritch-owl), seeded, seld, self-admission, self-affected, self- 
assumption, self-breath, shipmen, shoeing-horn, short-armed, sleeveless, 
sodden-witted, sperr-up, stander, stickler, stithy’d, strawy, stretched-out, 
strong-ribbed, stubborn-chaste, swing, swooning, thrice-reputed, thunder- 
darter, tick, toad-stool, topless, unbody, under-honest, under-write, unfamed, 
ungained, unread, unsalted, unsecret, unsquared, untasted, untent, untim- 
bered, untraded, untune, unveil, vant-brace, vassalage, well-famed, well- 
ordered, wenching, wheezing, whoremasterly, whoreish, woof. There are 
also many proper names, and adjectives formed from them, which occur only 
in this play. Achilles, Arachne, Boreas, Caduceus, Cancer, Carron, Olympian, 
Sol, Stygian. This list shows an unwonted search after verbal novelty in 
this play, 
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It is impossible to gather up and isolate all the innumerable 
cross-references of the cycle of dramas which have passed 
before us. If any student will take the trouble to read them 
in the connection which has been here indicated, and in con- 
nection also with the political history of the times, he will see 
how they all hang together, and what multifarious light they 
shed on each other. Shakespeare’s dramas are masterpieces 
which stand by themselves, aud command attention for their 
general application, even when their individual and occasional 
allusions are forgotten; but it gives a higher notion of the 
depth and reach of his genius, when we find that what is in 
our eyes a comedy for all time is full of the most pungent 
allusions to the events of the moment, from the revolutionary 
agitations of the national heart to the quarrels of the green- 
room and the tavern. 
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DR. NEWMAN’S GRAMMAR OF ASSENT! 


To attempt in a brief article either to analyse or to criticize 
a book which sums up the thoughts and method of the lifetime 
of a great thinker would manifestly be vain. There is scarcely 
an argument or a principle in Dr. Newman’s sermons which is 
not either alluded to or reproduced in his Grammar of Assent. 
It is a syllabus of the philosophy which guided his mind while 
he was writing his discourses, both those which he delivered 
at Oxford and those which he has preached since he became a 
Catholic. Owing to the compression of the matter, and the 
author’s way of exposing his thoughts in concrete images 
rather than in abstract notions, the book is apt, on cursory 
reading, to seem like a wilderness of examples. It is fuller of 
cases than of principles, of facts than of laws ; and much con- 
sideration is required in order to discover the clue which will 
guide the reader aright among its labyrinthine paths. 

In the first place, it is necessary to bear in mind what the 
book professes to be. It is avowedly a history of the author's 
own mental processes, not, as in the Apologia pro Vita sua, in 
their relation with external circumstances, but in their logical 
relation among themselves. It is a rational autobiography, in 
which the changes are recorded not in the order of time, but in 
the order of their intelligible sequence. The system in which 
it results is not one constructed by pure reflection, by abstract 
thought building up a theoretical universe out of assumed first 
principles, or analysing into its first principles an assumed 
ultimate result; but it is an arrangement in logical order of 
the author’s meditations upon religion, to show his readers 
how he has in fact satisfied himself of the objective validity of 
his ideas concerning it, and has convinced himself that his 
belief in God and the soul is founded on irrefragable proofs. 
It is a record of the stages by which his mind actually ascends 
and descends between the heaven of his conclusion and the 
earth of his premisses. It is a chapter of mental autobiography, 
not a carefully rounded treatise of systematic metaphysics. 

Still it is not a book written either in self-defence or to 
gratify the curiosity of the psychologist. It certainly would 
never have been written merely to be a record of the author's 
mental progress. The reason of its existence is a practical 


1An Essay in aid of a Grammar of Assent. By John Henry Newman, 
D.D. (London: Burns, Oates, and Co.) 
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one—to incite and guide by an example the progress of other 
minds along similar paths. In this respect it has a contro- 
versial aspect; and both in method and style it is, as is natural, 
only a continuation of the author's declared system. Students 
of his writings are familiar with the beautiful image, which 
more than once occurs in them, of the souls of men, each by 
itself, called into the presence of God and His creatures, and 
made to perform a solemn measure, unlike all dances of earth, 
with hands and feet serenely moving on towards its end. It is 
not the logic but the drama of life which he considers really 
instructive—not precept but example. A man’s true teaching 
is by what he is, not by what he says; and deeds, not words, 
are the measure of what he is. According to this idea, a man’s 
true testament to his fellow-mortals, if his life is to be of value to 
more than to his own narrow self, is not an artificial theory, 
but a manifestation of what is in him—a true and simple 
autobiography. A man may have all good thoughts and 
emotions, says Dr. Newman in an early sermon, “ yet, if he 
has not yet hazarded them to the experiment of practice, he 
cannot persuade himself that he has any sound and permanent 
principle at all. If he has not yet acted upon them, we have 
no voucher . . . to believe that they are anything but words. 
Though a man spoke like an angel, I would not believe him on 
the mere ground of his speaking.” A man’s acts are the rule 
of what he can do, and the testimony of what he is. By this 
inductive logic of human action, Dr. Newman is naturally led 
to adopt the rule which he lays down, namely, that in the 
provinces of metaphysics, ethics, and the evidences of religion, 
“egotism is true modesty. In religious inquiry each of us 
can speak only for himself, and for himself he has a right to 
speak. His own experiences are enough for himself, but he 
cannot speak for others ; he cannot lay down the law; he can 
only bring his own experiences to the common stock of 
psychological facts. He knows what has satisfied and satisfies 
himself; if it satisfies him, it is likely to satisfy others ; if, as 
he believes and is sure, it is true, it will approve itself to others 
also, for there is but one truth. And doubtless he does find in 
fact, that, allowing for the difference of minds and of modes of 
speech, what convinces him does convince others also” (pp. 379, 
380). That the book is not intended to “lay down the law” is 
a fact which should stand out plainly in the eye of the critic 
and of the reader. If it had been an objective, impersonal, 
self-sustained system of philosophy, the detection of some flaw 
in the deduction, or some confusion in the terms, would 
serve to discredit it. But in the case of an _ intellectual 
autobiography, even though the progress of the argument were 
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shown to bristle with fallacies, yet the fact would remain that 
a real and concrete intellect has reasoned in this way, and hag 
satisfied itself with ics reasonings. And when this intellect 
is one so profound and typical as Dr. Newman’s, even the 
fallacies, if such there be, have their own special interest, and 
cannot be dismissed as mere hallucinations. It is necessary to 
suppose that they are founded on some truth, and that they have 
some real relation to the truth on which they are founded, 
The work, then, is one of profound interest on account of the 
speculative and intuitive powers of the writer, and of an im- 
portance corresponding with the wideness of his sympathies, 
or the proportion of the human race which is of such a 
character as to start from the same first principles, and to argue 
in the same way. The interest or the importance is very little 
affected by criticism of details. For the interest lies mainly in 
the clearness and veracity of the statement of the subjective 
construction made by the recording mind, while the importance 
lies chiefly in the representative character of the man. 

Dr. Newman’s style of writing fits in admirably with his un- 
ostentatious method of teaching by his own example. He is 
one of those writers whose individuality is even more striking 
and forcible than the objective ideas which they put forth, the 
facts which they relate, or the arguments which they formu- 
late. The method he in fact uses, and defends as the “real 
and necessary method” in religious inquiry, is that of “ informal 
inference.” “It is the cumulation of probabilities, independent 
of each other, arising out of the nature and circumstances of 
the particular case which is under review; probabilities too 
fine to avail separately, too subtle and circuitous to be conver- 
tible into syllogisms, too numerous and various for such con- 
version, even were they convertible” (p. 281). Language 
accordingly is to be used, as far as it will go, mainly “ to stimu- 
late in those to whom we address ourselves, a mode of thinking 
and trains of thought similar to our own, leading them on by 
their own independent action, not by any syllogistic compul- 
sion” (p. 302). Thus Dr. Newman’s school of thought becomes 
esoteric, because his words are symbols, not expressions, of his 
thought. He is rather a Platonist who creates, than an Aris- 
totelian who abstracts and harmonizes, ideas. He deals rather 
with images than with notions. And his system—for he is 
systematic enough-—is not arranged according to the rigid con- 
nection of ideas in themselves, but according to his own obser- 
vation of the circumstances of their growth in his own mind, 
and his comparison of their growth there with their growth in 
other minds, as witnessed in such men’s usual forms of speech 
and similar outward symbols of inward movements. 
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As intellect is a common possession of mankind, complete sin- 
cularity is impossible in thought. Every man’s thinking is re- 
ducible to common laws, and may be referred to some known 
system. If it were not so, then on one side criticism of the auto- 
biography of an intellect would be impossible, except so far as 
the critic might combat the author’s veracity or his powers of 
self-inspection and of expressing what he means, and, on the other 
side, the autobiography itself would have no calculable force as 
an example, since it could only guide a few minds which were 
by chance similarly constituted. But now, as all minds have the 
greater part of their machinery in common, that which is true 
or right in method for one must be in the main right and true 
for all ; and the critic cannot attend to the disclaimer of universal 
validity, or of laying down the law for all. And in fact Dr. 
Newman’s book is a kind of inductive religious logic for all men. 
Its purpose is to justify the logical method of faith by comparing 
it with the logical methods of prudence and philosophy. It is 
intended to show that the charges of credulity and the like 
made by sceptics against believers can be fairly retorted, and 
that believers make use of no illicit processes of thought unless 
all human thought is equally illicit. 

The starting-point of the book is that difficulty which is the 
common crux of all philosophies—how to reconcile the pleroma 
of certitude and faith with the deficiency or even the vacuum 
of evidence. Such was at bottom the question which goaded on 
Hegel to exhibit the natural progress of not-being into being and 
the universe, and which has impelled Dr. Newman to trace the 
growth of certitude out of premisses inadequate to support it. 
The difference between the two is that, whereas Hegel, in 
common with all professed philosophers, grapples with the 
difficulty in its absolute form, Dr. Newman only treats it rela- 
tively. Ifthe thesis to be treated were the Indian dogma of 
the universe supported on the elephant standing on the tortoise, 
absolute philosophy would ask what the tortoise stood upon : 
it is sufficient to the relative thinker to prove that the tortoise 
is just as firm as the elephant. There is something here of the 
method of Butler. He argues that you cannot object to re- 
vealed religion except on principles which would do away with 
natural religion as well. Dr. Newman shows that the prin- 
ciples and intuitions on which first natural, and then revealed, 
religion are grounded are as trustworthy, and import the same 
kind of objective validity, as the intuitions and evidence of the 
senses and the reason. He shows, not how non-being comes 
into being, or how the subjective impression really and neces- 
sarily conveys the inference of the objective fact, but how the 
testimony of the intuition and conscience grows into testimony 
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similar to that furnished by the senses and reason, and how, 
consequently, the certitude of divine truths rises to exactly the 
same level of evidence as the certitude of natural truths. 

His argument therefore is entirely psychological. He as- 
sumes as ontological verity the objective validity of the infor- 
mation given by the senses and reason. That information is 
secure enough for all the practical purposes of secular life; he 
does not aim at proving more than that the religious sense 
gives information equally secure, and equally valid for all pur- 
poses of the spiritual and religious life. In order to show this 
he divides his argument into two main parts. In the first he 
investigates the nature and genesis of assent ; in the second, the 
nature and genesis of certitude. The object of the first part is 
to show how notional may become real assents—how for 
instance out of the assent to the notion of Deity, gained by the 
usual inferences, the soul may draw forth the assent to the fact 
of the personal presence of God. The object of the second part 
is to show how certitude, or absolute and infallible security, 
may attach to the assent to propositions which are incapable 
of the formal proof that would logically justify such certitude 
—how for instance the infallible certitude of the truth of 
natural and revealed religion can be drawn out from evidences 
which, formally stated, do not warrant that absolute quality in 
the conclusion. It is an attempt to fill up the gaps of logic, 
parallel to the metaphysician’s attempts to fill up the gulf 
between the objective and subjective in his science. Dr. New- 
man’s terminology, though familiar enough, and in the main 
confining itself to the ordinary sense of words, is yet, in a mat- 
ter of such close reasoning, obliged to limit and define that 
sense, so as to exclude the ordinary connotations of the terms. 
It is necessary therefore to say what he means by “ assent,” 
“ notional assent,” “real assent,” and “ certitude.” 

As there are, he says, three ways of enunciating a proposition 
—either as a question, a conclusion, or an assertion—so there are 
three corresponding ways of internally holding it : it may be held 
either as a doubt, an inference, oran assent. In inference, as in 
the conclusion, the proposition is held subject to the conditions of 
the premisses. But as in assertion a proposition is uncondition- 
ally enunciated, so in assent a proposition is unconditionally 
received. We may assent to the qualification of a proposition 
—to its doubtfulness, to its general truth, to its falsity ; and 
these qualifications of the proposition may be the results of 
inference. But the assent as such is an unconditional act, un- 
qualified by the qualities of the proposition assented to. As- 
sent, he says, with fulness of detail (p. 181), is “ the mental 
assertion of an intelligible proposition, as an act of the intellect, 
































direct, absolute, complete in itself, unconditional, arbitrary, 
yet without refusing the appeal to argument, and at least in 
many cases exercised unconsciously.” A “notional assent,” 
again, differs from a “real assent” as an inference differs 
from a simple apprehension. One is assent to notions: the 
other, assent to things. Hence the problem, how to turn a 
notional assent into a real assent, is a kind of appendix to the 
question, how far notions are to be taken as things. “ Certi- 
tude,” again, is “a deliberate assent given after reasoning.” It 
has three qualities :—(1.) It follows on investigation and proof ; 
(2.) itis accompanied by a specific sense of intellectual satisfac- 
tion and repose ; and (3.) it is irreversible or indefectible. “If 
the assent is made without rational grounds, it is a rash judg- 
ment, a fancy, or a prejudice ; if without the sense of finality, it 
is scarcely more than an inference; if without permanence, it 
is a mere conviction ” (p. 251). 

Looking at these definitions in connection with the problems 
which the author writes the book to solve, namely, the evolu- 
tion of real from notional assent, and the growth of certitude out 
of assent, it is impossible not to foresee at once the Butlerian 
and tu-quoque character of the argument. The unbeliever 
laughs at the believer for treating notions as things. You do 
the same, says the believer. You, also, turn your conditional 
inferences into unconditional assents. You employ the same 
process to fill up the interval between the cogency of your 
proofs and the security of your conclusions. You use your 
imagination as we do, to turn your notional assents into real 
assents. By inference you learn, in apparent contradiction 
to your senses, that the earth rotates on its own axis and 
gyrates round the sun; the notional assent to this you 
turn into a real one, by placing yourself in imagination 
outside the earth, and by seeing it rotate and gyrate in space, 
and by observing that its motions, so imagined, produce all the 
phenomena which superficial sense conceives to be signs of the 
sun circling round theearth. Similarly,conscience gives a founda- 
tion for the notional assent to the existence of God as true 
as any man of science can have for the Heliocentric theory ; 
and the stings of conscience naturally set the imagination to 
work, and the imagination turns the notional into a real assent, 
with precisely the same validity as the imagination of the 
astronomer performs the corresponding conversion in his 
assent. So again of certitude; Dr. Newman retorts upon the 
unbeliever, who scoffs at the great interval between the assur- 
ance of faith and the grounds upon which the faith can be 
reasonably maintained, that all men, believers and unbelievers, 
use the same processes, make the like skips, and arrive at 
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analogous certitudes, with the three characteristics which he 
enumerates as qualifications of certitude—rational founda- 
tion, finality, and indefectibility. What all men do, and 
cannot help doing, they have a right to do, and are right in 
doing. There is no need of ontological proof where the question 
is only practical. All men act, and act with decision and cer- 
titude, on proofs which are necessarily less than demonstrative, 
In this respect there is no difference between religious assent 
and assent to political or surgical propositions. All men em- 
brace certitude, and finally make up their minds, with a distinct 
intention of never reconsidering their position, on proofs which 
strictly weighed do not warrant this finality. Such is the inter- 
val between what theory justifies and what really is. Religious 
assent is no more to be suspended till this interval is filled up 
than secular assent is to be so suspended. Certitude will con- 
tinue to be a fact in human nature, in spite of the demonstra- 
tion that we ought to be sure of nothing, and of the invitation 
to suspend our judgments on all things. 

Perhaps, taken in this rough way, Dr. Newman’s method is 
irrefragable, and proves the general and fundamental doctrines 
of religion with sufficient security—proves that it is as reason- 
able to be certain of the “ primary truths of religion” (p. 235) 
as it is to be certain of the general laws of human existence on 
earth; or at least that certitude in each of the cases needs the same 
kind of assumptions, and therefore that one is at least no less, 
if no more, defensible than the other. But when we come toa 
more delicate application of the theory, to examine assents and 
certitudes not in their rough average but in their living indivi- 
duality, there are many doubts which arise in opposition to his 
method. 

In the first place, then, though assent as an act of the mind 
is unconditional, and looks straight to the proposition assented 
to, without any reference to the steps by which it has been 
inferred, yet assents considered as syntheses of the mind 
with the intelligence of the proposition assented to are not 
unconditional. Nor is inference a conditional act. As acts, 
both inference and assent are unconditional: as syntheses, both 
are conditional. Assent as an act regards the proposition before 
it, without relationship to any other proposition: inference as 
an act regards the argument before it, without reference to other 
arguments. In each case the unconditional act becomes con- 
ditioned in proceeding to form a synthesis with its object. 
Assent is an act conditional on the coalescence of intelligible 
terms; and inference is an act conditional on the sequence of 
one judgment from another. One act affirms the sequence of 
propositions, as the other the coalescence of terms. Both are 
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equally peremptory and unconditional in one aspect, equally 
conditioned in another. The concrete assent is as much con- 
ditioned by the intelligence of the terms as the concrete infer- 
ence by the sequence of the propositions. As pure acts, each 
is absolute: as concrete product, each is conditioned. But in 
Dr. Newman’s argument it appears as if inference were taken 
in its concrete sense, in which it is rightly called conditional, 
and assent in its abstract sense, in which it is rightly called 
absolute; and then these two things are wrongly contrasted, as 
if inference, as such, were always conditional, and assent, as 
such, always unconditional. The question to be solved is this 
—how the assent of faith, which is unconditional, can follow on 
a proof which must be conditional; or, in other words, how a 
truth can be assented to as more completely true than it is 
proved to be. Dr. Newman finds the solution in the uncon- 
ditional nature of assentas such. But assent is only uncon- 
ditional as an act. And as a pure act it has as yet no relations 
with its subject-matter. As soon as it makes a synthesis with 
the proposition to be assented to, the concrete assent becomes 
affected with the same conditions as the proposition itself. Dr. 
Newman concedes this in effect when he says that we assent 
to the plausibility, probability, doubtfulness, or untrustworthi- 
ness of a proposition, but that this does not constitute varia- 
tions of assent to an inference, but assents to a variation in 
inferences. That is to say, assent, as such, viewed abstractedly, 
is always total; a half assent is no assent; a conditional assent 
is no assent: but assent in the concrete, viewed as a synthesis 
of the mind and the proposition, is affected by all the conditions 
of the proposition itself. And it is exactly the concrete, not 
the abstract assent which is under discussion. The question is 
not why the act of the mind assenting to the proposition “I 
shall die” is unconditional, when the proofs of the proposition 
are, it is said, only conditional; but why the proposition as 
assented to is, as it is asserted to be, more certain than the 
same proposition as proved. The real terms of the comparison 
are the concrete inference and the concrete assent, not the con- 
crete inference and the abstract assent. And taking both the 
concrete inference and the concrete assent, the mind, in assenting 
to the proposition, assents to it with all the conditionality 
imported into it by the inference which gathers it. The con- 
trary supposition is quite untenable. For instance, I may infer 
“Crites is a European, because he is a Greek.” The whole 
knowledge of Crites which I set forth is not simply that Crites 
is a European, but that he is also a Greek. The word “ Euro- 
pean” in its logical equation with the word “Crites” is con- 
ditioned not only by the logical quality it receives from the 
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inference, “some European,” but by the predicable quality 
imported into it from the minor premiss. But if the uncon- 
ditioned act of assent were to remove the conditionality of 
the proposition, I should be justified in assenting to the pro- 
position that Crites was a European absolutely. And I might 
then say that he was a European probably of a Latin or 
Teutonic race, as those races constitute the majority of Euro- 
peans. This would be clearly wrong. In this and in all other 
cases the assent must be given to the proposition exactly as it 
comes out in the inference. The assent has no further inferring 
power. It puts nothing into the matter of the proposition 
which was not there before. The formal change from cendi- 
tional to absolute implies no more security of knowledge in the 
concrete assent than in the concrete inference. To change the 
matter of the proposition, to make it universal instead of par- 
ticular, or the like, in carrying it over from the workshop of 
inference to the workshop of assent, must always be an illicit 
process. In inference, the proposition is presented: in assent 
it is represented. The representative act cannot rightly give to 
the proposition another power than it had in the presentative 
act ; otherwise it becomes another proposition, a fresh inference 
or hypothesis, and not the original conclusion of the argument. 

Dr. Newman scores a great many runs off Locke’s admission 
that there are propositions which border so near upon certainty 
that we make no doubt at all about them, but assent to them 
as firmly, and act according to that assent as resolutely, as if 
they were infallibly demonstrated, and our knowledge of 
them were perfect and certain (p. 154). This admission is per- 
haps the strongest testimony he has to rely upon in his proof 
that it is scientifically justifiable to allow a “ conditional ac- 
ceptance of a proposition—such as an act of inference—to lead, 
as it does, to an unconditional acceptance of it—such as assent.” 
And he gives as an example, “ A proposition which is not, and 
cannot be, demonstrated, which at the highest can only be 
proved to be truth-like, not true, such as ‘I shall die,” and 
which “ nevertheless claims and receives our unqualified ad- 
hesion” (p. 151). Now, not to insist on a distinction which 
Dr. Newman seems not to make, that a proposition may be 
worthy of absolute practical trust without being worthy of 
absolute assent, because we can only act in one manner whether 
the motive of the act is certain or only probable, it appears 
possible, even logically, to justify the absolute assent to the 
proposition “I shall die.” Dr. Newman’s principle is that “ the 
future cannot be proved @ posterionz,” and that “therefore we 
are compelled by the nature of the case to put up with d priori 
arguments, that is, with antecedent probability, which is by 
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itself no logical proof” (p. 292). But he seems to forget or 
undervalue the true strength of induction, of which successful 
prediction is the proper test. He seems to consider that the 
belief in death cannot be more strongly supported than by the 
argument that death has occurred in 999 cases out of 1000, 
and therefore will occur in the 1000th, and to be quite unaware 
of the real scope and meaning of induction. Induction is not 
a process of collecting instances, on the formula, “once, twice, 
fifty times, therefore always.” There is absolutely no sense in 
such an inference. Really, as deduction is the logic of contents, 
so induction is the logic of forces. It is not a matter of words, 
but a matter of fact. It proves the existence of a force by a 
series of experiments designed for the purpose of evoking that 
force at will, It answers to what politicians now call “the 
logic of facts.” A deductive argument can always be reduced 
to dimensions or numbers. A is C, because A is part of the 
space or number B, and B is part of the space or number C. 
But induction establishes by sensible demonstration the exist- 
ence of a force which always acts on given materials in a 
given way, and this force, imagined as an a priori hypothesis, 
proves itself universal just as much as deductive conclusions 
do. The most solid deductive conclusion is only true univer- 
sally on the supposition that the mind and reason will remain 
the same to-morrow as to-day. That is the only ground on 
which I can affirm that it will be true to-morrow that two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space. The parallel assumption 
that the universe will remain the same to-morrow as to-day 
warrants me, in precisely a similar way, in the certainty that 
the law of gravitation or of chemical combination will be pre- 
cisely the same to-morrow as to-day. Kant recognizes this 
demonstrative force in induction, when he says ‘reason only 
perceives that which it produces according to its design; it 
must go first with its principles proposed as constant laws, and 
compel nature to answer its questions, and not allow itself to 
be dragged on in leading-strings. For contingent observations, 
made according to no previously projected plan, do not in the 
least reveal the necessary law which reason seeks. Reason, 
with its principles on one hand, and experiment on the other 
(projected according to these principles), refers to nature for 
instruction, not as a scholar who is taught whatever the teacher 
chooses, but as a constituted judge, who compels the witnesses 
to answer the questions which he proposes to them.’ The exist- 
ence of the law being once proved by properly planned experi- 
ment, the mind confrouts the law as a force existing in nature, 
which under given conditions produces given effects. And as 
humanly devised experiments prove to demonstration that a force 
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exists which inevitably kil’s the human frame upon the suffi- 
cient lesion of certain tissues, so the natural experiments alw: ays 
going on in the doleful laboratory of death prove to demounstra- 

tion that the same event follows upon the natural wear and 
tear of those tissues in the course of a more or less prolonged 
life. The cause exists, and is universal. But as it is a force, 
on the one hand, independent of our will and interference, and 
not given necessarily 4 priori in our reason, and, on the other 
hand, dependent on the supreme will, we cannot be absolutely 
sure in any case that the divine will may not make exception, 
and rescue a favoured person from the common doom. It is 
not demonstrably absurd to profess to feel such uncertainty, 
To take practical account of it would justly subject a man to 
the suspicion of lunacy. And in theory the chances of such a 
change must be allowed to be infinitesimal. The supernatural 
may conceivably at any moment interfere with nature. Yet 
our reasonings about nature must practically and _ theoretically 
take no account whatever of the supernatural. There is there- 
fore no real margin between the conclusion of a well-drawn 
induction (even though that conclusion lies in what logicians 
call future contingent matter), and the universal certainty of 
the assent given to that conclusion. Those who recognize such 
a margin do so from a defective view of the cogency of induc- 
tion, considered as the logic, or rather the demonstration, of 
forces. Dr, Newman seems to consider no logic really logical 
which is not deductive. This is an old Oxford view ; but it is 
wrong. Locke took the same defective view of induction, and 
therefore acknowledged exceptions to his rule (of the virtual 
identity of assent and inference), which in reality were no 
exceptions. 

Dr. Newman’s one void in philosophical aptitude seems to 
be where physical science should be, and is not. This is inti- 
mately connected with his defective view of induction. On 
one occasion, where he wishes to prove that “no one ex- 
ample of an unvarying law can be pointed out as a fact in the 
whole universe,” he tries to show that the variable orbit of the 
earth shows the variability of the law of gravitation. Surely 
this is sophistical. And it was unnecessary. He might have 
pointed to the spiral nebule, which have made some astro- 
nomers doubt whether that law held good in those outlying 
districts of the universe ; he might also have appealed to Mr. 
Mill, who doubts whether in such abnormal regions even two 
and two make four. But to point to the variability of the 
orbits of planets as a proof of the uncertainty of the law, when 
that very variability, used by two independent astronomers as 
a basis for their calculations, led them both to declare propheti- 
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cally that the cause of the disturbance must be an undiscovered 
planet of such a size, and such an orbit, which would be dis- 
coverable in such a place at such a time, and which was in fact 
then and there discovered—this is surely an unfortunate choice, 
which more exact or appreciative knowledge of physical science 
would have prevented. 

It is then more than doubtful whether Dr. Newman proves 
the existence of any real margin between reasonable assent and 
thoroughly well-worked inference— deductive or inductive. And 
if this be the case, there remains no controversial reason for in- 
sisting on the distinction of conditionality and unconditionality 
between inference and assent. Indeed, assent is the genus of 
which inference is a species. It is enough, in all matters of 
science at least, to consider inference one of the modes of assent 
—assent namely to the coalescence of the premisses into the con- 
clusion. If the assent of faith asserts the believed proposition 
with more force than the formal proof of it warrants, the reason 
of this must be found in the exceptional nature of faith itself. 
It is only by forcing facts, and making too much of accidental 
admissions of philosophers, that any proof can be given that in 
ordinary science and in all matters of prudence the same margin 
between inference and assent exists as is asserted to exist in 
relivious faith. 

The second part of Dr. Newman’s argument, in which he 
shows the genesis of certitude from assent, appears to be open 
to similar objection. The first part, as we have seen, shows how 
inference jumps over a void space and becomes assent, losing in 
its flight-its conditionality and consequent appendages. The 
next stage is where assent betakes itself to argument and infer- 
ence, and by its help comes out as certitude. “Certitude is a 
deliberate assent given expressly after reasoning. If, then, my 
certitude is unfounded, it is the reasoning that is at fault, not 
my assent to it. It is the law of my mind to seal up the con- 
clusions to which ratiocination has brought me, by that formal 
assent which I have called a certitude.” We have already seen 
what are the chief qualities attributed by Dr. Newman to certi- 
tude. It will be necessary to recur to some of them by and by. 
What now occurs is to ask whether the new reasoning by which 
the assent is converted into certitude is the same on which the 
original inference was founded which grew into the assent, or 
whether it is different? If it is the same, how does it acquire 
new force by simple repetition at a new stage in the argument ? 
If it is different, how can the first argument be cleared of care- 
lessness, when those very elements of it were omitted which 
afterwards turned out to be the most important ones? No 
doubt, in science, in practice, in religion, we may find plenty of 
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instances where a man has based an hypothesis on insufficient 
data, believed it, tried it, and by experiment found it true. This 
is the way of the gods, the path of discoverers, the rainbow 
bridge which conveys winged genii to the highest heaven of 
invention, vut where all heavy treaders flounder and fall, It 
leads astray more often than it leads right. How can it ever 
be said that the one normal method for attaining truth is to find 
a probable inference, to jump from it to an unconditional assent, 
and then, by putting a fresh bottom of argument to it, to convert 
it into a certitude ? The difficulty becoines all the greater when 
we consider the sublime qualities with which Dr. Newman 
invests certitude. It is final, irrevocable, indefectible. It im- 
plies a personal infallibility in the particular matter under con- 
sideration. And so, when a certitude changes or is proved wrong, 
the proof or change shows that it never was really a certitude. 
There does not seem to be any normal psychological process 
recognizable under this description. In matters of faith it has 
its place. It is indeed usual to assent to the articles of faith on 
the word of a preacher, and afterwards to convert the assent into 
certitude by the personal experience of its power over the soul. 
In faith and in some other branches of thought the personal 
element comes in., Each believer has his own belief. Belief, 
though common to ‘each member of the body of the faithful, yet 
has a personal element in it which individualizes it, and ap- 
propriates it to its owner, as a whole audience hears the same 
symphony, while each listener draws his own incommunicable 
pleasure or pain from the sounds he hears. To assent first 
to the logical evidence, and then to change the assent to certi- 
tude by vital experience, is indeed the common account of 
what happens in the progress of Christian belief. But this 
element of personality, though necessary to the “ illative 
sense,” to which Dr. Newman assigns the task of converting 
assent into certitude, is net the whole of that sense. For his 
“jllative sense” has not only to do with personal experience, 
but with all the multitudinous details of “informal inference.” 
The logical faculty in his scheme furnishes formal inference; 
formal inference passes over into assent; and assent calls to its 
aid the illative sense, which, by means of informal inference, 
changes assent into certitude. And this is put forward, not as 
the book of the generation of faith only, but of assents and 
certitudes generally, religious or other. But one part of this 
scheme seems to refute the others. The first stage of it rested 
on the assumption that inference, unless it was demonstrative, 
left a gap between it and certainty, which was jumped over by 
assent. The second stage shows that informal inference leaves 
no such gap. Therefore it seems that whereas formal inference, 
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or arguments “taken in the letter and not in their full implicit 
sense,” only give probable grounds for the unconditioned 
assent, the informal inference, or the same arguments taken “ in 
their full implicit sense,” leaves no such gap, but affords good 
and full grounds for certain assent or certitude. The gap then 
only exists by fault of the argument. The formal conclusion 
falls short of what the premisses would warrant. There is no 
real leap over a vacuum. To employ another metaphor: the 
first process for extracting the metal from the ore was imperfect; 
if the slag and scoriz are fused once more, the deficiency will 
be supplied; there will be enough for the casting. But in this case 
the argument of the book seems to err by superfluity. It is intel- 
ligible to say that there are always more reasons for a proposi- 
tion than can be expressed in syllogistic form, and that there- 
fore the assent to such a proposition may be wider and more 
complete than the syllogism seems to warrant. But to say, or 
to imply, that assent to a proposition may be stronger than all 
the reasons for it taken together will warrant, seems untenable, 
except in those cases where personal and incommunicable ex- 
perience forms part of these reasons. And in this case, though 
the whole grounds of the conclusion cannot be drawn forth in 
speech or show, yet the personal experience may always be 
alleged as an incontrovertible reason for personal belief, against 
those who object to it as unreasonable. Unproducible evidence 
cannot be expected to convert outsiders, but may (or may not) 
be valid reason for a man’s own convictions. Premisses are 
not necessarily formal propositions ; they are not so in natural 
induction: they are not so in the spiritual experience of the 
individual. Anything may be a premiss on which a conclusion 
may be legitimately based. 

Another question arises about the indefectibility of certitude. 
Certitude ought to stand all trials, Dr. Newman says, or it is 
not certitude : he that once had faith and has lost it never had 
it; or rather he was never really certain of it, for Dr. Newman 
speaks variably of a temporary belief. Once, he says, “my 
vague consciousness of the possibility of a reversal of my 
belief by the course of my researches, as little interferes with 
the honesty and firmness of that belief, while those researches 
proceed, as a recognition of the possibility of my train’s over- 
setting is an evidence of an intention on my part of undergoing 
so great a calamity. . . . To incur a risk is not to expect a 
reverse ; and if my opinions are true, I have a right to think 
that they will bear examining. ... What belief as such 
does imply is, not an intention never to change, but the utter 
absence-of all thought, or expectation, or fear of changing” (p. 
186). Here belief is “honest” and “firm,” though it may 
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change. But a few pages further on he treats such a belief as 
no real assent: “there may be those who would change their 
assents did they seek to place them on an argumentative foot- 
ing. .. . But this is only saying that there are genuine assents 
and assents that are not genuine; and again, that there is an 
assent which is not a virtual certitude, and is lost in the attempt 
to make it certitude” (p. 206). And we cannot determine 
beforehand when “an assent is really such, and when not, or 
not a deeply rooted assent.” But if, after examination, after 
experience, after reviewing the evidence again and again, the 
assent becomes ever clearer and clearer, then it takes its place 
amongst those ruling ideas which constitute the intellectual 
character, which make a man what he is, which together form 
the pivot of his life, on which his thought circulates in a manner 
always consistent with itself. This it is to have certitudes. A 
certitude is a force that withstands the brunt of fresh evidence. 
It puts new argument aside as irrevelant. There can be no 
doubt that this is a true account of what occurs in the certitude 
of faith, and in many practical and even esthetic matters. There 
are subjects where a man is warrantably satisfied with his old 
and tried opinions, and refuses to change them. Dr. Newman 
legitimately sympathizes with the critic who refused to change 
his received reading of Falstaff’s death-bed doings, “and ’a 
babbled of green fields,’ on the authority of Mr. Collier’s folio, 
which corrects, “on a table of green frieze.” But what could be 
said of a historian who, in professing his reasonable certitude 
that Shakespeare was the real author of Shakespeare’s plays, 
thought it necessary to add, “and by certitude I mean such an 
unalterable conviction that if, per impossibile, Miss Delia Bacon 
or Mr. W. H. Smith were to produce overwhelming evidence 
that Shakespeare was an impostor, and that his plays were 
written by Lord Bacon, I would not look at the argument, nor 
change my belief”? Would such a certitude as that be de- 
fensible 2? What in like manner could be said of the man who 
was (with Milton) so sure that beasts only became carnivorous 
upon Adam’s fall that, as he paced through a geological 
museum, giving perhaps full credence to the evidence which 
proves that millions of ages have been occupied in the gradual 
organization of the world, he should yet let all the weighty 
matter of coprolites of crunched bones, and giant jaws with 
teeth for catching and holding and tearing their prey, roll over him 
as lightly as the idle wind which he regarded not, and produce 
no effect upon his mind in mitigation of his certitude that the 
first case of bestial violence or cannibalism occurred precisely 
B.c. 4004, in the newly desecrated garden of Eden? Once more: 
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Dr. Newman has some beautiful sections to show that changes 
of religion, instead of being changes of certitude, are generally 
only developments of a man’s certitude—of his central principle, 
which grows, and as it grows throws off the husks and bark of 
the accidental opinions with which it was clothed, but which 
in process of time prove to be foreign or even antagonistic to 
its free expansion. Still, this explanation, though often appo- 
site, will scarcely meet all cases; or if it did meet all cases, 
it would greatly tend to do away with the idea of any super- 
natural change in conversion. Dr. Newman specially excepts 
the case of St. Paul, on the ground of its miraculous character. 
Was the external vision in that case more really an interven- 
tion of supernatural power than the internal change which is 
occasionally worked suddenly in a man’s heart, so as to make 
him at once a new creature? The conversion of St. Paul might 
be taken to be typical of a genus of conversions quite as plau- 
sibly as it can be reckoned an exception to them. 

After thus constructing a system whereby the supererogatory 
character of religious assents and certitudes may be defended, 
Dr. Newman proceeds to give examples of the application of 
that system. To the first part of the book, on simple assents, 
and the passage of notional into real assents, he appends a 
chapter on “religious assents,” ineluding three sections— 
“Belief in one God,” “Belief in the Holy Trinity,” and “ Belief 
in Dogmatic Theology.” And to the second part, on certitude, 
he appends a chapter on religious inferences, containing two 
sections—one on the evidences of “ Natural Religion,” and one 
on that of “ Revealed Religion.” These chapters are singularly 
forcible and singularly beautiful. They contain very little to which 
any one who aceepts the Nicene faith would object; and they do 
not really depend for their force upon these assumptions in 
the logical part of the system which has been criticized above. 
Dr. Newman professes that his system, so far as it is a logi- 
cal one capable of objective statement, proves only primary 
truths. “This,” he says, “is the true parallel between divine 
and human knowledge; each of them opens into a large field 
of mere opinion, but in both the one and the other, primary 
principles, the general, fundamental, cardinal truths, are immut- 
able.” In both worlds we have “indefectible certitude in 
pmmary truths, manifold variations of opinion in their applica- 
tion and disposition.” The logical system by which he arrives 
at this result is in its main features as old as conscious logic. 
This will appear by a comparison of his theory—of argument 
emerging into conditioned inference, and this transforming 
itself into unconditioned assent, and again of the unconditioned 
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assent submitting anew to examination and transforming itself 
into indefectible certitude—with that which is a common pro- 
perty of philosophy. When Plato in the Timzus makes the 
cosmical soul consist of three elements—the identical, the dif. 
ferent, and the unity of the identical and the different—he jg 
supposed to give both the analysis and the history of thought, 
An idea is an organic whole, consisting of members, each of 
which is necessary to the completeness of the unity. Hence, by 
not difficult arguments, it may be shown that the comprehen- 
sion of the idea must be made in three stages. It first strikes 
the apprehension as a simple totality; it comes into view asa 
mass, in the mass. After the complete work of the simple 
apprehension, analysis sets to work to see what the mass is 
made of—to resolve the identity into its differences, the whole 
into its parts. But part, in its very idea, is contradictory of 
whole. The examination of parts, the distributive view of an 
idea, must, from the very force of the analytical act, introduce 
us to a multitude of contradictions. Further, as every whole 
is capable of subdivision ad infinitum, and every part may be 
considered in the abstract as a whole, every part may in tum 
be subjected to indefinite subdivision, and may become the 
theme of endless discussion. And as that which is endless 
occupies the whole field of the mind’s vision, any part of any 
totality may be spuriously inflated to infinity, and may thus be 
made to stand for, and usurp the place of, the whole of which 
it is only part. The second process is therefore the negating 
act, the act which establishes the differences and contradictions 
in an idea. After this solution of the original totality into its 
elements, a third step remains. The contradictions between 
the parts, each inflated to infinitude, show clearly that every 
infinite is not necessarily universal in nature, that the infini- 
tude is in our minds, not in the nature of things, and that an 
infinite number of infinities, contradictory to each other when 
absolutely taken, may co-exist, and even coalesce into an organic 
whole. 

Historically also, in the general mind of man, the progress of 
the idea is similar. It has to pass through three periods—the 
age of simple faith, the age of heresies, the age of scholastic or 
reasonable and reasoned faith. And this succession of ages re- 
curs continuously, like the crests and troughs of the waves. The 
idea is first an indistinct whole, then it is rent asunder, then re- 
united into a whole more distinct, because more developed in its 
parts, only to be again pulled to pieces and reunited, growing 
at each stage into fresh distinctness and definiteness. And this 
growth of distinctness comes by means of the negating or de- 
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structive tendency. Each heresy gets hold of a partial truth, 
and develops it into a false universal. Now the true universal 
must contain also this partial truth, fully developed but not 
exclusively so, that is, not developed into a universal excluding 
the universality of which it isa part. The whole idea therefore 
contains in itself the elements of all partial heresies concerning 
it, and is able to assimilate all such heresies, on the single con- 
dition of their putting off the formal character which really 
makes them heresies and not truth, namely their absoluteness, 
or false pretence to exclusiveness and universality. Thus the 
progress is from prejudice, through scepticism, to philosophical 
assent. 

On this system it would only be the first assent which was 
unconditioned, like the first assent to the reality of the outward 
world which we see and feel and hear. Then comes analysis 
with its dissecting instruments, and investigates every portion 
of the idea. Then comes the second synthesis, which re-esta- 
blishes the idea philosophically in its unity and plurality. But 
in this process the progress is ever more and more towards the 
conditionality of an idea. It is ever more and more qualified 
by fresh analysis and new investigations of its parts. Dr. New- 
man does not, properly speaking, investigate the progress of the 
idea, but the progress of assent to it. But as assent implies ap- 
prehension of the idea assented to, and certitude implies its 
truth, the progress of the idea is intimately and inseparably 
connected with the progress of assent. And Dr. Newman’s un- 
conditioned assent, second investigation, and certitude, corre- 
spond sufficiently with the three stages of the Platonic identity, 
difference, and the union of the two. On the one side the cer- 
tainty and precision of the mind’s view of the idea becomes 
stronger at each stage; and it is possible to call this increasing 
precision a gradual putting off of the conditionality of the be- 
lief, and an approach to unconditional assent. But on the other 
hand, the idea itself is brought into more and more relations 
with its own parts, and with other ideas, that is, its conditions 
accumulate in proportion as assent to it becomes (if we must use 
the word so improperly) more unconditional. On neither hand 
can certitude ever be final. The idea is always subject to fresh 
analysis ; and fresh analysis must always import fresh conditions 
into the idea. Dr. Newman knows perfectly well that this pro- 
cess does away with much of the practical power of the first 
imaginative and unreasoned faith. He therefore explains why 
he looks for the real heroism of faith in the primitive martyrs, 
and not in the intellectual schoolmen and theologians. Per- 
haps it is because of the complexity of conditions and limitations 
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with which the mind finds itself more and more surrounded, 
that it becomes more and more difficult to it to take up the 
decided tone which is implied in martyrdom on one side and 
persecution on the other. Toleration must grow with analysis ; 
for at least analysis reveals difficulties, and difficulties suggest 
excuses for failures to apprehend the truth which they veil. 
Much of the book inculcates as strictly necessary the whole 
of the Catholic system. But this is outside the logical scope of 
the argument, and belongs to the personal and autobiographical 
side of the author’s testimony. He does not confess that de- 
monstration of Christianity is impossible, but he does not pro- 
fess to demonstrate it, even in its fundamental truths. The 
argument for it, he says, is not irresistible, because it is resisted. 
And his ground must be that much of the necessary premisses of 
Christianity lies in the inner and unproducible experience of the 
believer. He shows triumphantly that faith, as a venture, as a 
reason for acting, as a calculation of chances, is a reasonable 
ground for acting. But this is not theological faith. Theological 
faith refuses to be based on probabilities. It professes to give 
more certainty than the demonstrations of mathematics, or 
the facts established by induction. It is not practical certainty, 
but absolute certainty. It does not profess that its producible 
grounds evince this transcendent certainty. But it claims to 
be founded on divine grace, an interior witness, which ordinarily 
gives little or no exterior evidence of its presence. Dr. New- 
man reviews the sciences as a theologian rather than as a 
philosopher; and as he has found, or rather imagined, that 
science, like faith, carries over its assent beyond its in- 
ferences, and has only subjective certitude to produce as the 
full testimony of objective truth, so he further carries out what 
may be called his personal and autobiographical theory, and 
lays down that everywhere authority is the criterion of truth. 
“ We judge for ourselves,” he says, “by our own lights, and on 
our own principles ; and our criterion of truth is not so much 
the manipulation of propositions as the intellectual and moral 
character of the person maintaining them, and the ultimate 
silent effect of his arguments upon our minds.” Here we have 
the complement of Dr. Newman’s logic. The impotence of the 
word without the preacher is an old idea of his. The fourth of 
his Oxford University Sermons is on “ Personal influence, the 
means of Propagating the Truth.” In his system, religion and 
philosophy coincide in this, that special men have special 
gifts for discerning and propagating special truths. They are 
placed as beacons in the world, to show men the way where 
tracks cross each other and ways are uncertain. The imper- 
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sonal nature of philosophic truth does not seem to have made 
any deep impression on his mind. He reads science through a 
theological medium. At the same time he accounts for the 
manifest differences and divergences of opinion in the world by 
the original differences of first principles. These first prin- 
ciples seem to be in men as certitudes, opinions engrained by 
habit, and therefore, on his own showing, to be unchangeable. 
He does not in the least account for the fact that men differ 
in these first principles. The doctrine which he appears to 
teach is one parallel to the theological dogma of election ; he 
appears to hold that a man’s first principles come to him as part 
of his natural endowments. He gives up as hopeless the task 
of arguing with those who differ from him in first principles. 
And for this reason perhaps he speaks so gently and so tole- 
rantly of those who do so differ. Careless readers have fancied 
that the book is meant to support all the persecuting theories 
ever put forth by Popes. If it does so, it is only by inference, 
and clearly beside the author’s intention. For he has his reasons 
for denying the complicity of his Church with persecution. In 
the appendix to his Discourses on University Education, p. 444, he 
gives an analysis of a former sermon of his own, and says of one 
paragraph of it, “ Next I allude to the superstitions of the middle 
ages, as ordeals, the savage feudalism, the fanaticism of chivalry, 
the wild excesses of the era of the Crusades, the Flagellants, 
and the cruel and bloody persecution of Jews and heretics, all 
of which a Catholic condemns, though here I ignorantly impli- 
cate the Church in them.” No one can be accused of inculcat- 
ing an opinion, simply because he supports an authority which 
others affirm, and he denies, to teach that opinion. 

On the other hand, so far from the Grammar of Assent being 
an evidence of intolerance and the spirit of persecution in the 
author, it is, on the contrary, filled with evidence of a directly 
opposite tendency. It is seldom that a Catholic writer allows 
such value to attach to what he considers as merely rudimen- 
tary and inchoate beliefs. Dr. Newman says, for instance, that 
“a Protestant may, not only in words, but in mind and heart, 
hold, as if he were a Catholic, with simple certitude, the doc- 
trines of the Holy Trinity, of the fall of man, of the need of 
regeneration, of the efficacy of Divine grace, and of the possi- 
bility and danger of falling away.” Again, the following posi- 
tion on the duty of inquiry is characteristically liberal :—“I 
consider that, in the case of educated minds, investigations into 
the argumentative proof of the things to which they have given 
their assent, is an obligation, or rather a necessity. Such a 
trial of their intellects is a law of their nature.” And then 
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follows an argument (portions of which have been quoted 
above) that this duty remains, in spite of the possibility of the 
reversal of the assent which the investigation was originally 
intended to confirm. In fact, Dr. Newman holds so fast to the 
personal and private individuality of faith, that he sometimes 
seems to attribute it to an instinctive apprehension deeper than 
the reason, and beside it. Again, his beautiful chapter on the 
evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion at the end of the 
book is confessedly based on the foundation-stone of the private 
conscience. “In thus speaking of Natural Religion,” he says, 
“as in one sense a matter of private judgment, and that 
with a view of proceeding from it to the proof of Chris- 
tianity, I seem to give up the intention of demonstrating 
either. Certainly I do; not that I deny that demonstration is 
possible.” He is suspicious of scientitic demonstrations in a 
question of concrete fact, and finds it more congenial to his own 
judgment to attempt to prove Christianity in the same informal 
way in which he proves to himself that he was born and shall 
die. In short, the fact of private judgment seems in this sense 
to be one chief thread ofthe book. It is the complement of the 
theory of the individuality, or personality, so to speak, of belief 
and faith, which makes it possible for the believer to turn 
assent into certitude by the fresh support he is able to extract 
from the old evidence. For faith can read between the lines 
meanings which the inquirer, who as yet has no faith, cannot 
be expected to see there. In faith, every mind is a discoverer. 
In that region we are all akin to philosophers. Even to a 
Newton the phenomena of motion would seem but a heap of 
unconnected accidents, till the mythical fall of the apple sug- 
gested a general law; and then gradually all the phenomena 
would range themselves in an orderly way under it. The 
inventive mind sees in things chiefly what it puts there itself. 
To destroy private judgment is to destroy the personal activity 
of the mind, and to refuse to employ the only power which 
can produce or entertain belief. As it is the I that has to 
believe, it is ultimately the I that must decide whether or not 
it can believe. There is, however, a difference between the 
philosopher and the believer. The philosopher can produce 
his proofs, and can demonstrate the new truths which his act 
of faith has been the means of bringing home to his reason; 
but the believer cannot do so. His ipse dixit, his affirmation, 
is all that he can produce; and he is credible, not because he 
proves what he says, but because his general character for 
truth and wisdom gives weight to his words. At the same 
time the faith which Dr. Newman investigates is not the 
mechanical belief which is administered with a spoon by 
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authority, but the organic and chemical faith which has a real 
birth and growth, and molecular force in the intellect. His 
writings are not for men who never doubted in their lives, but 
for them to whom that wide realm of spiritual experience is 
opened, where men believe, and at the same time ask aid for 
unbelief. Even to those who are not satisfied with his parallel 
drawn between faith and philosophy, his investigation of faith 
by itself is full of interest. The description given of it by 
him need not imply that it is unreasonable, even though 
he fails to show that it goes by the same rules as other rational 
processes. Though he ultimately appeals to authority, the 
authority to which he appeals is not one that requires to be 
believed simply on its own ipse dixit, or its own testimony to 
itself. It says, So I believe; I am conscious that there are 
thousands of men of mental make similar to mine; they will 
come to believe as I do. It says, Before you receive my ipse 
dixit, you must approve my authority to your judgment. But 
it does not say, You must submit even that previous process of 
your reason to my authoritative guidance. It is not the com- 
mand, but the influence of authority which Dr. Newman seems 
to defend. 

We have said that in this book Dr. Newman contemplates 
the world from the theological stand-point, and strives to 
reduce scientific methods to the terms of theological methods. 
It would be possible to go further, and say that he contem- 
plates the world through his own special theological and in- 
tellectual habits. He is conscious of assenting to religious 
truths, beyond the force of the arguments he can produce for 
them; nay, this very book is confessedly intended to recom- 
mend a system owned to be separated by a broad margin of 
absence of proof from his proved conclusions. The natural 
and revealed religion which he proves is confessedly far short 
of the ecclesiastical system which he implicitly recommends. 
Again, the implied criterion of truth—this is true, because I 
am certain of it—is one that could hardly be put forward by a 
thinker who was not conscious that he might challenge his 
readers to produce from his multifarious writings, extending 
over half a century, any great central principle of thought or 
conduct which had at one time been a certainty to him, and 
was now a mere opinion. But all men’s certitudes are not like 
his. An ordinary man may easily give firm assent to a proposi- 
tion,'act upon it, and find its virtue grow with the experience 
of it, and yet in three years’ time find reason to kick it over as 
anidol. It isan interesting psychological fact, and one element 
in Dr. Newman’s greatness, that in principle his new self never 
contradicts his old self, that he develops consistently and steadily 
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along one line. And the steadiness of his view, and consistency 
of his course, is to him the great argument of his being right, 
This is no new view in philosophy. It is only a modification of 
Descartes’s régle générale—“ que les choses que nous concevons 
fort clairement et fort distinctement sont toutes vraies.” 
Indeed at first sight it might appear that Dr. Newman’s 
whole method had a close connection with that great school 
of modern metaphysics to which Descartes has more or less 
remotely given its impetus. The change in the objective cer- 
tainty of a proposition, supposed to be caused by the subjective 
logical act of passing it over from the form of an inference to 
that of an assertion or assent, might appear to be an instance 
of the law announced by Kant, that we can only know that 
a priori and universally of things which we put into them 
ourselves. This doctrine asserts that just that element which 
is universally and eternally true in our knowledge is also sub- 
jective, not objective. That a proposition is demonstrable comes 
from ourselves; that it is only contingent comes from its being 
outside ourselves. So far as this is concerned, Dr. Newman and 
Kant seem to have much in common. But when the doctrines 
are examined more narrowly they will be found thoroughly 
distinct. Kant’s axiom only applies to the forms of space and 
time, that is, to the abstract measurement of shapes, numbers, 
and velocities. His a priori faculties are only universal because 
they only refer to matters where we have creative power, and 
may exhaust all possible experiments without going out of our 
own minds. With my eyes shut, I can draw lines in every 
conceivable direction from any point in blank imaginary space: 
I can make all possible combinations of numbers. Thus I can 
exhaust the induction of lines and numbers; and therefore I 
can affirm its conclusion as universally true. Kant’s canon 
really only divides the elements of knowledge into the element 
of internal experience and the element of external experi- 
ence. To the former, in certain subjects, it gives universal 
validity, because in internal experience only can a thoroughly 
complete induction be made; and the mind which knows it has 
exhausted every possible case at once pronounces that the con- 
trary of its conclusion is impossible and absurd. But the ele- 
ment of external experience can never be so proved; it can be 
raised to the utmost moral certainty, but never to such universal 
and eternal validity that the contrary supposition should of 
necessity be self-contradictory and absurd. Thus, in knowing 
a honey-comb, my knowledge is partly from the outward senses, 
and so far merely contingent: I see no necessity why the object 
should be made as it is, or of the materials of which it is com- 
posed, or why, being so made, it should have the qualities which 
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it has. And partly my knowledge is mathematical, and so far 
from within, and demonstrative: I can show universally that, 
thus formed, the honey-comb makes the most economical use 
possible of space and quantity. Such knowledge is the syn- 
thesis of an a priori with an a posteriori experience ; and in 
this synthesis the a priori element is both subjective and uni- 
versal, and the a posteriori element objective and contingent. 

But in Dr. Newman’s passage from argument to assertion, or 
from inference to assent, there is no addition whatever to the 
proposition; no new experience is added. A change indeed 
takes place ; but it is merely formal, not material. And, indeed, 
he makes no attempt to show what takes place in the passage, 
to make the proposition as assented to more certain and more 
unconditional than the proposition as inferred. He seems to 
assert the fact, without either proof or explanation. And he 
would hardly explain it so as to bring his theory into any real 
relationship with Kant’s. Analysis could not so divide the 
proposition into its elements as to show that its contingent 
element comes from its premisses, and its absolute element from 
the act of assent. 

The objections which have been stated above to the Grammar 
of Assent, only touch points where the author seems to reduce 
assents universally, and scientific assents in particular, to the 
same denomination and laws as religious assents. In doing so, he 
appears to give scientific assents a character which they really 
have not. On the other hand, there is no objection to be made 
to his investigation of the genesis of religious and moral assents. 
In that sphere he is a master who has thought out his views 
more deeply, and observed the processes of his own mind more 
narrowly, than any other writer of the present day; and, if he 
is inclined to extend the principles which are true within the 
sphere which he knows so well to other spheres, where his 
knowledge has not the same completeness or method, he is only 
fulfilling a law of the mind which he has studied, and which 
he has thoroughly well described—the law that complete and 
scientific knowledge in one sphere has a tendency to push its 
principles and methods into other spheres which are not so well 
understood. In this book he certainly shows that there may be 
a science of religion, and that the processes of religious belief are 
capable both of analysis and of verification. But he does not show, 
as he seems to intend to do, that the processes of religious belief 
are exactly the same in the logic of assent as those of science. In 
faith there is the gap between the strength of evidence and the 
strength of assent which he points out; in other departments 
of science he has not proved that gap to exist. No doubt it 
does exist in acts of practical assent ; absolute practical trust is 
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given, as it is due, to many a proposition not absolutely proved, 
3ut it does not exist, and ought not to exist, in acts of scientific 
assent to objective propositions. Dr. Newman’s theory seems 
to be founded on a desire to refute that which he elsewhere 
calls the first principle of the infidelity of the day, and which 
he states thus :—“ You may have opinions in religion, you may 
have theories, you may have arguments, you may have proba- 
bilities ; you may have anything but demonstration, and there- 
fore you cannot have science.” You may, he replies, have 
scientific certitude, though you cannot have demonstration. 
D. N. 
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Tue great man not only follows great examples, but betters 
their instruction. Mr. Disraeli is not content merely to de- 
vote his leisure to literature, like some other prominent states- 
men: he must create Jeisure for the purpose. He creates it, 
not out of the shreds and fringes of unoccupied moments, but 
out of the very heart of a period in which political principles 
of the most critical import to the party he leads are receiving 
their first legislative solidity. From these precious hours he 
has carved out the time demanded by Zothair ; and if his ser- 
vices to his party have been abridged thereby, his utility to 
his country has not been diminished. Were the romance a 
political one, or were a political lesson veiled under the meta- 
phors of its story, the writer’s antecedents would explain and 
perhaps justify it. His policy has always been romantic; and 
his instinct, truer than his judgment, has always led him to 
announce it in romance. He revealed himself in Vivian Grey 
and Contarini Fleming. He shaped his party upon Coningsby, 
and Sybil, and Tancred. It would be congruous if he were to 
resettle the shivered structure upon a new basis in Lothair. 
But Lothair is not political in this sense. There may be poli- 


tical satire in it; but there is no political lesson on its surface. 
And the politics it refers to, and seems most akin to, are those 
of last year, the controversies of the establishment and dis- 
establishment of churches, and the force of the “ religious prin- 


> 


ciple” in the government of men. These were the questions 
on which Mr, Disraeli meditated and spoke in the session of 
1869. They are settled; and in the settlement his theories 
have been entirely disregarded. Politically therefore, if there 
is any political question in the matter, the book is behind its 
time. 

Again, on the historical side, Zothair contributes to the 
treasures of the coming age nothing of the knowledge of this. 
Mr. Disraeli’s other romances have their historical value. His 
personal novels are the autobiographies of a man who prophesied 
that he should be, and who became, Prime Minister, and who 
sketched out beforehand the arts by which he meant to rise. 
His three political novels give the ideal framework of a party 
which, since its formation, has more than once directed the 
government of the country. The historian of the reign of Vic- 

} Lothair. By the Right Hon. B. Disraeli. (London: Longmans.) 
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toria will never be able to leave these remarkable productions 
out of his account. But in Lothar, the real historical details 
which are given are all put together as in a dream, and arranged 
so as to be purposely misleading. The author describes, W ith a 
clearness which leaves no room for mistakes, such well-known 
places as Lord St. Jerome’s mansion in St. James’s Square, 
Muriel Castle, Hexham Square and House, Crecy House, 
3rentham, and many more ; and, when he proceeds to describe 
and exhibit in action the owners of these places, for a certain 
distance the consistency is often kept up; but soon all is 
changed, as in a kaleidoscope. One man’s head is fitted on 
another man’s shoulders, and a court-lady ends in a mermaid’s 
tail. The men’s histories, as well as their persons, are all 
patch-work. The lives and characters, as nature gave them 
and circumstances evolved them, are reserved in Mr. Disraeli’s 
laboratory as so many bottles of essences; and he composes 
the persons of his drama with two drops of one, and five 
drops of another, according to his own idea, not of what is, but 
perhaps of what should be. The future historian, if any were 
to rise, who should fancy that in Lothair he had discovered 
the key to the characters of the actors of these days, will have 
fallen under the spell of some mischievous goblin, who has 
feigned a false resurrection scene for his bew ilderment, and has 
drawn together the wrong bones to form the skeletons, has 
covered them with the wrong man’s flesh and the wrong man’s 
hair, and has informed them, not with a single soul, but with 
isolated faculties and detached traits of many minds and many 
characters. All these might be properly sorted and labelled 
now, if any one thought fit to devote his time to so unprofit- 
able an undertaking ; ‘but in half a century the confusion will 
be irremediable. 

Nor is the romance a new philosophy. In such lessons it 
does not differ from the ideas of Sybil and Tancred. The milk 
of the unformed male soul is curdled and set by the coagulating 
powers of the feminine intuition and sympathy. The spirit of 
man rushes blindly to the right and left, up and down, with 
the instinctive wish to make himself a name and to become 
great. The sympathy and intuition of the woman give him 
eyes, and teach him to pursue the end methodically as well as 
resolutely. The woman originates and sympathizes, and by her 
sympathy directs the man. All this is told us in Coningsby, 
and is exhibited in action in Sybil and Tancred. In Lothay 
it is even exaggerated. The whole book is made up of it. 

“‘ From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
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That show, contain, and nourish all the world : 
Else, none at all in aught proves excellent.” 


Lothair’s soul is a formless fluid, of good quality, ready to run 
into any mould that is prepared for it. Three sibyls contend for 
the dominion of this passive soul. Each in turn seems to have 
secured it for ever. They cannot all have him in his totality. 
How to distribute him so as to satisfy their claims is the pro- 
blem of the book. Sometimes it seems that they will have to 
make a tripartite indenture and divide him ; sometimes that they 
must cast lots whose he should be; but finally the author some- 
what rudely settles the question by shooting one prophetess, 
shutting up another in a convent, and leaving to the third the 
inglorious victory of being chosen when there remains nobody 
else to choose. 

The special ground which these sibyls select for the tourna- 
ment which is to award this splendid possession—for Lothair is 
the richest nobleman in England—is the ground of religion. 
Each lady has her trusty knight, whose tongue translates into 
the language of polemics the dumb persuasion which beams 
from her eyes. Theodora, alias Mary-Anne, the goddess of 
liberty, or the Aryan sibyl, is backed by the Aryan theories of 
Mr. Pheebus ; the Semitic ecstasy of Clare Arundel is supported 
by the finesse and controversial ability of Cardinal Grandison 
and Monsignore Catesby; and the somewhat dissipated and 
perhaps Turanian Anglicanism of Corisande receives the intel- 
lectual support of the Bishop of Grandchester, the social sup- 
port of all the young Dukes and Princes who fill the rooms, and 
the moral correction of the Syrian sage, Paraclete. The field is 
prepared. The three religions send forth their knights to 
combat under their ladies’ eyes. The prize is Lothair. The 
knight who conquers him will deliver him to his lady. It is 
not determined how the ladies will use their conquest. Cori- 
sande alone would willingly marry him. Clare would marry 
him, if that was a necessary condition of her knight’s victory ; 
but she wants his soul, not his body. Theodora, married to 
another, could only use him as her knight-errant, who should 
fight for an oppressed cause, and sacrifice himself for an idea. 

The battle-ground of the story then is religious. But religion 
is treated in the book merely in an external manner. Mr. Disraeli 
probably did not want to write a controversial novel. Perhaps 
he felt, however, that on the score of religion he had something 
to retract from his earlier romances. He once made Contarini 
Fleming turn Catholic. The change was made only on esthetic 
grounds, it is true; and in Fleming’s subsequent career his new 
religion never seemed to enter as an element into either his 
thoughts or his conduct. Sybil too was a Catholic. And the 
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Catholic element was no inconsiderable ingredient in the Young 
England philosophy of the Coningsby series of novels. But it 
was s only a one-sided Catholicism. Catholic and medizval esthe- 
tics as opposed to modern vulgarity of taste on the one hand, 
and Catholic and monastic charity as opposed to modern political 
economy on the other, constituted together the Catholicism of 
those romances. Of orthodoxy in creed, asceticism in morals, or 
Jesuitical casuistry, it knew absolutely nothing. It wasa mere 
external pageant of architecture, and vestments, and incense, 
and doles of bread distributed by venerable or beautiful hands 
to an industrious and respectful peasantry too paradisiacal to be 
demoralized even by the excess of indiscriminate almsgiving, 
But Mr. Disraeli has discovered that Catholicism has more in it 
than his imagination gave it. And it comes into collision with 
him just in that particular where he thought himself strongest, 
and it weakest, if not altogether wanting. So now he has to 
reverse his judgment of it, to take from it that which he un- 
justly gave it, and to restore to the Anglicanism which he 
formerly despised the jewels he snatched from it to adom 
his graven image of Romanism. At the same time he has to 
display those sinister qualities which have changed his judg- 
ment of Rome, and have caused him to declare that “the only 
Hebreo-Christian Church extant,” the only local source of in- 
spiration which he thought once to range with Horeb and Cal- 
vary, does not fulfil her mission, and is asham. Once he thought 
that the Church of England was a failure, and that mainly 
“from its deficiency of Oriental knowledge, and from a conse- 
quent misconception of the priestly character.” Now, in his 
old age, he recognizes it as the highest form of a national and 
aristocratic religion, as an institution which contains just that 
dose of the supernatural which on the one side enables it to 
content the aspirations of men and women of fortune, and on the 
other gives them no encouragement to push those aspirations 
to any fanatical excess. 

And this retractation really involves a far greater one, and 
gives a political importance to Lothair which at first sight is 
not easily to be seen. One of the points in which most of Mr. 
Disraeli’s critics have been able to speak favourably of him is 
that he has maintained, in a materialistic age, the supremacy of 
ideas ; that he always subordinates mere economy to literature 
and art; that he has never condescended to gauge all things 
simply and solely by their money value; that he values money 
chiefly for the power it brings, not for the vulgar enjoyment 
it purchases ; and that he has been, for thirty years, the scourge 
of vulgar assumption in the House of Commons. It has not 
been as generally noticed that the ideas on which he tried to 
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pase his party were in a way religious ideas, or at least ideas 
which were good substitutes for religious ones. His new 
Toryism was Judaism for the Aryan race; it was the counter- 
part of the Church, which was only another aspect of J udaism, 
accommodated to European society. The Church on one side, 
Toryism on the other, were to assure to the world the blessings 
of Asian principles. And both were to satisfy, each in its own 
sphere, the religious aspirations of men. Toryism was to secure 
the religious government of the nation: the Church, the reli- 
gious government of the family and its members. The fulcrum 
of the lever with which Mr. Disraeli would move the world 
was found in the religious principle. This he had to evoke, in 
the belief that, once aroused, it would naturally rally round the 
banner which he had raised, and conquer the world. He 
believed only in one development of religion—the Semitic. The 
Asian mystery could attract, satisfy, and assimilate every reli- 
gious sentiment, emotion, or aspiration. The Roman might 
boast of his law, the Greek of his art, but one race alone under- 
stood religion; and religion could not be anything else than a 
gradual assimilation of mankind to that race, even in its blood. 
“ All is race; there is no other truth, because it includes all 
others.” “The thoughts of all lands come from a higher 
source than man, but the intellect of Arabia comes from the 
Most High.” Toryism and the Church both coalesce in one 
wider generalization—“ theocratic equality.” In previous novels 
Mr. Disraeli has only exhibited this religious principle in 
combat with principles professedly or implicitly irreligious— 
with a blindfold conservatism, with atheistic economy, with 
selfishness and wrong. But the further experience of a quarter 
of a century has taught him that the religious principle 
is not as homogeneous a force as he at first assumed. The 
rivalries in religion he now sees to be not mere hypocrisies, nor 
mere misunderstandings and quarrels about words, but anta- 
gonisms of rival principles. He now perceives that besides the 
Semitic religion there is an Aryan one, and perhaps a Turanian 
one also. He therefore confesses, by the mouth of Lothair, that 
he has been too sanguine in professing to found society on this 
imagined unity of the religious principle. The disenchanted 
Lothair “felt that he had started in life with an extravagant 
appreciation of the influence of the religious principle on the 
conduct of human affairs, With him, when heaven was so nigh, 
earth could not be remembered ; and yet experience showed that 
so long as one was on the earth, the incidents of this planet 
considerably controlled one’s existence, both in behaviour and 
in thought. All the world could not retire to Mount Athos.” 
In bis first political novels Mr. Disraeli awaked a wild force, 
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which he supposed it was easy to tame by the magic touch of 
an Asian hand. He supposed that the problem was to evoke 
the force; the control of it would follow, as a matter of course. 
The problem has now changed its position. It is no longer the 
question how to evoke, but how to control. And certainly the 
present romance is very skilfully planned to give an example of 
the rise and fall of the spiritual thermometer through different 
phases of the religious sentiment, from healthy coolness to fever 
and back again. Lothair is introduced as a young nobleman of 
enormous fortune, just about to be emancipated from tutors and 
governors by coming of age. A kind of test of his enthusiasm 
is provided in a sum of £200,000 in ready money, which he 
will become master of on his birthday. Without any particular 
ideas of his own, but with a vigorous though uninformed supply 
of religious aspirations, he is to be successively delivered over 
to the influence of the three sibyls. He is first introduced to 
Corisande, whose soprano voice, beautiful eyes, and somewhat 
frivolous occupations, mould the religious principle within 
him into a conviction that it will be his duty to spend his 
money on the erection of 2000 cottages for the poor. But 
Clare Arundel supervenes. Without the external accomplish- 
ments of Corisande, she has an inward fervour, a sym- 
pathetic interest in other souls, and a scheming intelligence, 
which soon make Corisande’s influence forgotten ; Lothair is 
almost resolved to become a Catholic, and quite resolved to 
spend his £200,000 in building a cathedral. But yet another 
prophetess follows. She adds the external graces of Corisande 
to the internal enthusiasm of Clare. She has a more impas- 
sioned voice than Corisande, can recite and act better than 
Corisande could dance, intellectually is a real power in Europe, 
and carries enthusiasm, and the power of sacrificing self (and 
others) for her idea, to a far more heroic pitch than Clare. Like 
Clare, Theodora is unable to conceive society without religion. 
She is “ profoundly religious.” She and the priests think the 
same thoughts ; but she expresses them in different language :— 
“What I call time, they call eternity; when they describe 
heaven, they give a picture of earth; and beings whom they 
style divine they invest with all the attributes of humanity.” 
She conquers; and Lothair’s £200,000, endued with miraculous 
power of self-multiplication, supplies arms, pay, and provision, 
for all the divisions of the Garibaldian army to be assembled at 
Mentana. Thus Lothair ascends the scale from the moderate 
sentimentality of Corisande, through the ecstatic fervour of 
Clare, to the heroic devotion of Theodora; from Anglicanism, 
through Catholicism, to the seventh heaven of humanitarian 
spiritualism. 
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Having thus raised his patient to fever heat, Mr. Disraeli 
has to conduct him safely through his delirium, to lower him 
gradually through the reaction of his convalescence, till his 
pulse is bated to its first pace, and moderation can assert its 
supremacy over the excesses both of Semitic and of Aryan excite- 
ment. He has not only to make Lothair thus come down the 
ladder again, but to justify the reaction to the reader. It is 
with this view, probably, that Theodora’s inspired enthusiasm is 
made to culminate in ordering Colonna (alias Orsini) to assassi- 
nate the Emperor Napoleon, and that her theories are brought 
into such close connection with the gross and materialistic 
estheticism of Mr. Phcebus, which Mr. Disraeli is pleased to 
set forth as the Aryan religion. Lothair’s own eyes are never 
opened to the real iniquity of Theodora’s inspirations ; he is 
weaned from them by material means, like a calf—by the failure 
of the enterprise in which she engages him, and by her death. 
3ut even after death she stands by him as his guardian 
spirit, to deliver him from the cunning snare of Clare and her 
ministers. 

It is in the development of the conspiracy and manceuvres 
by which Lothair, in the debility of his recovery from a 
dangerous wound, is almost made a Catholic, that Mr. Disraeli 
puts forth his most vigorous efforts. The graduated steps by 
which Monsignore Catesby and Cardinal Grandison, seconded 
by Lady St. Jerome and Clare, well-nigh swagger him out of 
his senses and memory, almost make him believe that he was 
rescued by miracle when mortally wounded at Mentana, and 
attempt to persuade him that he fought there not against but 
for the Papacy, could only be imagined and described by the 
man who has for a quarter of a century mesmerized the party 
which he led, persuaded them that they were voting blue when 
they were voting yellow, and told in their ears a history of 
their progress, which not one of them could remember, which 
seemed to many of them the reverse of the truth, but which 
none of them ventured to contradict. What Mr. Disraeli really 
did to his party Cardinal Grandison tries to do to Lothair, and 
fails. The bird which he has set so many springes to entrap, 
and has woven such fine-meshed nets to catch, suddenly sees 
through his plans, and flies away. It is on this part of his 
story that the author has spent his chief interest, and poured 
out all the resources of his experience and skill. Amidst a 
mass of faintly characterized actors, amongst whom the hero is 
perhaps the most characterless, Cardinal Grandison stands forth 
as a notable figure, painted indeed with resentment, as if he 
were a personal enemy of the author’s, but endowed with an 
elegance, finesse, and far reaching though ever-failing resource, 
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which the self-consciousness of no other author could so abun- 
dantly supply. 

The enthusiasm of Theodora is tempered by murder and 
materialism ; and Lothair is delivered from her by her death. 
That of Clare is tempered by fraud and falsehood ; and Lothair 
is delivered from her by her becoming a nun. That of Corisande 
is tempered by the frivolities of the ball-room and croquet 
ground, by the working of slippers and singing of songs, and 
by an artless and thoughtless devotion to the common routine 
of fashionable life. Here enthusiasm reaches its point of true 
moderation; and Lothair, sensible that he has at last attained 
his haven, seals the contract with a kiss—the first kiss in the 
whole story—in the last scene of the last volume. The King of 
France with his 20,000 men has marched up the hill, and then 
marched down again, and has set up a monument to commemorate 
the exploit, with the inscription, “ndsse omnia hee, salus est 
adolescentulis,’ Lothair has made the grand tour, and returns 
home to that commonplace existence which it was once Mr. 
Disraeli’s mission to denounce with prophetic voice. He is 
plunged into the bustle of a society too rich and comfortable to 
desire change, and doing something only to prevent the professors 
of progress from declaring that it does nothing. From this land 
of the lotos Mr. Disraeli used to summon us to ascend the rugged 
sides of Horeb, and learn the mysteries of Arabian inspiration. 
Then he showed us Tancred, the hope of the Aryan aristocracy 
of England, on the point of uniting himself with Eva, the Jewess, 
in order that the bride whom he carried home from Syria 
might fix indelibly in his children the evanescent convictions of 
Teutonic reason and imagination, by bestowing on them the 
concrete intuition and sacramental faith of Hebrew blood. In 
Lothair, Bertram, the counterpart of Tancred, really brings 
home his bride from Syria; but she is a Greek nightingale, not 
an Arabian sibyl. She is the sister-in-law of Mr. Phebus, 
educated by him in his Aryan religion, taught to sing hymns 
to Apollo and Diana, and to despise Semitic asceticism, and 
therefore an instrument not for Judaizing, but for further 
Aryanizing, the already Aryan aristocracy of the land. 

Yet it is not to be supposed that Mr. Disraeli yields the vic- 
tory to the Aryan over the Semite without a reservation in 
favour of his old creed. Paraclete, the mysterious Syrian who 
appears in the third volume, is, like all the model characters 
in Mr. Disraeli’s novels, one side or phase of the author's per- 
sonality; and by his mouth he still protests against the usurpa- 
tions of the West over the East. The divine image in humanity 
is, he says, “the charter of the nobility of man, one of the 
divine dogmas revealed in this land [Syria]; not the invention of 
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councils, not one of which was held on this sacred soil, confused 
assemblies first got together by the Greeks, and then by bar- 
barous nations in barbarous times.” The Syrian land and the 
Arab blood have still their supreme and sacramental force, for 
which no intellectual substitutes, no consultations, no delibera- 
tive assemblies can supply. Again, “We had a gospel once in our 
district . . . and being written by neighbours, and probably at 
the time, I daresay it was accurate, but the Western Churches 
declared our gospel was not authentic, though why I cannot 
tell, and they succeeded in extirpating it.’ The evangel of 
Sybil and Eva was not false, though the supercilious West 
has rejected it. And its Apostle, in offering to halve it, is 
only fulfilling his duty of making himself all things to all 
men, but is not recanting his previous utterances. Para- 
clete concedes that Aryan and Semite are of one blood and 
origin, and that after their separation they each developed one 
side of man’s double nature. At length their two choicest 
families, the Hellenes and the Hebrews, met again, brought to- 
gether the treasures of their accumulated wisdom, and secured 
the civilisation of man. It is clear that this teaching is but a 
faint echo of that of Sidonia and Sybil and Eva. There is no 
disappointment or resentment in the manner in which this re- 
casting of the Asian mystery is offered; but a comparison be- 
tween Paraclete and the earlier representatives of this phase of 
the author’s mind will show how far the horns are shrunk in, 
and how the old Asian dogmatism is mitigated and slurred 
over. In the book itself there is no confession of error, no 
overt allusion to former assertions. If it is a retractation, it is 
one made without owning a former mistake, but, on the con- 
trary, with the airy and sarcastic indifference of a superior 
being who withdraws a misused or neglected gift from a world 
not worthy of it. 

The sarcasm of the book is indeed one of its distinguishing 
features. Even in the flowers of its flattery lurks the stinging 
bee. Mr. Disraeli has been unable to read his lecture to the 
world without embodying his examples in living and well- 
known characters. It is a gross breach of good taste, and of 
social propriety. But Vivian Grey long ago warned us that 
the ideal Prime Minister, Beckendorff, completely exempted 
himself from the duties of etiquette. It is true that these 
characters are always composite. But this does not mend 
matters. The satirist who is at the same time an artist never 
makes a photograph of a real entity, but composes his picture 
from features of different men. Rude critics have attributed 
this proceeding, which really results from an organic neces- 
sity of the art, to the desire of satirists to be able to abjure 
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the intention of aiming at any given person. But the law 
of art is a sufficient explanation. There is, no doubt, a real 
unity in every natural character; but it is a unity which 
often escapes the minutest observation. Art requires a unity 
which stands forth at first sight, which lies on the surface, or at 
a small depth below, and is easily developed. The obscure 
unities of natural individuals are not sufficient for art; the 
artist must make new unities, must accumulate the traits of 
many to make one, who shall display in the glass hive of his 
breast the organized labours of the swarm collected in it, 
When this is overdone, or done in an exclusive one-sided way, 
the result is a caricature; but the rule, nevertheless, is one 
which no artist can neglect. Mr. Disraeli does not neglect it. 
And though he gives to his characters the semblance and gait 
of known and public men, he yet accumulates upon them traits 
taken from others, and at the same time subtracts from them 
other traits to be bestowed elsewhere, and so makes of them 
new characters, fit to support the parts which he intends them 
to play. But for all this the outline remains, and the most 
superficial reader who knows anything at all about his times 
knows for whom the eidola stand. He knows who Lothair is, 
who the Duke who lives at Brentham, who the Oxford Pro- 
fessor, who Cardinal Grandison and Monsignore Catesby, whose 
mundane name, by a slip of the printers, was given overtly in 
the first edition. A little further acquaintance with men and 
things will enable him to identify Colonna, the Princess of 
Tivoli, Mirandola, and others. But the knowledge which floats 
Mr. Disraeli with head and shoulders above water while he 
treats of English society fails him when he goes into foreign 
parts. He knows absolutely nothing of what a residence in 
tome might have taught him; and his revelations about the 
secret societies, Mary-Anne and Madre Natura, are worthy of 
the unsuspicious credulity of an Abbé Barruel, not of the ex- 
perienced scepticism of an ex-Prime Minister. But to return; 
individuals in the book, however disguised, are always suffi- 
ciently marked to be apt subjects for personal satire. And it must 
be owned that Mr. Disraeli uses the satirist’s whip with nothing 
short of insolent audacity. It is indeed plentifully decked with 
ribands, but the lash is knotted nevertheless. It has been 
observed that with the Brentham Duke he has a creator's privi- 
lege, who may make one vessel unto honour,and another unto dis- 
honour. Not that he flouts the honour which he has conferred. 
He merely half unveils a suspicion of the contempt which 
familiarity is said to breed. He certainly brings his Duke into 
dangerous proximity with Miss Austen’s Sir Walter Elliot. 
There is in each of these characters the same worship of his 
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own beauty, and the same tendency to judge of all situations 
by their influence on the looks. “ Every day when he looked 
into the glass, and gave the last touch to his toilette,” the Duke 
« offered his grateful thanks to Providence that his family was 
not unworthy of him.” And just as Elliot condemns the navy 
as a profession because it makes men look old prematurely, so 
does the Duke condemn over-activity: “‘I was at college with,’ 
Lord Agramont, ‘a very good fellow; but I have never met him 
since, except once at Boodle’s; and I never saw a man so red 
and grey, and I remember him such a good-looking fellow! 
He must have lived immensely in the country, and never 
thought of his person,’ said the Duke in a tone of pity, and 
playing with his moustache.” The whole Brentham family is 
made to appear as if it whirled in a vortex of frivolity ; and the 
girls, somewhat impertinently described as charming, are grossly 
made as insipid as their father. Vivian Grey once said, not with- 
out a tinge of self-accusation, that “a humourist like Beckendorff 
cannot, even in the most critical moment, altogether restrain 
the bent of his capricious inclinations.” The confession was 
one of an impenitent sinner, who gloried in his fault, and evi- 
dently meant to repeat it. But to pass from the region of 
covert satire to its antipodes, it is astonishing that Mr. 
Disraeli should have permitted himself to attack as he does 
the nameless Oxford Professor of the first volume. Vivian 
Grey once told us of himself that it was impossible for 
a fellow like him to cherish an irritated feeling for a second. 
His attacks on Sir Robert Peel, atrocious as they were, were 
not the results of irritation, or any other feeling, but simply of 
political calculation. But it is difficult to see what calculation 
of ordinary prudence could have induced Mr, Disraeli to wake 
this sleeping cat, and to send a message of defiance across the 
Atlantic, with the chance of provoking a contest in which he 
would be very likely to come halting off. When the word 
“religion” is used throughout the book in so wide a sense as 
to include even the atheistic humanitarianism of Theodora, there 
is no logical defence for hinting that the Professor in question 
ever wished to get rid of religion from the universities. Nothing 
but a spite quite unworthy of the serene insolence of Vivian 
Grey could have dictated such sentences as these :—“ He was 
gifted with a great command of words, which took the form of 
endless exposition, varied by sarcasm, and passages of ornate 
jargon.” His “ invectives against the principles of English 
society were hailed by foreigners as representative of the senti- 
ments of venerable Oxford. The Professor, who was not satisfied 
with his home career, and, like many men of his order of mind, 
had dreams of wild vanity which the New World, they think, 
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can alone realize, was very glad to make the acquaintance of 
an influential American.” There are sentences and words stil] 
more offensive than these. 

But there is one man in the book who is treated with 
still more inhumanity than the Oxford Professor. This is 
Cardinal Grandison ; and the fault is not to be excused by the 
very amusing sketch Mr. Disraeli has made of him. In this 
case the quarrel is one of principles, and not, so far as appears 
on the face of it, a prolongation of the echoes of a private pique. 
Curious correspondents of Notes and Queries might perhaps 
attempt to trace the relations of the families of Disraeli and 
Grandison, since the time when their respective ancestors, 
three-quarters of a century ago, lived next door to each other 
in Billeter Square, when possibly there was laid the foundation 
of contempt and resentment on which Mr. Disraeli has erected 
the structure of the Cardinal’s character in Lothair. Much 
too may be attributed to the disappointment of the politician 
who perhaps feels that he was betrayed by the churchman, and 
that he owes his fall partly to the desertion of those under 
Grandison’s influence. But Grandison is a figure structurally 
necessary for the story. Mr. Disraeli was obliged by his plan 
to back the sympathetic influence of Clare with the scheming 
and plotting of the ideal Jesuit. Grandison does not owe his 
introduction merely to the whim of giving him a whipping; he 
is not dragged in like the Oxford Professor simply to be pelted 
and dismissed; but he is one of the chief wheels on which the 
drama unrolls itself, having his necessary connection with the 
beginning, the middle, and almost the end of the plot. For 
these reasons the personalities with which he is assailed are 
less discreditable to their author, because less gratuitous, if not 
less spiteful, than those lavished on the Professor; and even a 
friend of Grandison’s might be amused with his portrait. He 
is represented as a compound of Sir Charles Grandison, a Fakir, 
and a Jesuit, in whom elegance, asceticism, and conspiracy 
occupy equal lobes of the system. He is equally amusing in 
the drawing-room, in the dining-room, where he “ never eats 
and never drinks,” or at least discountenances the diners with 
his biscuits and water, and in council, where his superfcetations 
of manceuvres, his studied indifference to their success, his 
sincere gratitude to Providence for every failure, his acceptance 
of the most sinister event as the exact response to his prayers, 
and his immediate renewal of the plot to reverse the last provi- 
dential development, are heaped together with the prodigality 
of an imagination not unpractised in such inventions. The plan 
of the book, which leads Lothair up from Corisande through Clare 
to Theodora, and down again from Theodora through Clare to 
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Corisande, gives a double aristeia to Clare and her Jesuitical 
champions. Diomed had to content himself with a single 
canto of Homer; but Grandison and Catesby have two separate 
campaigns in Lothazr. In fact, the business of the book is 
built up of their never-ending, ever-renewed conspiracies and 
manceuvres. 

As the lying miracles of Grandison and Catesby are the 
confutation of Clare’s ecstatic devotion, so the materialism of 
Phebus is a warning against the humanitarian mysticism of 
Theodora. Phoebus is a figure who does not tempt his contriver 
to stuff him with satirical allusions. A satire must exhibit 
what is concealed, must strip hypocrisy, must 


“ Bare the mean heart that lurks behind a star.” 


Pheebus is all on the surface. All vices might come under his 
patronage but hypocrisy. He cannot be shamed by being 
shown up. To such a man the publicity even of public hatred 
would have its own charm. In his character there is nothing to 
unfold ; there are no recesses, no lurking-places ; it is all in plain- 
song without counterpoint. If there is such a man in the world, 
nothing would delight him more than to be displayed in a novel 
written by a man of fame. He is satire-proof. The man who 
is to wince must be conscious of some secret which he would 
not have known, or some hypocrisy which he must for his life 
conceal. While the mere production of Grandison is of itself 
personally satirical, that of Phcebus is altogether impersonal. 
But for this reason the character of Phcebus is less interesting ; 
he is a mere brilliant patch of light and colour without internal 
organization ; he becomes only a peg to hang up and ventilate 
exaggerated and monstrous theories. “ Semitism,” he says, 
“has destroyed art ; it taught man to despise his own body; and 
the essence of art is to honour the human frame.” “ When Leo 
the Tenth was Pope, Popery was pagan; Popery is now Chris- 
tian, and art is extinct.” “ Books are fatal; they are the curse 
of the human race. Nine-tenths of existing books are nonsense, 
and the clever books are the refutation of that nonsense. The 
greatest misfortune that ever befell man was the invention of 
the art of printing. Printing has destroyed education. . . . The 
essence of education is the education of the body. Beauty 
and health are the chief sources of happiness... . What I 
admire in the order to which you [Lothair] belong is that they 
live in the air; that they excel in athletic sports; that they 
can only speak one language, and that they never read. This 
is not a complete education, but it is the highest education since 
the Greek.” Phcebus is certainly a splendid dreamer, as gorge- 
ous in his ideas as Sir Epicure Mammon himself, but more 
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polished and more reticent of matters which the age will not 
hear. His notion of life, such as he had instilled into his wife 
and her sister, was to be beautiful, to dance and sing while time 
permitted, and then to pass contentedly into the audience which 
criticises or enjoys. In the romance he has a double innings, 
For after Lothair has escaped from the Cardinal and his fellow- 
conspirators he falls in once more with Pheebus, and spends his 
days with him in one of the Isles of Greece, where the artist is 
restoring the worship of the nymphs. 

Pheebus certainly carries out an idea which is found in Mr, 
Disraeli’s earlier romances. In Sybil he gave as a reason for 
the deteriorated tone of soviety, that the animal man was de- 
graded, and therefore the aristocracy. And his abstract way of 
looking on things leads him in Lothair to make Pheebus the 
exclusive patron of the animal man, and thereby the restorer of 
a more healthy tone among the aristocracy. The conception 
itself is however a gross caricature. The proof of the artist is 
not in his talk but in his work. And any eye can see how far 
the most muscular nature-worshipper of the present day falls 
short, in mere muscularity, of Michael Angelo, or Rubens, or 
Raphael. Phcebus, who sees in nature nothing but nature, does 
not see even so much of bare nature as those who see in her 
only the vestment of the invisible world. The great artist uses 
muscle in its true sense, as the raiment of the soul. Nature is 
more beautiful as suggesting something beyond than in her 
naked shows. Even the discovery of beauty in nature is the 
discovery of something not really in her; the mind alone by its 
own beauty is able to read the beauty which is symbolized in the 
lines of nature. Itis remarkable that the most luscious and the 
most naturalistic of the greater English artists of late days, Etty, 
was as much a mystic as Pugin himself. And the roisterings of 
Turner had no more to do with his art, or with his eye for beauty, 
than the drinking-bouts of Teniers’s peasants. Phcebus stands 
on a razor’s edge, where he cannot long stay. His pure natur- 
alism has its natural end not in the merely theatrical existence, 
but in the orgies of Cybele or Bacchus. Morally, he is pre- 
destined to be a hog. But, with all his contempt of books, he 
is a philosopher ; and his philosophy is what might be expected 
of an ally of Theodora—the absolutism of Mazzini and the 
social politics of the Republic of Plato. He would have every- 
thing regulated by law to provide for the perfection of the 
animal man. The law should choose the right husband for the 
right wife, should determine what children, and how many, 
should be brought up, should educate them, and prescribe the 
ideas they are to entertain. The whole Semitic idea of reli- 
gion should be discarded and made penal. The pagan presi- 
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dent of the revels should supersede the Christian priest; and a 
beneficent absolutism should be the supreme dispenser of enjoy- 
ment. Besides Phoebus, Theodora has a number of other suppor- 
ters; but they are men of action, soldiers and members of 
secret societies. Some of them express phases of her philosophy 
which Pheebus knows nothing about ; but, on the whole, Pheebus 
translates into the life of the drawing-room and the hunting- 
field the same thought which drives Theodora to the assassins’ 
club and the battle-field. It is the hatred of sacerdotal inter- 
ference with the natural or social life of man. 

Corisande, too, has her court. But, as she rather represents 
the absence of theory than its power over the will, it is impos- 
sible to surround her with ministers who shall explain her 
philosophy. So she is surrounded by people of fashion. Good 
society forms the framework of her Church; her doctrines are 
composed of excerpts from the patriotism of Theodora and from 
the mysticism of Clare ; just so much of each is admitted as is 
compatible with the drawing-room. Like Clare she is pro- 
foundly religious ; like Theodora she is proudly patriotic ; but 
like herself only, she is moderated and moulded by the supre- 
macy of fashion. The weapons of her warfare are croquet, 
music, dancing, embroidery, and conversation. She represents 
Mr. Disraeli’s ideal of the right religion for high English society. 
The most notable figure of those who form her circle is her 
brother-in-law, Lord St. Aldegonde, a man who professes to be 
bored by everything, and in consequence permits himself to 
throw aside all conventionalities, to be as rough in manners as 
he is in appearance, and to withdraw from or join at will any 
combination, not for considerations of utility, but simply at the 
beck and call of his own sense of boredom. Of course, to be 
able to do this, he must have a position of thorough indepen- 
dence. In fact, he is heir to the richest Dukedom in England. 
Under his shaggy outside there is both easy heart and ready 
intelligence ; and the character is one which the creator of 
Lord Dundreary might probably be able to transfer to the stage 
with no little force. The Bishop of Grandchester, though just 
as much copied from a contemporary prelate as the Bishop in 
Tancred, is not by half as good a picture. A comparison 
between the two will show how much of its cunning Mr. 
Disraeli’s right hand has forgotten. Another division of this 
court consists of the young men who can do one thing and no 
more. There is Mr. Blenkinsop, “who was understood to give 
his mind entirely up to croquet,” Mr. Brancepeth, who could 
give perfect dinners, Mr. Pinto, a Portuguese, the best of English 
conversers, with “the art of viewing common things in a fanciful 
light, and the rare gift of raillery which flattered the self-love 
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of those whom it seemed sportively not to spare.” The whole 
organization of this division of the army is planned with the 
object of passing time with as little trouble and as little sense 
of boredom as possible. It consists of people who neither sow 
nor spin, but are, when they like it, arrayed like Solomon in all 
his glory. 

And Lothair himself is not without his own private sup- 
porters. Not to mention his guardians, Cardinal Grandison and 
Lord Culloden, who join the forces which contend for him, and 
mutually strive to keep him from each other’s clutches, he has 
an invaluable lawyer, Mr. Giles, who does all the thinking 
which Lothair’s position demands, and settles for him all the 
details of his expenditure and of his display. Mrs. Giles, or as 
she calls herself, taking advantage of a territorial Christian name 
of her husband’s, Mrs. Putney Giles, is almost equally useful 
in introducing Lothair, brought up among the Scottish moun- 
tains, to society. She is an ardent Protestant and an ardent 
Garibaldian. But she has one ardour more fervent still, the 
desire to be a woman of fashion. So at her rooms Lothair can 
meet the representatives of the three parties who play the game 
for his soul. 

In describing the moves and the reasons of this game, Mr. 
Disraeli is behind his age; indeed his book carries its own 
refutation on the face of it. If he has his own logic on his side 
—the logic of a man who makes his enemies’ arguments and 
refutes them—the logic of facts is against him. Lothair, as a 
matter of fact, whatever the future may have in store for him, 
did not escape as he is said to have escaped. Mr. Disraeli has 
his jest ; but Cardinal Grandison has the estate. Once more, it 
is a mistake to suppose that the particular society for which 
Mr. Disraeli has written this book is secured against Catesbys 
and Chidiochs by an admixture, however plentiful, of Aryan 
religion. It is exactly from Phceebus that the reaction would 
naturally set in. From the race-course or the ball-room the 
unsatisfied mind of the bored lordling often adjourns to the 
Jesuit church. More races and more balls do not stay him. 
The receipt is old; but the remedy is.as unavailing as opium 
for cholera, George Fox was advised by the parsons to drink 
more beer and to dance with the girls; but he founded the 
Church of the Quakers. Another reason why Mr. Disraeli’s 
novel has no practical conclusion is that, so to say, it acts 
Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted. It assumes to be a 
picture of the right education of the religious principle. But, if 
the “religious principle” means anything, it means the faculty 
within us which feels after and finds the Deity. Its education 
might be exhibited as the successive presentment of imperfect 
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ideas of God, the more complete gradually superseding the less 
complete, till at last the idea reached a certain fulness. But 
this is not at all Mr. Disraeli’s view of the “principle.” It is 
with him a mere instinct, like hunger; and he educates it, not 
by feeding it with its object, but by making it feel its own 
pulse, and moderate and modify its own desires. He feeds it, 
as Grumio feeds Katherine when Petruchio is starving her into 
mildness—with the name of meat, not the thing. Hunger 
might conceivably be educated by leading it round the various 
quarters of the world where men eat earth, or bird’s nests, or 
slugs, or shoes; but to educate it without food is a manifest 
impossibility. And it is no easier to educate the religious prin- 
ciple without religion. Yet this is the problem which Lothair 
is written to solve. It may be that Mr. Disraeli could not help 
himself; he must have felt how absurd it would be for him to 
preach. But why did he give his novel a religious foundation, 
when he knew he could put no religion into the building? It 
looks as if he had planned a philosophic exposition of deep 
principles, a delicate piece of Platonic pottery, and that cur- 
rente rota urceus exit. So it must be a satire, as it could be 
nothing else. 

And if Mr. Disraeli’s views do not hold good for the bevy of 
dukes and princes of whom he tells, neither do they hold good 
for the subjacent strata of society. Lothair, read by common 
sense, seems like the Italian opera of dramatized life. It is as 
untrue to reality, as wide of real psychology, as, according to 
Lamb, the drama of the Restoration was. It moves in a fanciful 
world, where society is swayed by its own laws, and manners 
shape themselves by an internal necessity, independent of 
external facts. This position is all very well for fairy tales 
and midsummer night’s dreams; but it does not suit novels 
written to enforce a practical and political end. A _ policy 
shaped for men whose ideas and movements are misconceived 
is a misconceived policy. Policy should be for the people, not 
for the supernumeraries of a theatre, dressed in the costume 
of a populace. And the individual is as much misconceived 
as the society. It is a curious question how it comes to pass 
that a man of such prescient determination and so fixed a 
will as Mr. Disraeli, when stamping his own ideal on his 
work, should manufacture so soft and inconstant a creature as 
Lothaiz. Why should a man who is quite a model of per- 
severance, patience, and concentration, make his ideal English- 
man so weak and vaccillating a scatter-brains? It seems 
almost as if his own firmness were simply an instinct in 
him, a power allied to the instinct of self-preservation, or of 
hunger, a force which belongs rather to his nerves than his 
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mind, and is incapable of translating itself into a general prin- 
ciple of conduct. It looks as if the “clear brain and obdurate 
spirit” which constitute his ideal of the powerful states- 
man in revolutionary times were not to make firm in his 
principles, but simply firm in his purpose to use all events 
to his own advantage. His idea has always been that 
principles count for little as motives; that men’s conduct 
is much more influenced by circumstances than principles: 
“ Circumstance,” he says in Tancred, “has decided every crisis 
which I have experienced, and not the primitive facts.” In 
his philosophy, principles themselves are only circumstances ; 
for the use of a principle is in each case to justify whatever is 
expedient. Hence his ideal man is one without a central 
principle to guide him, one with good or even great velleities 
but with no will fixed on the pivot of principle, one ready to 
be impressed by circumstance, not ready to fight and overcome 
it. With all his obduracy of will, there is no appearance that 
the author is better furnished with principles than his hero. On 
his first appearance on the stage of politics, he declared that in his 
view the statesman should be the child of circumstances, with- 
out opinions of his own to impose, but capable of carrying out 
whatever was needful or beneficial. The statesman a slave to 
circumstance, and Lothair thc puppet of nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles, are fundamentally identical conceptions. And 
these conceptions are nearly allied to the classical notion of 
slavishness, as we have it in the old dramatists. The Davus 
of Seneca is always a philosopher; he can give the most ex- 
cellent advice; he can point out to his master the way of 
prudence and virtue. But if his master rejects his advice and 
chooses the bad way, Davus is equally ready and obliging. 
The austere moralist becomes in an instant the supple pander 
to the vices he has justdenounced. This is no sign of the weak- 
ness of Davus’s will. His resolutions are transient, because 
they are only views of his intelligence, and not principles of 
his will. His real will is in every case to adapt himself com- 
pletely to the circumstances which surround him. 

In its style Lothair gives no new insight into Mr. Disraeli’s 
powers. Every one is familiar with the most striking features 
of his writings,—his violent exaggeration of ideas full of auda- 
cious trivialities, his pompous and tawdry eloquence ill con- 
cealing the absence of conviction under a tumult of words, his 
incisive epigrams, his sparkling spirit, his ready flow, his genial 
though premeditated humour. He has always been famous for 
his epigrammatic formulas ; indeed his genius sparkles more in 
points than in the lengthened line. He cannot keep up a sus- 
tained march without breaxing out into a strut. But his 
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sallies are not overlaid with the tinsel with which he finds it 
necessary to gild his dramatic scenes. In a similar way, what 
may be called his epigrammatic characters have always been 
the most striking ones in his novels. They are persons intro- 
duced, not to influence the action, but to express the author’s 
opinions and views, or to give utterance to a joke or a brief 
collection of observations. A distinct moiety of the justifica- 
tion for introducing Pinto into Lothair is to be found in the 
fact that he twice utters the joke that a man only falls into 
“anecdotage” when he is falling into his dotage. Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s books, like his speeches, abound with brilliant sentences 
which may be transferred into one’s note-book, but they seldom 
offer any satisfactory whole. His forte in speech is point, as 
his forte in action is adventure. He proceeds by a series of 
explosions, like a cracker, not by an equable force, like a 
rocket. It would be easy to glean from Lothair (or any other 
of his novels) many a pin or needle or even brooch of terse 
expression and observation—not so to gather a bunch of 
apophthegms which a sane person could put to practical use. 
He can note; but he is not a safe adviser. He can tell us that 
“it is difficult to decide which is the most valuable companion 
to a country eremite at his nightly studies, the volume that 
keeps him awake, or the one that sets him a-slumbering ;” but 
he cannot, like Mrs. Browning, give the receipt to get the right 
good from a book. Or his fancy may suggest that to breakfast 
at a set of small tables, and not at one large one, has the advan- 
tages of the Italian republics over a centralized monarchy ; but 
he cannot divest himself of his contradictory notion that states- 
men are degraded by democracy into politicians, and orators 
into debaters. In fact, he does not so much care that his 
points should be true as that they should be brilliant. It is 
quite characteristic of him to make a Monsignore say: “ We 
sent two of our best men into Scotland some time ago, and they 
have invented a new church, called the United Presbyterians. 
John Knox himself was never more violent or more mis- 
chievous. The United Presbyterians will do the business; 
they will render Scotland simply impossible to live in; and 
then, when the crisis arrives, the distracted and despairing 
millions will find refuge in the bosom of their only mother.” 
There may be in this a kind of likeness to the talk of the con- 
verts who lounge in a Cardinal’s antechamber; but the true 
parent of the amusing impertinence is Mr. Disraeli’s own ima- 
gination, which has often blown bubbles not unlike it. 

In close connection with this epigrammatic power may 
be noted some brief bursts of another force for which Mr. 
Disraeli rarely gains credit—-for, in fact, examples of it are 
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of rare occurrence in his writings. His ordinary exaggeration 
of words conceals the contradictory virtue which sometimes 
may be found in juxtaposition, like the nettle hiding the 
violet which grows beneath it. Amidst his glaring canvases, 
a picture sometimes may be found painted in an undertone. 
When he chooses he has the power of Swift to propound, with 
crystalline simplicity and calmness, the most irritating ex- 
aggerations of metaphysical insolence. Thus in Lothair, Mr. 

tuby tells how pearls are aired and bleached ; and Theodora 
ends her colloquy with Colonna with the most concise, uncon- 
cealed, and unimpassioned order for assassination. There is 
more art in such passages as these than in all the tinsel and 
noise of Mr. Disraeli’s ordinary rhetoric. To compare the two 
styles would be like comparing Pizarro’s delivery of the words 
“ein Stoss, und er verstummt” in Fidelio, with the noisy 
blessing of daggers in an ordinary opera. His prose poetry, the 
favourite invention of Contarini Fleming, is always detestable. 
There are specimens in JLothair which are almost worthy 
of Mr. Tupper. This is the way in which he prepares for the 
appearance of Theodora’s ghost to Lothair in the Colosseum :— 
“Was it a breeze in a breezeless night that was sighing amid 
these ruins? A pine tree moved its head on a broken arch, and 
there was a stir among the plants that hung on the ancient 
walls. It was a breeze in a breezeless night that was sighing 
amid the ruins,”’—and so on, much in the style of The Re- 
volutionary Epic with the metre washed out. 

With Mr. Disraeli’s literary insolence is closely connected that 
defiance of critics which makes him so impertinent to the Oxford 
Professor, which puts into Phcebus’s mouth the already famous 
description of them—‘ fellows who have failed in literature and 
art,’ and which makes him respect but one kind of criticism, that 
of the smoking-room or boudoir. This kind is described by Lord 
St. Aldegonde, when he says, “the fun of talk is to find out what 
aman really thinks, and then contrast it with the enormous 
lies he has been telling all dinner, and, perhaps, all his life.” 
As the tell-tale comparison of former utterances with the pre- 
sent, or of what has been said to one with what has been said 
to another, tests the character of the man of the world, so does 
comparative criticism, without pretence to creativeness in litera- 
ture or art, test the man of letters and the artist. 

Compared then with the author’s other novels, Lothair ranges 
rather with Zion, as an insolent piece of fun, than with serious 
attempts to found a school of policy, like Coningsby, Sybil, and 
Tancred. Its machinery is somewhat oriental. It reminds one 
of the legend of the soul which descends at birth through the 
planetary spheres, and in its passage borrows from each some 
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villanous attribute to furnish it forth for its earthly warfare ; and 
at death reascends through the same spheres, returning to the 
grim officer who sits at “each planetary gate the endowment 
which was borrowed there. At the first gate it has to give up 
its love of eating and drinking, at the second its manceuvres 
and guiles, at the third its appetites, at the fourth its ambition, 
at the fifth its audacity, at the sixth its avarice, at the seventh 
its habit of lying. So stripped and purified, it arrives at the 
company of the blessed in the eighth heaven. Instead of the 
ugly names which Celsus gives to the hideous officers that sit 
in each gate to exact this purgatorial tribute—the bear-headed 
Thauthabaoth, the dog-faced Erataoth, and the ass-headed 
Onoel—Mr. Disraeli gives them ordinary English names; and 
as he passes them by he renders up to them the weapons which 
have become so familiar to the spectators of his political warfare. 
He divides his character among them. To Grandison he be- 
queaths his manceuvres and guile, to Theodora the imagination 
of “ shaking thrones and founding empires,” and the feeling that 
he was “a being born to breathe in an atmosphere of revolution,” 
and to St. Aldegonde his independence of convention. Stripped 
of these excrescences he makes himself fit for the heaven of 
Corisande, to sit by her and gaze into her eyes, to disentangle 
the silken skein which she winds, to hold her hand in the 
dance, and to turn over her leaves while she sings. From these 
cool shades both the mystic devotion of Clare and the frantic 
patriotism of Theodora must be excluded ; for they both inter- 
fere with the nirwana of its rest. But each of them leaves a 
sweet taste on the palate of the imagination—a sauce of en- 
thusiasm to point the cold meats of insipid routine; and so far 
each is a welcome reminiscence. The time of adventure is 
passed. The questionings of the conscience in the dim light 
of the cathedral, and the close of bayonets on the battle-field 
are over; henceforth the tiltyard is to be the drawing-room 
carpet, and the weapons nothing stronger than pointed words. 
The full guest leaves the remains of the banquet to his hungry 
successors, and retires among the audience of observers and 
critics. 





AGRICULTURE AND AGRARIAN LAWS 
IN PRUSSIA. 


Some of the agrarian laws of Prussia date as far back as the 
time of Frederick 1. ; but the greater part of them accompanied 
the political renovation begun in 1807. It was a grand 
idea which the Prussian Government, inspired by Stein, at that 
time adopted, to supply the place of the material force which it 
had just lost at the battle of Jena by a moral force which it 
earnestly and persistently set to work to create. This moral 
force it sought in more liberal political institutions, in a more 
autonomous municipal organization, in the suppression of serf- 
dom, and in a better system of landed property. And it was 
well understood that most of the political and social re- 
forms then undertaken would also have a direct effect on the 
economic wellbeing of the populations. For, as in man mind 
and matter are intimately connected, the one influencing the 
other, often without its being possible to explain how, so also 
the moral and material prosperity of a country hold together 
and mutually contribute to one another’s progress. 

Serfdom was not generalized, developed, as it were legalized, 
on the Continent, until the period when it began to disappear 
from the English soil; and from that time forward, for some cen- 
turies, continental legislation took no notice of the institution ex- 
cept to strengthen it, and give it root. The doctrine of French 
feudalism, “pas de terre sans seigneur,” was readily adopted in 
Germany, where, by the agency of internal wars, and especially 
by the operation of the “ Faustrecht,” the free peasantry became 
fewer and fewer, and whatever might be the territorial consti- 
tution—z.e., the mode of settlement or colonization—of the 
country, the soil was cultivated almost exclusively by serfs. 

Not only for the present time, but also for the last ten or 
fifteen centuries, Germany may be divided into two regions. 
In one, the inhabitants were for the most part grouped together 
in villages: in the other, they were dispersed by families in 
isolated farms. The first method may be briefly, though not 
very exactly, called Frank colonization ; and the other Saxon 
colonization. This last was the least diffused. It occupied, 
and still occupies, though in a manner less clearly defined, the 
north of Germany, between the Elbe and the Rhine, going be- 
yond the opposite borders of these two rivers, and assuming its 
most marked form in Westphalia. The Frank colonization 
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occupied the centre and the south of Germany, without being 
limited by any very strict boundaries. It was altogether by 
spontaneous choice, and not by geographical or political neces- 
sity, that the settlements were individual here and collective 
there ; but the mode of settlement has none the less had a not- 
able influence upon the progress of cultivation. 

The collective organization, by villages, is called “ Markge- 
nossenschaft,” which may be translated “ territorial community.” 
In these villages the territory belonged to the whole body of 
inhabitants. Every year, or, in some places, every third year, 
or at still longer intervals, the arable lands were divided afresh 
—often by lot—among all the members of the community; the 
meadows, or at least the pastures and the forests, remained at 
the disposal of all, In many localities where the arable lands 
were re-divided every three or six years, the hay fields were 
drawn by lot every year. This community of lands, which still 
exists in Russia, was long preserved on the rest of the Contin- 
ent. In many villages between the Rhine and the Moselle, the 
fields did not become the definitive properties of the cultivators 
till between 1811 and 1834 at the time of the great survey. 
In Saarhdlzbach, the houses only were private properties; and 
it was only in 1863 that the lands ceased to be held in com- 
mon. In the countries where the families lived in isolated 
farms, the farm-houses, with the land pertaining to them, be- 
came individual properties early; but this did not exclude the 
common possession of uncultivated lands on the one hand, nor 
serfdom on the other. 

A substitution of one régime for another is generally a 
gradual operation. The communes began by lengthening the 
intervals between the re-partition. or instance, instead of six 
years, the period of possession became twelve years; and then 
the date of the distribution was altogether forgotten, though 
the rights of the commune were maintained. Thus, in the 
village of Losheim, there was no distribution or re-partition 
between 1655 and 1724; but in this last year it was decided 
that a new re-partition should take place. In this case 
actual possession was to be taken into account, which 
means that the re-partition was to give much to him who 
possessed much, and little to him who possessed little. 
Such a provision seems to contradict the very principle of 
periodical re-partition; but the influential men of the locality 
could easily have impeded the arrangement, if their prescrip- 
tive rights had not been recognised. The question was ex- 
pressly declared to be only one of re-uniting parcels of land 
which frequent division had made too small to be profitably 
cultivated. 
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Here then is an example of the reunion of parcels of land; 
and there have been many such in modern times, where this 
agrarian operation holds an important place. The reason of 
the lands being so parcelled out from medizval times is this :— 
The territory of the commune was divided into parts, Gewanne 
or Fluren, which bore different names ; and tradition assigned 
to each inhabitant a piece of land in each Gewanne. The origin 
of this custom may perhaps be traced to the fact that the vil- 
lages cleared their territory in successive portions, and that 
they gave each time to each inhabitant his part of the new 
clearance. When the different Gewanne of a communal terri- 
tory were obviously different from one another in the nature of 
the soil, etc., each person was anxious to keep his part in each: 
when, on the contrary, they were obviously alike, there was no 
longer the same interest. It is in these last communes that 
the re-partition of the territory ceased the soonest, and in the 
others that the custom maintained itself the longest. The 
reason of this is plain. When division took place in conse- 
quence of a death, one heir, if the different portions of the terri- 
tory were like one another, could take his field in Gewanne 
A, and another his in Gewanne B; but if the portions were 
notably different, everybody would maintain his right to have a 
parcel in every Gewanne. The final result was a parcelling out 
which was prejudicial to the interests of all. For it must not be 
forgotten that, besides the heritage of the father, there was also 
that of the mother, then the dowry of the wife, and again what 
might be inherited collaterally, so that the same person might 
possess in the same Gewanne five or six morsels of land which 
it would be his interest to re-unite on a new partition. The 
confusion caused by the number of parcels was sometimes so 
great that it became almost impossible to tell which was 
which. 

3ut if the evil was great another evil made it bear- 
able, and that for centuries. This other evil was the equal 
ignorance of all the cultivators, which established a great uni- 
formity in the mode of cultivation. The only succession they 
knew was that of winter cereals, summer cereals, and fallows; 
and the territory was divided accordingly. And as there 
were no country roads, and it was necessary for men to pass 
through the fields of others in order to reach their own, 
custom at first prescribed, and law and regulation afterwards 
enforced, the obligation for every one to plough, sow, and gather 
at the same time and in the same manner as his neighbours. 
This was called Flurzwang. When new villages were founded, 
as thousands were between the year 1000 and the year 1800 
(after the Thirty Years’ War, some had to be founded even upon 
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the cleared lands whose inhabitants the war had cut off), the 
territory was always and at once divided into three Fluren, 
each of which was often composed of several Gewanne. 

It would be beyond the scope of this paper to explain how 
such an agricultural organization has favoured the almost uni- 
versal subjection of the peasantry. Some of the many circum- 
stances, however, which have contributed to produce this effect 
may be pointed out. In Prussia, especially in the provinces 
east and north of the Elbe, the lord was a proprietor of land 
who had invited settlers, or—and that very often—the repre- 
sentative of princely or royal authority exercising his powers 
by delegation. There were naturally many cases of usurpa- 
tion, or violence ; there was also, on the part of some villages, a 
voluntary submission in exchange for protection which had 
become necessary; and lastly, but much later, there was an 
adoption of the doctrine, “ pas de terre sans seigneur.” It was 
not so much the feudal as the governmental spirit which esta- 
blished this doctrine in Prussia. It glided in under cover of 
the law which intrusted to the nobles, and later on to the 
owners of knights’ fees (Rittergutsbesitzer), who after 1807 
were not necessarily noble, the charge of representing the 
royal authority amongst the peasants. Many thus acquired 
seignorial rights without being the proprietors of the land con- 
cerned. 

Now it is obvious that in the case of colonization, that is to 
say when the proprietor of a domain invited settlers and installed 
them on the land, he could establish rents, charges, and service 
of all kinds. The fields were then granted under certain con- 
ditions. But charges were also established even where the 
noble of a neighbourhood had not become the lord except as re- 
presenting the government ; and abuses multiplied easily when 
it was the strong who profited by them, and the weak who sub- 
mitted to them. Whether the lords were at the same time 
proprietors of the lands, or were only representatives of autho- 
rity, the abuses took less the form of exaggerated rents in 
kind or in money than that of service of all kinds to be ren- 
dered, often at the mere pleasure of the lord, and always to the 
injury of agriculture. 

This state of things continued until the peace of Tilsit ; it is to 
that humiliating peace that Prussia is indebted for the great ad- 
vance she has since made, the course of which began by the sup- 
pression of serfdom, in the edict of the 9th of October 1809, The 
idea of the abolition of serfdom, indeed, was already an old one 
in Prussia. Her first king, Frederick 1., had prepared the way 
for it in 1702, by various measures which were renewed and 
extended in 1719 and 1723; and Frederick 11. thus expressed 
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himself in 1766: “Certainly a state of things in which the 
peasantry belong to the land, and are in bondage to the nobles, is 
the most unfortunate of all—that against which the sentiment 
of humanity revolts with the greatest force.” He added, how- 
ever, that “such an organization cannot be suppressed at a 
blow,” and confined himself in point of fact to some partial or 
preparatory measures. 

Stein viewed the matter differently, or rather the moment was 
more propitious. He became minister on the 4th of October; 
and on the 9th of the same month the edict appeared. “ Equity 
demands,” says the preamble of the edict, “and the principles 
of all good government require, that each individual should be 
able to attain, without hindrance, to the highest degree of pros- 
perity to which his character, his talents, or his fortune can 
conduct him. The trammels which the ancient laws imposed 
upon the transfer or the sale of properties have done great in- 
jury to agriculture, and neutralize in a great degree the intel- 
lectual and physical activity of the cultivator. The safety of 
the State requires that recourse should be had to a great re- 
solve.” And the series of reforms which followed were really 
equivalent to a political and social revolution accomplished 
peaceably and to almost universal satisfaction. This is not the 
place to speak of the political and administrative measures 
which accompanied the abolition of serfdom; we confine 
ourselves to the agrarian laws which were the complement of 
the edict of the 9th of October 1807. For this edict, while it 
solemnly proclaimed that “from and after Martinmas 1810 
. . . there shall only be free men,” declared at the same time 
that these free men were not released from actual engagements 
involved in former contracts having relation to the lands in 
possession of which they found themselves. 

The first step was taken ; the men were free ; the next object 
was to free the land. Violence was not to be resorted to, as in 
France after 1789 ; but it was impossible to proceed in the forms 
of strict justice, for authentic documents concerning the proper- 
ties were not always to be obtained. Considerations of equity 
were taken as the guide. First of all, proprietors and tenants 
were invited to come to an amicable understanding for the 
settlement of their mutual relations. And in case of their not 
agreeing, the following rule was established in the edict of the 
14th of September 1811 :—First, the peasants who held their 
farms by hereditary title were to give to the lord as proprietor 
(Gutsherrn) a third of the fields, meadows, etc., in order to free 
themselves from all rent and other charges, and were to re- 
nounce at the same time all the payments, helps, and benefits 
to which they had a right from the proprietor. Secondly, in 
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the case of the non-hereditary tenants, the proprietor was 
to have power to take back, and re-unite to his own personal 
domain, half of the fields, meadows, pastures, etc., possessed 
by the tenant. The corvees were to be redeemed at a valua- 
tion. 

According to these rules the commissions of settlement were 
to proceed in case of dispute. But, in order to form a right 
judgment of the whole measure, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the first care of the Government was to make no sensible 
diminution in the number of farms. In this they were 
only following the old tracks, and even adopting the precedent 
of the existing laws. The lords were seldom able to re-unite 
to their domain lands the farms held hereditarily by a cultiva- 
tor ; in default of an heir he had to find another tenant. Again, 
it was not understood that the tenant should be obliged to ren- 
der the half or the third of the estate in kind ; it was preferred 
that he should charge himself with a debt to the proprietor, 
equal to the value of half or a third of the property, and that he 
should pay the interest until he could discharge the capital. 
And, as each settlement or regularization had to be made ac- 
cording to a method of procedure the object of which was to 
protect all rights, the changes in the ownership did not take 
place suddenly, but by degrees, and even very slowly. The year 
1848 still found much to be done; and a law, dated the 2d of 
March 1850, was required to accelerate the course of the settle- 
ment. This law did not wait for the parties to agree between 
themselves. It declares every farm held by hereditary title to 
be the property of the occupant, and orders that the former pro- 
prietorial dues, so far as they are of money value, Real lasten, 
should be valued and changed into a rent-charge, and that mea- 
sures should be taken for the redemption of this rent-charge. 
Another law of the same date establishes “ Rentenbanken,” in- 
tended to facilitate the redemption. And finally two laws pro- 
mulgated in 1857 (March 16 and April 15) were designed to 
free property from every charge of feudal origin. 

The nature of these changes and their importance will appear 
from the following figures, taken from official documents. The 
number of proprietors regularized at the end of 18651 amounted 
to 83,258, and the area of their lands to 5,511,132 morgen 
(3,444,450 acres), all sitnated in the eastern provinces of the 
kingdom. In Westphalia the system of isolated farms made 
the agrarian laws of 1807 and 1811 needless; and in the 
Rhenish province the French occupation had rapidly abolished 


1 At the end of 1865 there were not more than 36 regularizations of pro- 
perty to effect, and 2095 matters of redemption were still pending. 
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the last remains of feudalism. Besides these 83 thousand pro- 
prietors whose properties were regularized, 1,303,992 persons 
were freed—by means of the redemption—from 6,344,569 days 
of team work, and from 23,540,331 days of manual labour, 
at the price of 38,242,249 thalers in capital, 5,490,128 thalers 
rent-charge in paper of the “Rentenbank,” 315, 591 scheffels 
of rye (which is the grain of the country), and 1 646,121 
morgen (1,028,823 acres) of land. A thaler is worth three 
shillings. Now, taking these rent-charges in kind and money 
at a very moderate valuation, and capitalizing them, adding the 
redemptions operated on the domains of the State (which are 
not included in these figures), and adding further the 23,540,331 
thalers in capital, we get a sum-total “of 213,861,035 thalers 
(£32,079,155) expended in the redemption of “ Real lasten.” 

Here, then, saving some trifling corrections, is the balance- 
sheet of one of the Prussian agrarian laws, the most important 
politically, but not the largest as to the area concerned. This 
law, in freeing the property, has allowed the cultivator to enter 
on the path of progress ; and, in suppressing forced labour, it has 
not only raised the population morally but has also saved the 
Prussian nation millions of days of labour, for this forced 
labour caused the loss of much time and produced the habit 
of careless work. 

In tracing down to the present time the series of opera- 
tions necessary to disengage the land from the pressure of 
feudalism, it has been necessary to leave aside other parallel 
series of agrarian laws. Let us now recur to one of these series 
which is of great practical importance, but can be considered 
briefly. It concerns the partition, or rather the resettlement of 
the commons-lands, “ Gemeinheits-Theilungen.” In England 
and in France the evils concerned have also been felt. England 
has dealt with them by the Enclosure Acts, whilst France has 
confined herself, in the law of the 6th of October 1791, to freeing 
any one who encloses his fields from the liabilities of “ vaine 
paiture”' and “ parcours.” The Prussian law of the 7th of June 
1821 expressly declares that the question it concerns is not 
that of dividing property possessed in common by several pro- 
prietors, but only of putting an end to the common use of certain 
lands; on the other hand, instead of the settlement being 
limited, “ aus einandersetzung ” to the third (the nearest to the 
village) of the lands, as in the case of the law of 1811, it is 
extended to the whole of the territory. But it must be ob- 


1 The “vaine piture” is the right which belongs to all the inhabitants of 
a village to graze their cattle on all the fields of the village after the harvest ; 
the “ parcours” is the vaine piture exercised over the fields of a neighbour- 
ing village, which then enjoys a reciprocal right. 
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served that it does not decree the settlement, it waits until its 
operation is invoked by the parties interested. The law of 
1821 was satisfied with the demand of one such party, following 
therein the 815th Article of the Code Napoléon: “ Nul ne peut 
étre contraint 4 demeurer dans l’indivision, et le partage peut 
toujours étre provoqué, nonobstant prohibitions et conventions 
contraires.”! But this provision appearing too hard, the royal 
decree of the 28th of July 1838 restrained the right to cases in 
which the proprietors of a quarter of the territory invoked the 
application of the measure, and to some exceptional cases which 
it is not necessary to enumerate here. 

This arrangement seemed to satisfy opposing interests, each 
of which had a good deal to allege in its favour. The State, in 
conferring upon a single inhabitant the right to call for a 
resettlement, or, as it may be called, liquidation, was actuated 
by this idea—that the “flurzwang” which obliges every one 
to cultivate the land in the same primitive manner, the 
medley of parcels of land, the pasture in common over all 
the fields and meadows after the harvest, and all the rights 
exercised by one man over the lands of others, in short, that 
the enjoyment in common of the common lands, not only 
arrested all agricultural progress but also of necessity kept agri- 
culture in a very backward condition. The theory was that 
the measure was one for the public welfare, and, consequently, 
that as soon as an inhabitant of the commune proved that the 
“Gemeinheits-Theilung” would be useful—and the burden of 
the proof was thrown on him—it was right that the operation 
should take place. To these considerations it was replied that 
the resettlement of the common rights had the effect of causing 
a redistribution of part of the lands, either to make one block 
of the scattered parcels of one proprietor, or to compensate the 
loss of common rights, or for other reasons, and that it would 
be giving a single individual exorbitant rights were he allowed 
to upset the customs of a whole commune, and bring about a 
complete revolution in the distribution of properties. 

The fundamental principle of the resettlements, which in 
many cases might be called conventions for the mutual redemp- 
tion of services, was to give lands in compensation of rights, 
and not to substitute for land either capital or rent-charge, 


1 In the French code it was a question of properties, whilst the Prussian 
law expressly excluded interference with properties, and only dealt with the 
common rights. If in Prussia it ultimately became a matter of dividing the 
land, the reason was that that was considered the most practical means of 
establishing individual right. In France the law does not allow the division 
of common lands, but it favours the distribution into lots, which are let on a 
lease, for the profit of the communal chest. 
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unless there was a good reason for it.! Suppose that there 
existed in the village a common meadow, upon which fifty inha- 
bitants—or, more exactly, the possessors of fifty farms—had the 
right of grazing, some three cows, others five cows, and others 
again ten cows each, and that there were altogether 400 cows: 
then an estimate was made of the value of the grazing of one 
of these cows on this pasture; and it was determined how much 
land it would require to compensate the right of grazing one 
cow. And land was given in proportion—to one man three 
times, to another five times, to another ten times, and so on, 
according to their respective rights. It might happen that one 
portion of meadow was worth less than another; and in that 
case quality was, if possible, compensated by extent. It was 
easy enough when the rights concerned were of tolerable mag- 
nitude; but when it was a question, for instance, of only a 
couple of cows it was desirable to find some other way of 
indemnifying the possessors of the right. 

But—and it is a point which cannot be too much insisted on— 
the first object was not to divide the land but to individualize 
the use of it; the division was only the accessory—the means. 
In France the partition of commons is scarcely admitted in any 
case: where it is judged proper to individualize the land, and 
where the land is adapted for cultivation, it is divided into lots, 
which are farmed or leased out for the profit of the communa! 
chest. These opposing systems are based on opposite ideas of 
the essential nature of commons. In France the point of view 
of the Roman law has been adopted: in Germany, especially 
in the north and east, that of the Germanic law. The Roman 
law considers the common land as the property of a corporation, 
of a civil or collective person, and gives the individual no per- 
sonal right: the Germanic law, in accordance with historical fact, 
considers it as a reserve not yet divided, belonging to the whole 
of the inhabitants, which is to be distributed in its turn. 
In Switzerland, at least in some cantons (Berne for example), 
the individual rights of the members of the commune are pushed 
to an extreme, since they preserve them as absentees, and that 
without limit of time. In most of the communes these rights 
are reserved to the descendants of the original inhabitants ; the 
new-comers have none of them, even when these “ new-comers” 
have belonged to the commune for a century or two. Nor is 
Switzerland the only country where a distinction is made 


1 The contradiction between this arrangement and one previously noticed 
is merely apparent. While it was a question of resettling the relations 
between the peasants and their lords, the aim was to keep as much of the 
land as possible in the hands of the peasants ; and money compensations 
were favoured. Here, on the contrary, there is no longer any question of the 
lords. It is a resettlement among the peasants; and compensation in lands 
is favoured, that the division may be more equal. 
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between the two sorts of inhabitants in the commune—those 
who enjoy municipal rights (Birger), and those who do not, 
for whom there is a score of different designations. But this 
is a matter beyond our present purpose. In Prussia the liqui- 
dation has been on so large a scale that, at the end of 1867, 
it had affected 1,652,742 proprietors, and an area of 61,354,567 
morgen (25,846,604 acres). The land has not been divided in 
all these cases, for the figures comprise the holdings on which 
there existed services redeemable in money. 

This agrarian law had a vast scope ; for Prussia, out of a total 
area (before 1866) of 106 to 107 millions of morgen (deducting 
the water area), had 93 millions of arable land, meadow, 
and forest. The operation extended over two-thirds of the 
kingdom. But the other third did not remain intact ; for we 
have now to consider other laws, which have had a very per- 
ceptible influence. Let us begin with the law, or rather the 
laws, on the dismemberment of farms, “ Dismembrations-Gesetz.” 

For a long time the legislature placed every possible obstacle 
in the way of the dismemberment or the division of domains, 
and especially of farms, because it was not thought desirable to 
diminish the number of the holdings large enough to support a 
family—Nahrungen. The edict of the 9th of October 1807, in 
declaring every one free to administer his property according to 
his own requirements, necessarily allowed that it could be divided 
or dismembered. In every case the greatest liberty of division 
has been admitted and maintained as far as concerns the two 
agrarian laws which have been spoken of above. Apart from 
this special legislation, which however, as we have seen, ex- 
tended over so large a part of the kingdom, the idea of dis- 
memberment was in reality much less favoured than might have 
been expected in 1807. First, there was a certain reaction in 
a conservative sense. Then, the question of the respective ad- 
vantage of large and small properties excited much discussion ; 
and the text of the law was interpreted narrowly or widely 
according to the doctrine which prevailed at the moment. A 
certain influence was exercised by particular circumstances, 
such as, from 1840 to 1845, the numerous movements in favour 
of dismemberment, like those which in France, under the 
Restoration, were called “la Bande noire,’ whereby domains 
were bought in a lump, and sold again in detail with great 
profits. Measures were often taken to restrain these enter- 
prises ; but ultimately it was found necessary to let dismember- 
ment run its course. (See the laws of the 3d of January 1849, 
the 3d of March 1850, the 24th of May 1853, the 27th of 
June 1860.) And this was right from more than one point of 
view :—first, for the sufficient reason that liberty is entitled to 
respect; and then, because here abuses find a counterpoise in 
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individual interest. And, in fact, the following statistics, very 
carefully made up to 1859, show that, notwithstanding the 
novelty of the measure, and the “ Bande noire,” and all ‘ther 
influences, the tendency towards the reconstitution of properties 
has been of considerable strength. In 1816 there were in 
Prussia 351,607 Nahrungen with teams (spannfiihige Nahrun- 
gen), comprising an area of 34,425,731 morgen, and in 1859, 
344,737 Nahrungen with teams, comprising an area of 33,498 433 
morgen, which is a diminution of only 1°95 per cent. It will 
not be uninteresting to enter into some details. 

The following table gives, according to provinces (exclusive 
of the Rhenish province) the number of spannfahige Nahr- 
ungen :— 





Up to 1816. Up to 1859. 





Number of 


PROVINCES Number of : 
ia . a in Morgen. |. 
Area in Morgen Nahrungen. 


: Area in Morge 
Nahrungen. Area in Morgen. 





Prussia, . 84,517 10,176,410 82,837 | 10,104,887 


° merle tient 21,371 | 2,996,764 | 19,793 | 2,601,760 
Posen, . . « | 48,151 | 3,459,678 | 48,008 | 3,374,536 
Brandenburg, . ; 51,073 5,631,171 49,652 5,427,869 
Silesia, . e ° 69,592 4,692,880 69,303 4,091,847 
Saxony, . . . | 40,976 | 3,839,255 | 39,229 | 3,907,084 
Westphalia, . . | 35,927 | 3,629,573 | 35,915 | 3,990,450 


























Total, , | 351,607 | 34,425,731 | 344,737 | 33,498,433 





It follows from these figures that the number of holdings has 
diminished throughout, but in a very unequal manner. The 
diminution per cent. is 1°98 in the province of Prussia, 7°38 in 
Pomerania, 0°29 in Posen, 2°78 in Brandenburg, 0°41 in Silesia, 
4:26 in Saxony, 0°03 in Westphalia. In this last province the 
isolated farms have effectively withstood the parcelling. More- 
over, if the number of farms has decreased by 12, the remainder 
have increased by more than 360,000 morgen taken in from 
the waste lands or from the small properties. In the other 
provinces also there is evidence of a movement towards con- 
centration, so that it will be worth while to compare the average 
size of a Nahrung in 1816 and in 1859. Unfortunately it is 
not possible to compare also the holdings which are too small 
to maintain a team—nicht spannfi ihige Kleinstellen—which 
existed at the two periods; the figures are only known for 
1859. The following table gives the fullest information on both 
points :— 
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Average area of a Holdings without teams 
9. 


PROVINCES. Nahrung with team. in 185! 


1816. | 1859, 
Acres. Acres. Number. Morgen. 
Prussia, . . 75 758 74,628 | 503,319 
Pomerania, ; 87% 82 30,258 | 486,275 
Posen, . 445 438 34,084 299,794 
Brandenburg, . 683 67% 61,556 431,807 
Silesian . . . 41, | 312 207,275 | 1,219,450 
Saxony, .- 563 613 101,131 706,187 
Westphalia, ‘ ‘ 633 693 95,569 | 1,186,994 























The whole Kingdom, 603 608 604,501 | 4,833,826 








In short, on a movement extending over the greater part of 
the territory, the changes compensate one another, and the 
average remains the same. From the statistics of this move- 
ment it appears that the regularizations, redemptions, and 
resettlements of the commons have added to the spannfihige 
Nahrungen an area altogether amounting to 1,097,802 morgen, 
and taken away from other farms an area amounting to 250,260 
morgen, which gives, as a final result, a net augmentation of 
847,542 morgen, or 2°46 per cent. But the movement is not 
a result of the agrarian laws alone: a concurrent cause is the 
“freie Verkehr,” the free trade which has been exercised during 
the period in question on an area of 8,231,922 morgen (23°91 
per cent.), consisting of spannfihige Nahrungen. Of these 8} 
millions of morgen, 12°72 per cent. remain in the category of 
spannfaihige Nahrungen; 8715 per cent. have been given up 
to smaller proprietors, or have passed out of agricultural use 
(e.g., for the construction of a manufactory or a railway) ; and, 
finally, 3°03 per cent. have been added to spannfahige Nahrungen. 

What remains to be said of the agrarian laws is of secondary 
importance. There has been legislation on the reunion of 
parcels of land—an extremely useful operation in those com- 
munes where the properties are subdivided and entangled in 
each other. Here, it is no longer a matter of redeeming feudal 
charges, consolidating possession, or apportioning or resettling 
the common lands, but simply of consolidating into a single 
piece, by means of exchange, all the parcels of “Jand belonging 
to the same proprietor. The utility of these consolidations is 
generally recognized. Mention is often made of them; and 
they would be heard of more if they were not frequently con- 
founded with the “regularization” instituted in 1807, and 
always considered as subsidiary to it. 

So again of the laws relating to associations whose object is 
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some common enterprise for the improvement of the soil; for 
example, those for irrigation, drainage, the construction of dykes, 
and suchlike. There are in Prussia 359 Verbinde or associa- 
tions for such improvements. Their operation extends over 
2,926,922 morgen; and they have invested a capital of 15,945,931 
thalers (£2,391,889). The law much favours both the reunion 
of parcels of land and the formation of associations for the im- 
provement of the soil; but it is impossible to pursue the matter 
here. The essential point is this:—The law does not allow an 
individual, or a small number of objectors, to impede what is 
recognized as advantageous to the majority ; and, in certain 
cases, the majority itself is obliged to submit to the decision of 
the minority, provided competent authority declares that the 
proposal of the minority is conformable to the general interest. 
There is here a kind of expropriation for the public advantage ; 
and this is in fact the characteristic sign of what we have called 
“ agrarian laws ”—that the proprietor’s free disposal of his pro- 
perty has been limited, whether temporarily or permanently, in 
a general interest specially determined, but which he sometimes 
does not approve, or is not disposed to make sacrifices for. 

The first question to be now asked from the point of view of 
the economist is whether the exceptional measures which 
have been spoken of have produced the good that was expected 
from them. This question resolves itself into the further one, 
whether liberty produces good: for all these measures had 
but one end—to give to each one the disposal of his land; and 
in order that he might have the disposal of it, it was necessary 
that he should be set free from the chains by which he was 
bound. It also involves the inquiry whether free labour is more 
productive than servile labour. We have seen further back 
that servile labour extended over millions of days. It has been 
calculated that a day of forced labour is scarcely equal to 
three-fourths of a day of free labour; and a quarter of the num- 
ber of days above mentioned might be valued at a very con- 
siderable sum. The question of the economist, therefore, must 
be answered affirmatively. But there is further a remarkable 
coincidence which has considerably increased the advantages 
derived from the agrarian laws. This is in the fact that the 
soil was set free just at the moment when the application of 
science inaugurated a course of progress, of discovery and of 
economic modification, of which the importance can already be 
estimated, but of which all the results have not yet appeared. 

This movement coincided in Prussia with the promulgation 
of the agrarian laws; and one of those who contributed most 
to their being drawn up was Thaer, the Director of the Agricul- 
tural Institute of Méglin, the introducer of the English methods 
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of cultivation into Germany, and the originator of much of her 
agricultural progress. Scarcely any of the agricultural doctrines 
of Thaer survive; but his merit deserves to “be recognized none 
the less. He destroyed the “ Flurzwang”—the obligation on a 
man to cultivate like his neighbours. He swept it away first 
as a legislator, and then as a philosopher. He showed that the 
method of cultivation called triennial (winter cereal, summer 
cereal, and fallow), or the Dreifelder system, is the least pro- 
ductive of all, and at the same time impoverishes the soil. He 
was one of the masters and preachers of the alternate system, 
so called because it alternated a cereal with a root crop or with 
clover—a system which suppressed the fallow, and multiplied 
forage-crops in its place. 

Liebig has proved that the doctrine of Thaer cannot, on the 
whole, stand against criticism. But the merit of the illustrious 
agriculturist is scarcely diminished thereby; for it is chiefly 
determined by a consideration of the fetters he broke, and the 
taste for “ scientific” cultivation which he introduced. In this 
way he prepared the ground for his successors. At all events, 
the alternate system is superior to the triennial system ; for 
certainly the multiplication of fodder and of manure are two 
incontestable advances which the more recent doctrines have 
not overthrown. And it may be doubted whether the theory of 
mineral manures, which, after conquering the theory of azote, 
seems to reign without contradiction, is itself definitive. The 
theory of mineral manures argues thus :—The plant is composed 
of elements borrowed from the air, and elements borrowed from 
the soil. It is not necessary to take note of those which are 
contained in the air—the plant possesses means of imbibing 
them and of assimilating them; but it is the composition of the 
soil which matters. Ifthe plant has need of a phosphate or lime, 
and the soil does not contain it, how can it live? In order to 
ascertain what are the elements which the plant requires, it is 
burned and its ashes are analysed. But a comparison of these 
analyses shows them to be very different from one another: con- 
sequently the plant can exist with various proportions of this 
or that mineral. Besides, what proof is there that a given ele- 
ment is found in the tissues of the plant because it belongs to 
it of necessity, and not because it happens to be found in the 
soil? And, lastly, the fire which reduces the plant to ashes, 
does it destroy nothing? Is the ora to be judged from the 
ashes which constitute scarcely 14 to 2 per cent. of its body ? 
It may be also added, that the chemists are apt to hold.physio- 
logy too cheap. The plant lives; and it is the vital principle 
which transforms into corn or fruits the oxygen and hydrogen, 
the azote, the carbon, and the minerals. And can a phys sio- 
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logical doctrine (and agriculture is applied physiology) be 
established without taking into account the vital force ? 

3ut here again, in the history of the agricultural progress 
of Prussia, and of Germany in general, the intrinsic value of 
systems is for the moment of a secondary importance. What 
is of the first consequence is to observe that these systems 
suppose and require the free disposal of property ; and the free 
disposal of property came at the exact moment to enable Prus- 
sian agriculture to utilize scientific progress, so as to take part 
in the cultivation of sugar-beetroot, and many other plants 
required in manufactures. 

This would be the place to prove by figures that the agrarian 
laws, aided by the progress of agricultural science, have in 
reality had those good effects which were, a priori, to be ex- 
pected from them. Unfortunately, however, these figures do 
not exist, or at least only exist in an incomplete and insufficient 
manner. We speak of such figures as would give a direct proof, 
showing, for instance, that in 1816 the acre produced x bushels 
of corn, and that in 1870 it produced two or three times x 
bushels. But if Prussia has been behindhand in the collection 
of agricultural statistics, yet the fact is known that in 1870 
the land supported twice as many inhabitants as in 1816, 
though a greater space was at the same time devoted to the 
feeding of cattle and the production of plants for manufactures ; 
and this is sufficient to prove the advance that has been made, 
when it is added that the excess of production over consumption 
has not decreased, that is to say, that Prussia, in ordinary 
times, exports corn. And nevertheless the country is not reck- 
oned among the most fertile, and the seasons in the north 
are by no means very mild. 

The following figures relative to the actual production are 
taken from the latest official documents :—The extent of arable 
land is reckoned at a little more than half the territory (50:7 
per cent.) This land is cultivated as follows :—of 100 morgen, 
10 are in wheat, 24 in rye, 8 in barley, 16 in oats, 3 in peas 
and beans, 2 in buckwheat, 3 in rape and poppy, 12 in potatoes, 
22 in turnips, in trefoil, and in fallow. Now, the average yield 
of 10 morgen of wheat is reckoned at 87°6 Scheffels (the Scheffel 
=55 litres, and the bushel=37 litres), which makes almost 8 
bushels an acre. This shows that the soil, and still more the 
climate, is not well suited for wheat. But does it suit other 
cereals better? The mass of the people eat rye bread ; and it 
appears that 24 morgen of rye produce an average of nearly 
189 Scheffels. That would be from 6} to 7 bushels an acre—a 
figure which is probably below the truth. It is incident to 
statistics of production to give figures which are below the 
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mark ; the producer understates for fear of the tax. It is only 
with regard to the cattle that we have information which can 
be considered exact. The following are the numbers for the 
years 1816, 1858, and 1867 :— 
1816. 1858. 1867. 
Horses, : ° 1,243,261 1,622,400 1,878,167 
Prussia as enlarged, 2,313,817 
Horned cattle, . ‘ 5,997,964 


Prussia as enlarged, 7,996,818 
Sheep, . ‘ 2 18,820,780 


Prussia as enlarged, 22,262,087 
Swine, . . 3,802,143 


Prussia as enlarged, 4,875,114 


The breeding and scientific feeding of cattle have much occu- 
pied the German agriculturists and (as they are now called) 
zootechnicians. Some remarkable experiments have been made, 
but of a kind and method quite different from that of Bakewell 
and his rivals. The English have endeavoured to improve 
breeds, to produce good types, and have succeeded in almost 
transforming the bodies of animals, and making them more use- 
fulto man. They have striven for a tangible result and have 
obtained it. The Germans have concerned themselves on the 
other hand with the why and the how; they have endeavoured 
to follow each particle of nourishment through the intestines, 
the blood, and the muscles of the animals; they have investi- 
gated thoroughly, but always without taking into account the 
vital principle, the relative value of the different fodders. And 
if they have thus obtained less palpable results than the Eng- 
lish, they have contributed none the less to the progress of 
science. In fact, however, scarcely anything is yet definitively 
acquired in this direction. Only a corner of the veil of physio- 
logy has yet been raised ; and to-morrow will perhaps in more 
than one case reveal the error of to-day. But these researches 
have at least the effect of popularizing the methods of rigorous 
observation, and introducing system into experiments. 

The scientific spirit of Germany has found yet another sphere 
and another application in the “ industrial accessories” of agri- 
culture. It might seem stretching this term too far, to include 
under it tile-fields, brick-fields, and some other industries belong- 
ing by their nature to the country, and generally in the hands 
of the cultivators. We also exclude corn-mills, oil-mills, 
breweries, starch factories, ete. The breweries were for a long 
time properly reckoned amongst these accessories, but are not 
so any longer, unless in rare exceptional cases ; the exigencies 
of modern production have necessitated their general estab- 
lishment on a large scale, and so emancipated them from agri- 
culture. The two industrial accessories about which a word 
must be said, are distillation and the manufacture of beetroot 
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sugar. Fora considerable time cereals and, still more, potatoes 
have been used for distillation in Prussia, the refuse of this 
process being employed for fattening cattle. Distilling is a 
delicate operation ; and the materials employed in Prussia, espe- 
cially the potato, present peculiar difficulties. And as the 
apparatus is, for the most part, found on large properties, the 
possessors of which are generally educated and have money at 
their disposal, it is not wonderful that science has been often 
consulted, that its indications have been followed, and that not- 
able progress has been made. But this scientific progress itself, 
by requiring an apparatus more and more costly, and at the 
same time larger and larger (for costly machinery is not profit- 
able except when production is on a large scale), has contri- 
buted considerably to diminish the number of distilleries, 
while it has increased the amount of production. 

The following figures show the progressive decrease in the 
number of the distilleries, and the progressive increase in their 
size. First, as to the number :— 





Total number of Distilleries. Number of Distilleries at work. 





In the In the 


Towns. Country. Tora. 


Inthe | Inthe | 
Towns. | Country. | 


| 


ToTAL. 





1831 7,183 | 15,786 | 22,969 4,407 13,806 
1836 5,001 | 13,329 | 18,330 3,605 13,561 
1841 3,276 | 11,462 | 14,738 2,495 5 11,136 
1846 2,405 | 10,038 | 12,443 1,667 7,839 
1851 2,032 9,311 | 11,343 1,550 € 7,948 
1855 1,694 8,037 | 9,731 1,261 5,962 
1860 1,467 6,815 | 8,282 1,164 | 5,16 6,328 
1865 1,348 6,363 | 7,711 1,103 | ; 6,209 


























Secondly, as to the size :— 





Distilleries paying Annually in Excise Duties, Quantity Distilled. 





= . . 
More than | From 500 to, From 50 to | Less than 50 eee es 
5000 Thalers. 5000 Thalers.| 500 Thalers.| Thalers. Cereals. Potatoes, 





Scheffels. Scheffels. 

2,791 7,509 3,506 4,341,144 | 13,215,164 
2,747 7,349 3,465 4,347,436 | 15,066,034 
2,925 5,336 2,675 | 3,444,302 | 21,768,487 
1,999 3,492 2,214 2,660,043 | 19,074,654 
2,298 3,387 2,152 3,379,763 | 19,089,050 
2,390 2,051 1,295 | 3,514,192 | 17,379,100 
2,477 1,781 1,674 | 3,463,631 | 22,331,784 
2,571 1,640 1,461 4,690,300 —_—— 
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The years 1866-1868 do not differ materially from the year 
1865; and allowance of course must be made for the annual 
fluctuations. 

The manufacture of beetroot-sugar has taken an extension 
which it would have been difficult to foresee. In 1836 only 
about half a million quintals of beetroot were used, and at the 
present date, 1870, the amount is about 50 millions. Thus, in 
thirty-four years the production has increased a hundredfold ; 
or rather, as less than 5 per cent. of sugar was extracted from 
the beetroot in 1836, and nearly 7 per cent. is extracted now, 
the production has risen from 1,089,900 kilogrammes to at least 
210 millions of kilogrammes. It is not necessary to say what 
part science has taken in this progress ; but in fairness it should 
be mentioned that the French and Belgian chemists have con- 
tributed to it in a very large degree. 

It would be useful now to test the advance of prosperity 
amongst the agricultural population. But here again the want 
of statistics makes itself felt, and we have only indications to 
judge from. It has already been said that the population has 
doubled in fifty years, being supported, nevertheless, by the 
same territory. It may now be added that at the commence- 
ment of the period in question seven-eighths of the population 
belonged to the agricultural class, whilst now more than half 
the population is connected with other industries. The Prus- 
sian census of 1867 showed that the country—including the 
new provinces—contained 23,970,941 inhabitants, of whom 
11,527,440 were occupied in agriculture. Of these 11,527,440, 
the actual workers were 4,105,362: the remaining 7,422,078 
were the members of their families. The census of 1861, 
applicable to Prussia as it then stood, gives, on a total popu- 
lation of 18,491,220 inhabitants, 753,579 proprietor-culti- 
vators employed exclusively in agriculture, 30,194 farmers 
under the same condition, 357,039 proprietor-cultivators 
concerned with agriculture as an industrial accessory, 30,445 
farmers under the same condition. Adding the members 
of the families, this reaches a total of 4,922,050 persons. 
The number of agricultural auxiliaries amounted to 34,12,672 
persons, viz.:—32,647 managers and overlookers, 13,734 
female inspectors or head managers, 556,773 farm servants, 
herdsmen, and shepherds, 498,869 female servants, 574,332 day 
labourers, 565,064 female day labourers. Adding 1,089,112 
members of their families, this makes 4,501,784 persons. And, 
with the 4,922,050 masters and their families, the total thus be- 
comes 9,423,834 persons. One half of the population therefore 
produced the food for the whole. 

It must be supposed of the large number of proprietors 
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who cultivate for themselves, not, indeed, that they are all rich, 
but at least that they possess a certain competence; and that 
the more, since their land produces sufficient to support not only 
themselves, but also other persons as numerous as themselves, 
The sale of their surplus produce must procure for them either 
an enhancement of their comfort, or an addition to their capital, 
These, indeed, are only conjectures ; but they are based in their 
turn on facts, such as the growing increase of wages, the more 
and more frequent employment of machinery and improved 
instruments, the rise in the prices of agricultural produce, and 
the increasing consumption of luxuries, such as coffee and sugar. 
And the evidence they rest on is sufficiently strong to enable 
us to accept them as true. It would indeed be melancholy if 
freedom, the recent discoveries of physical science, and juster 
economic views, had not produced their ordinary effect, and 
resulted in that progress of which they are the most powerful 
agents. 





THE CISLEITHAN CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS, 


Since the defeat at Sadowa the internal consolidation of 
Austria has been gradually advancing ; and the honest accept- 
ance of constitutional principles has made her the most liberal 
Government of middle Europe, and, for the present, the only 
safe refuge of liberty between the Alps and the Baltic. But 
this new development cannot yet be considered as practically 
complete on all sides, and in full working order. Such a 
miracle could not be performed within four years, even in a 
centralized state; and it would be chimerical to expect it in a 
polyglott empire, divided into two distinct political halves, each 
of which consists of several provinces, either nationally different 
or with mixed populations, whose culture, tastes, history, and 
religion have the same variety as their languages. Even the 
old absolutism had over and over again failed in the attempt to 
reduce this ethnological congeries into a centralized system of 
homogeneous legislation and administration. Schmerling’s con- 
stitutionalism aimed at such a result, and was followed by the 
suspension policy of Belcredi, which began to break up the Em- 
pire into its constituent atoms, and so prepared the way for 
the catastrophe of 1866. Dualism was the only system 
which could re-establish the monarchy on its natural and his- 
torical base. But while this organic combination was effected 
between the Transleithan and Cisleithan halves of the mon- 
archy, the political relations between the single provinces, both 
in Austria proper and in Hungary—the local constitutions and 
their relation to each other and to the Empire—were left as 
yet unsettled. If there had been no other question, there still 
remained the difficult task of determining the exact limits 
between the autonomy of the provinces and the prerogatives of 
the ruling power. But every one knows how in the heat of 
conflict the most prominent place is apt to be assumed by such 
secondary questions as confessional differences, race exclusive- 
ness or supremacy, real or imagined national privileges, centri- 
fugal sympathies, and even the negation of the constitutional 
principle itself. 

In Hungary this problem has not been solved: it is only 
less prominent. The constitution of 1848 grants the Magyars 
@ predominance; and the annexed provinces are weak in 
proportion to the energy and recklessness with which the 
dominant nation enforces its privileges. But in the Cisleithan 
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part of the Empire there is no such predominance of a single 
nationality ; and not only the constitution of December 1867, 
but also the previous one of February, is based on the prin- 
ciple of equality and the largest possible autonomy of the single 
provinces. In these words “largest possible ” lies the origin and 
perpetuation of the whole contention. To a certain degree, at 
least, they give the force of an hereditary curse to the policy of 
the old absolutism, which arrayed the different nationalities of 
the Empire against one another, without granting to any one of 
them the full enjoyment and consciousness of the conditions 
under which it had become a member of the Austrian common- 
wealth. It is, besides, a well-known fact, that neither before nor 
after 1848 did Hungary ever lose sight of her own constitution; 
and the union with Austria, even when the Empire had become 
constitutional, only took place after a formal recognition of the 
Hungarian constitution as maintained by the delegations. The 
Schmerling Government, under which Hungary stood aloof 
from the Reichsrath, which then represented the whole mon- 
archy, had, in its early days, endeavoured to smooth the 
arrangement with the single provinces by giving fair play 
to communal autonomy. But when the compromise with 
the local Parliaments was repeatedly deferred, the Reichsrath 
itself ceased to be a real Parliament; and the imperial 
laws, which had been formally resolved upon, were not enforced, 
so that even their validity became a matter of doubt. Schmer- 
ling’s retirement was an admission of the impracticability of his 
system, the principle of which, however, still prevailed in the 
Reichsrath, consisting of exclusively German elements. 
Belcredi, altogether an antagonist of Schmerling, succeeded 
him, and endeavoured, under the semblance of decentraliza- 
tion, to establish the constitutional centralization of the whole 
Empire. His unwieldy system was no doubt drawn from 
a right appreciation of the necessity of devising some kind of 
arrangement, on the one hand, with the Austrian provincial 
governments, and, on the other hand, with Hungary. But the 
manifesto of September 1865, which announced the discussions 
in reference to these measures, at the same time suspended the 
actual representation of the Empire, and so silenced the only 
existing constitutional organ, while it promised to lay the results 
of the pending negotiations with Hungary, previous to their 
being submitted for the Emperor’s sanction, before “ the legal 
representatives of the other kingdoms and provinces, to receive 
and appreciate their equivalent opinions.” The manifesto thus 
transferred to the provincial Parliaments the responsibility of 
deciding on the constitution of the Empire; and it, moreover, 
reckoned not merely as worth considering, but even as equiva- 
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lent, the opinions of all the assemblies. These assemblies 
were divided into two classes; first, those which had not 
sent representatives to the Reichsrath, or had recalled them 
and protested against the validity of the constitution of 
February; and secondly, those which really stil! represented 
the constitution. The former class consisted of non-Germans, 
headed by Czechs and Poles; but the latter were all Germans. 
The non-Germans had been expressly invited to raise their 
claims and national interests above, or even against, those of the 
whole monarchy, while the Germans were tormented by the 
doubt whether the Government was about to sacrifice their 
interest and that of their higher culture to the preponderant 
majority of non-German nationality, or whether it meant to 
maintain the constitution as a connecting tie between the pro- 
vinces of the monarchy. It must not be forgotten that the 
countries which now, since the establishment of the dualism, 
are called Cisleithan, belonged at that epoch, for the most part, 
to the German Confederation, and were thus more immediately 
than now under the political as well as the national influence 
of Germany. Thus the indignation which Belcredi’s coup 
d'état aroused in the Austro-Germanic mind was in every way 
justifiable. On the other hand, it was only natural that he 
should be applauded, not merely by all the non-Germanic 
nationalities, but also by all the other elements which, under 
pretence of nationality, resisted the constitutional principle. 
The most fatal effect of Belcredi’s administration was, that the 
men who were opposed to basing a uniform administration of 
the monarchy on a general constitution formed themselves into 
great consolidated parties, which conspired outside Parliament, 
and, whenever their interests demanded it, formed coalitions 
ad hoc with any part of the political body. Such manceuvres 
were, indeed, suggested by the diploma of October 1860, which 
sought in the feudalistic provincial Parliaments a counter- 
poise against the liberal elements of the Reichsrath. While 
kept in awe by Schmerling, these Parliaments had only offered 
a passive resistance to his ministry, which had enlarged the 
competency of the Reichsrath; but when the Reichsrath col- 
lapsed they once more brought forward their old pretensions, 
this time, however, rather through the press than in parlia- 
mentary or popular demonstrations. The Poles, the South 
Sclavonians, and the Ruthenians showed themselves more dis- 
posed to accept the existing order of things than the Czechs of 
Bohemia and Moravia. These latter accordingly became the 
leaders of the Sclavonian opposition. Butas the feudal and ultra- 
montane elements of Bohemia, though they mostly belonged to 
the German nationality, still fraternized with the Czech agita- 
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tion, it was natural that this agitation should sympathize and 
in a certain way connect itself with the exclusively feudal 
and clerical opposition in Tyrol. Autonomy became the uni- 
versal cry. The Bohemians and the Poles claimed it either in 
the name of their nationality, which they considered to be made 
too little of by the constitution of the Empire, or as a protection 
against the supposed mania of the Germans for oppressing 
them, or on the ground of an obsolete privilege or “ Staatsrecht” 
of their countries. On the other hand, the Tyrolese (or rather 
a narrow faction, which had managed to get the lead in the 
provincial Parliament) asked for it as a defence against the 
dangers which the imperial constitution was alleged to threaten 
against the Catholic unity of their country. But the auto- 
nomists soon went beyond their professed defensive position. 
The Government did not interfere; but the claims of the 
Sclavonic majorities in the mixed countries rose higher and 
higher. One of the first measures enacted by the provincial 
Parliaments of Bohemia and Gallicia was to banish the German 
language from the schools and the courts of law. This was 
necessarily followed by the expulsion of German teachers 
and officials. The Poles of Gallicia, on the other hand, imposed 
on the Ruthenians a political and social inferiority which was 
not justified by any local right, and stood in sheer contradiction 
to the general equality of Austrian subjects secured by the con- 
stitution. The political and local privileges demanded by the 
Czechs were still more monstrous. A novel claim for the integ- 
rity of the crown of St. Wenceslaus was set up by the majority 
of their local parliaments, while their leaders insisted upon a 
Bohemian right which dates from the seventeenth century, and 
is found in an arbitrary and obsolete edict of Ferdinand Im. 
By working these two claims into high-flown phraseology, they 
contrived to make them into a ground for claiming separation 
from Austria, and the erection of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia 
into a distinct group, with the same relations to the Empire as 
those which the Pragmatic sanction granted to the territories of 
the Hungarian crown. The fanaticism of the Czech populace 
broke out in excesses against the Germans and the Jews, who 
by their education and industry have become the wealthiest 
part of the population ; and Belcredi’s ministry at last found it 
necessary to suspend the local public law in extensive districts 
of Bohemia. To appease the ultramontane opposition in Tyrol, 
it sacrificed the “ Protestanten-Patent” of 1861, which pro- 
fessed to guarantee civil and social equality to all acknowledged 
confessions, It showed the greatest forbearance towards the 
Slovenic agitation, which was on one side a weak imitation of 
the Bohemian, and on the other pretended to a kind of futile 
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community with Croatia. This forbearance can only be ex- 
plained by the hopes which the Government reposed in Croatia 
to help it in its negotiations for the re-establishment of the 
Pragmatic relations with Hungary. The same thoughtless inca-~ 
pacity was displayed in dealing with the agitation of the 
Italianissimi of Venice, Triest, and Southern Tyrol, which was 
openly directed against the integrity of the Empire. 

It was only natural that in the German and mixed provinces 
the tide of opposition should every day be rising higher against 
the centrifugal agitations of the nationalities, and against a 
Government which had so recklessly abandoned the connecting 
tie of the monarchy—the constitution. The German provinces 
were conscious that they had gained for Austria her constitu- 
tion, and that they had already often protected it against the 
experimental encroachments of absolutism. They now saw it 
in imminent danger of being sacrificed to the misty velleities of 
the less civilized nationalities ; and they were coming to believe 
that this theoretical federalism might eventually cause the 
dissolution of Austria. At this point the local Parliaments of 
the German provinces, and strong minorities in the mixed ones, 
declared either in Parliament or in independent resolutions that 
the constitution of February continued to be the law. In oppo- 
sition, on the one hand, to the centrifugal federalism of the 
Sclavonians, which scarcely disguised its complete separatist 
tendency, and, on the other, to the coalition between Feudalism 
and ultramontanism, much favoured in high quarters, the German 
populations began to develop a powerful centralist and even 
democratic feeling, which rose higher as the Government sank 
deeper in public estimation, and as the feeling of despair for the 
future of Austria under so helpless a direction became more 
universal. Meanwhile war was becoming imminent; and the 
prospect of it, while threatening to aggravate the material diffi- 
culties of an empire labouring under heavy financial burdens, at 
the same time put a stop to the negotiations with Hungary. 
The resultless issue of these negotiations made the Hungarians 
appear to the excited patriotism of the Germans no less ene- 
mies of the Empire than the Sclavonians were. In this state 
of thorough disorganization, national antipathies were every- 
where gaining strength. The universal confusion and tension 
had reached such a height that all hope and even in many 
quarters all sympathy, for Austria was dying out; and it 
seemed merely a question of time when the explosion should 
take place—a bellum omnivm contra omnes, as in 1848. 

Then came the war of 1866. It may have been an enigma 
to those who only knew Austria outwardly; but to those 
who had studied her internal life after the middle period of 
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Schmerling’s administration it could only appear a natural 
result of the system of Belcredi. The successive phases of the 
internal concerns of Austria from the war to the re-establish- 
ment of the Austro-Hungarian Dualism have been described in 
an article on “ The Constitutional Development of Austria,” in 
The North British Review for October 1869 (vol. li. p. 136, et seq.), 
and need not be further dealt with here. It may be possible for 
a constitutional formalist to reproach Count Beust for having 
brought about the dualism without the direct co-operation of 
the Reichsrath ; but then the question would remain, whether 
a measure of this kind—the necessity of which had been ad- 
mitted for years, while its prompt attainment was of vital 
importance to the Empire—would ever have been achieved in 
a different way. It is quite true that Beust, so to say, thrust 
the Reichsrath into a dilemma with regard to the transactions 
with Hungary, the dualism of the Empire, the mutual relations 
of the two halves, and the parliamentary transaction of their com- 
mon affairs through the delegations of the Hungarian and Cis- 
leithan Parliaments. But when the Reichsrath acknowledged 
the dilemma, and assented to its political results, it thereby 
accorded an indemnity to the minister. It knew what an 
obstinate and determined struggle Beust had to preserve 
to the Cisleithan countries both the legal continuity of the 
constitution of February and the integrity of the Reichsrath. 
And it was satisfied that there was no longer any danger of the 
civilisation and liberty of the Germans being sacrificed, through 
a violation of the constitution, to the caprice of the other 
nationalities. 

It is well known that even in January 1867, when Belcredi 
had convoked an extraordinary Reichsrath, the Germans, by 
their protests in favour of the legal continuity of the constitu- 
tion of February, and by the majorities which they returned 
for the provincial Parliaments, offered to the Government the 
chance of returning to constitutional measures. It was the 
anticipation of this assistance which made it possible for the 
new Premier, Count Beust, to hazard the dissolution of the 
local Parliaments of Bohemia, Moravia, and Carniola, when the 
majorities of those Parliaments declared themselves in favour 
of the September patent of 1865, and against the re-establish- 
ment of the constitution of February. By this measure, not- 
withstanding the wildest agitation and the pressure of the 
nationalist organs, a large constitutional majority was elected 
for the approaching provincial session, and also for the Reichs- 
rath; and the success thus achieved naturally roused the 
anger of the Czech opposition. Gallicia moreover, though its 
provincial Parliament had elected members for the Reichs- 
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rath, nevertheless only sent decided Polish sympathizers, 
while the members of the opposition from Tyrol professed 
ultramontanism. Add to this, that among the members 
there were a number of national federalists from Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Carniola; and it will become clear that we must 
not underrate the minority in the Reichsrath, which was hostile 
both to the constitution and to the influence of the Germans. 
The Upper House also contained many members equally hostile 
to the constitution and to every other liberal development ; and 
it required very great efforts to break and paralyse their opposi- 
tion. Thus, without taking notice of the complex method of 
election, the Reichsrath from the first failed to represent purely 
and simply the majorities of the empire. Pressure indeed had 
been exercised in favour of the Germans in the mixed provinces. 
But as in those provinces where the Germans are in a minority, 
such as Bohemia, the Government is the only source to which they 
can look for protection against the attacks of the national fanati- 
cism, it followed as a matter of course that these great groups 
in the Reichsrath not only remained faithful to the constitution 
from motives of conviction, but moreover sided with the govern- 
ment as representing the centralist constitutional element against 
the federalist tendency, and the competency of the Reichsrath 
against the autonomy of the provincial Parliaments. What in 
the Reichsrath is simply a question of public law, in the mixed 
provinces at once becomes a question of nationalism; and this 
nationalism assumes the doubtful or fictitious garb of a local 
right, in order to conceal its purpose, and as a weapon to be 
used against the provincial minority, z.c., against the Germans 
in Bohemia, Moravia, Carniola, Bukowina, and South Tyrol, 
and against the Ruthenians in Gallicia. As this meta- 
morphosis has the effect in Austria of rendering every poli- 
tical and social question both complex and confused, so it is also 
the cause why the opposition in all non-Germanic nationalities 
so easily divests itself of any Austrian political consciousness. 
The nationalities are in their nature centrifugal, not because they 
aim directly at the disorganization of the Empire, but merely 
because the central power of the Government of necessity re- 
mains essentially German. The Government may pledge itself 
and demonstrate that its system actually leaves untouched every 
national prerogative; but the antagonism of race will make 
straws the causes of quarrel; and this wild feeling is made all 
the more violent by the mortification of being met at each step 
‘a advance by the superiority of German civilisation, education, 
aud industry. The Moskow pilgrimages from the Sclavonian 
provinces of Austria prove how nearly this national fanaticism 
may verge on treason. Still, it would be unjust to impute any 
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treasonable intent to the masses which applauded or followed 
the movement. There is no trait of national affinity with the 
Russian which would explain the mania satisfactorily ; on the 
contrary, there exists marked sympathy for the eventual creation 
of powerful Sclavonian kingdom, with an exclusively national 
Government. Neither need it be supposed that this tendency of 
the Sclavonian populations of Austria involves any considerable 
danger. It results not only from their lower culture, but also 
from the general Sclavonian character, that they find themselves 
unable to create any distinct and definite party. A single leader 
giving out his watchwords to a blind and helpless multitude 
is what they understand by a party. There exists no organiza- 
tion, no grouping round a programme, no subdivision of aims 
into principal and secondary; any one who refuses to cry for 
the most extreme measures is held to be a renegade and an 
apostate from the national party. The Sclavonians are alto- 
gether deficient in individuality; feudal and absolutist ideas 
sway them by turns, without the risk of encountering any 
reaction; all that is needed is to be ultra-national. 

It is not necessary to go into any detailed account of the resolu- 
tions of the Cisleithan Reichsrath in its first sessions, from the 22d 
of May to the 25th of July 1867, and from the3d of October 1867 
to the 24th of June 1868. It is enough to say that, by the revision 
of the constitution of February, a constitutional liberty similar 
to that enjoyed by Hungary, with equal public laws, was secured 
to the provinces represented in the Reichsrath, while in the 
transactions of common affairs every regard was paid to the 
unity and independence of the Austrian commonwealth. But 
it is worthy of remark that the majority which carried these 
laws belonged conspicuously to the Lower House ; while in the 
Upper House they owed their existence to the creation of a 
batch of peers, and in some religious questions were caused 
by the absence of the protesting parties nearest concerned— 
namely, the dignitaries of the Church. It is easy to see why, in 
these first sessions of the Reichsrath, the nationalist minorities 
were less conspicuous than in the earlier periods of constitu- 
tionalism, or in the later epoch of the present Reichsrath. It 
was because the Austrian feeling was recalled to a new life by 
the change of Government after the catastrophe of the war. The 
speech from the throne distinctly set forth :—“ As it has been far 
from my wish to impair the rights of the individual kingdoms 
and provinces, so it is my purpose to accord to them, in unison 
with the Reichsrath, every extension of autonomy which accords 
with their desires, and is compatible with the safety of the whole 
Empire.” And the addresses of both Houses echoed this sense. 
In 1867 the Gallician fraction of the Reichsrath had provision- 
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ally received some autonomic and national immunities in regard 
to administration, whereby the Government secured a material 
assistance in Parliament from the Poles. Was it not natural, 
then, that the hopes of nationalities which, like the Czechs, pro- 
fessed to believe in some local rights of their own, should rise 
higher when they saw the compromise with Hungary com- 
pleted? The revision of the February constitution seemed to 
them a promise to realize their autonomic wishes and national 
aspirations. But the result of the parliamentary proceedings 
did not answer to these sanguine hopes. At the beginning of 
1868 the first parliamentary ministry was composed almost 
exclusively of the leaders of the German party in Bohemia 
and Moravia, with only one nationalist member, Count Potocki, 
the Minister of Agriculture. It was to be expected that, with 
such plausible pretexts, the nationalist agitation, which for 
a while had subsided in the Sclavonic and Sclavo-German 
provinces, should break out once more against the oppression of 
the Germans and the legality of the Vienna Reichsrath. When 
the sittings were resumed, several of the extreme feudalists 
of Bohemia left the Upper House, while, in the Lower House, 
some of the Czech deputies from Bohemia and Moravia 
did not occupy their seats. The secession of the Bishops at 
the discussion on religious affairs has been already mentioned. 
The refusal to sanction their protestation was interpreted 
by the feudal and clerical Sclavonian opposition as a violence 
committed against “the Catholic” Emperor by “the Germans,” 
who were accused of “ planning the ruin of the Church,” in 
order to oppress at leisure the non-German nationalities ; and 
the security against all this was supposed to be in the re-esta- 
blishment of the old local institutions of Bohemia, which had 
nothing to do with the Reichsrath, Cisleithania, or the constitu- 
tion, but only dealt with the Emperor as the King of Bohemia, 
whose duty it was to protect the lands of the Crown of St. 
Wenceslaus—Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. The practical 
object of this agitation was to provoke a general refusal to pay 
taxes to the Cisleithan Government. 

The Reichsrath meanwhile had been obliged to devote its 
whole attention to the arrangement of religious and financial 
questions, so that, notwithstanding the excitement, the solution 
of the political question had not advanced. But it was hoped 
that the ministry would not neglect the opportunity of the 
convocation of the seventeen Cisleithan provincial Parliaments 
on the 22d of August, to recommend them to formulate their 
claims, and exhibit their programme to the Reichsrath. This, 
however, was not done. The proposals of the Government 
were of a lower and unpolitical kind. While the German pro- 
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vincial Parliaments were voting addresses of confidence in 
the ministry, the considerable Sclavonian minorities of the 
local Parliaments of Bohemia (81 against 122) and Moravia, 
together with the clerical members, abstained from taking part 
in the assemblies, which could hardly make up their quorums, 
They also made formal declarations disapproving the dual- 
istic organization of the Empire, and the actual political 
institutions of Cisleithania, and putting forward their own fede- 
ralist, autonomical, and States-right claims. For the moment, 
these demonstrations had no practical result, except that both 
the provincial Parliaments resolved that those who had signed 
the declarations had forfeited their seats; but still they neces- 
sarily heightened the ferment among the masses, so that military 
precautions had to be taken against an outbreak. The Silesian 
provincial Parliament unanimously protested against the Czech 
declaration, and more especially against the union of Silesia with 
Moravia and Bohemia under the crown of St. Wenceslaus. The 
Slovenes of Styria, on the other hand, and even eight deputies 
of the Parliament of Triest, refused to acknowledge the Decem- 
ber Constitution, while thirteen deputies of South Tyrol 
absented themselves from their local Parliament. In Gallicia, 
the turn things took was different. The Poles wish, not fora 
federalist dissolution of Austria into national groups, put for 
the complete autonomy of Gallicia, which they regard as a sort 
of kernel of a future kingdom of Poland; and hence comes 
the entire predominance of the Poles over the more numerous 
Ruthenian population, an ominous warning to Austria of their 
supposed transitory subjection to her. Only a small minority 
of the provincial Parliament imitated the Czechs in proposing 
to recall the Gallician deputies from the Reichsrath. But 
the Polish leaders moved a resolution in favour of giving to 
Gallicia a position analogous to that occupied by Hungary in 
the Empire. The Emperor, seeing that Russia looked upon the 
grants already made to Gallicia as a hostile demonstration, and 
fearing that any further favours might perhaps ultimately be 
interpreted as a direct provocation, ostentatiously put off his in- 
tended visit ; and the ministry dismissed the Governor, Count 
Goluchowsky (ex-minister, and author of the October diploma 
of 1860). 

Under such circumstances the non-German provincial Par- 
liaments were closed at the beginning of October, without even 
having discussed the proposals of the Government, which, how- 
ever, were certainly irrelevant in themselves. Nor ought it to 
be forgotten, that in all the Parliaments except that of Gallicia 
the German majorities alone took part in the debates, while the 
Sclavonian minorities entirely held aloof. For many districts 
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of Bohemia exceptional laws had to be enforced ; and the mili- 
tary commandant assumed also the supreme civil government. 
The Reichsrath willingly accorded an indemnity to the minis- 
try for these measures. But the seats of the Czech members 
were empty; and those of the Poles were partly unoccupied. 
The content with this state of things was confirmed when the 
Hungarian Landtag failed to solve the nationalistic questions 
with regard to the Croats and the Transylvanian Germans, and 
peremptorily decided in favour of the Magyars. As this could 
not happen in Hungary without provoking a reaction on the 

art of the non-Magyar nationalities, the Reichsrath appeared to 
think that the exclusion of nationalists from the local Cis- 
leithan Parliaments would gradually quell the Czech, Slovene, 
and Polish oppositions. It seemed to forget the feudal and 
clerical complications of the nationalist agitation ; and it put 
aside the lesson which is taught by all history, and particularly that 
of Austria, namely, that aristocratic, clerical, and nationalist oppo- 
sitions are always the most obstinate, impossible to be checked 
by retaliatory measures, and only to be met in a conciliatory 
spirit. Things were allowed to take their course ; and it was 
made a topic of reproach against several statesmen, especially 
the Chancellor of the Empire, that they had repeatedly endea- 
voured to discover some constitutional compromise with the 
Czechs. There was a school which sought to establish as a 
dogma the literal immutability of the constitution of December, 
and regarded this alone as genuine loyalty towards it. The 
ministerial party in the Reichsrath became every day more fixed 
in this view, and worked hard at their interpretation of the 
laws with regard to the restriction of ecclesiastical privileges, 
and the emancipation of schools from the direction of the 
Church. But they did not observe that the nationalist oppo- 
sition was submitting itself more and more to the sway of the 
clericals, while the feudal elements, without directly joining this 
alliance, still founded on it their plans of opposition to the con- 
stitutionalism of December. 

It is not necessary to dwell longer on the events of 1869, 
which only matured what had been commenced in 1868. The 
Cisleithan Reichsrath was closed on the 15th of May, without 
having taken into consideration the Gallician resolution, or the 
schemes of electoral reform, which by making the elections for 
the Reichsrath direct and general were to free it from the in- 
fluence of the local Parliaments. In the Parliaments of the 
mixed provinces the old device was again resorted to : the nation- 
alist deputies refused to attend, and protested against the con- 
stitution of December, while the majorities again declared against 
the validity of their elections, and by addresses of confidence 
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in Giskra’s ministry and the majority of the Reichstag enhanced 
in both parties the illusory feeling of security with regard to 
the nationalist opposition. All the energy and determination 
of the Government were now directed against the clerical oppo- 
sition to the school law, which had been carried in the Lower 
House through the abstension of Polish, Slavonian, and Tyrolese 
members, but had not yet passed the Upper House. Then sud- 
denly, while the liberal press was insisting on the urgency of 
electoral reform, Giskra issued a ministerial circular (of the 
12th of September) to the local governors, telling them that the 
Cabinet wished to know the opinions of the local Parliaments 
with regard te direct elections. But the answers were not 
less conflicting than the Parliaments themselves, The pro- 
posal was met by simple assent, simple negation, evasion, and 
conditional assent. No general result could be gathered from 
the answers ; but the fact that the question of electoral reform 
had been thus formally brought before the provincial diets 
of course still further complicated the situation. A large ma- 
jority of the Reichsrath, which had hitherto unflinchingly sup- 
ported the ministry, declared that the Reichsrath itself had the 
exclusive right of initiating and carrying out such a reform. 
The discord spread to the ministry itself, and was embittered 
by personal differences, while the Emperor and the Chancellor 
of the Empire were absent in Egypt. The majority of the 
Cabinet, consisting of Giskra, Herbst, Plener, Hassner, and 
Brestel, wished to solve the electoral question by itself, without 
reference to that of the nationalities. They considered that 
direct elections should be at once introduced, and that when 
this measure had consolidated the Reichsrath, then, and not 
before, it would be time to attempt to come to an arrangement 
with the nationalist opposition. The minority of the Cabinet, 
however, consisting of Count Taafe, Count Potocki, and Dr. 
Berger, took a different view. They feared that electoral reform 
by itself would only aggravate the menacing attitude of the 
nationalities; that it would seem to them a violation of their 
rights and privileges, and would consequently weaken rather 
than strengthen the constitutional party. They considered that 
the true policy would be to meet the nationalist pretensions in 
a conciliatory spirit, by connecting the question of electoral 
reform with the prospect of a thorough revision of the consti- 
tution, not merely for the purpose of counterbalancing the 
national elements, but also for that of contributing to the con- 
solidation of the Empire. The public had long been aware that 
dissensions existed in the Cabinet; but their purport was not 
known. They were supposed to be connected with the 
measures to be taken for subduing the Dalmatian insurrection 
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which was then on foot, and had enlisted the sympathies of the 
South Sclavonians. As the measures for putting down the in- 
surrection failed, the exasperation against the Cabinet, justified 
by a series of previous failures, became still stronger; and 
Giskra incurred the censure, as well as his colleagues. Since 
that time many matters which seemed connected with the crisis 
have become either obsolete or complicated in its further de- 
velopment ; and it is necessary, therefore, to observe specially 
that the protest against Giskra which followed the publication 
of the circular of September, and assailed his capacity, energy, 
and method of effecting the arrangement, came from the ranks 
of those men who afterwards stood forth as the absolute parti- 
sans of the majority in the Cabinet. But the majority in the 
Cabinet did not adhere to its programme with any statesman- 
like conviction and consistency. This explains how, in the face 
of the imminent meeting of the Reichsrath which, on the return 
of the Emperor from the East, was to be opened with a speech 
from the throne, they still deferred the question about the dis- 
sensions in the Cabinet. But this delay was only apparent ; for 
the press, which was under the direct influence of the majority, 
not only criticised the programme of the minority, but attacked 
the honour of its representatives. The difficulties of the situa- 
tion reached their climax in personal animosities, which alone 
can explain the unparliamentary conduct of the ministers. The 
contagion spread. In the Reichsrath, and still more in those 
journals and parties which claimed to be special champions of 
the constitution, as the crisis progressed, questions of principle 
and facts were made wholly secondary to personal attacks. 

On the 3d of December the Emperor returned to Triest, whither 
Count Taafe, the President of the Cabinet, went to receive him. 
He arrived in Vienna on the 6th of December, and avoided any 
personal contact with the majority of the Cabinet. It was 
hoped that the good offices of the Chancellor of the Empire, 
who had also come back, might perhaps allay the dissensions. 
But it was too late. He was taxed outright with partiality for 
the minority ; and indeed, ever since the resignation of Prince 
Charles Auersperg (when the Chancellor, at the command of 
the Emperor, was making overtures to the leaders of the Czech 
parties in Prague), it had been plain that he regarded an 
arrangement with the nationalities as the main pillar of the 
external power, as well as of the internal consolidation, of the 
Empire. Hence his attempts to reconcile the dissensions in the 
Cabinet were declined as an unwarrantable interference, 
incompatible with his position, duties, and responsibilities, 
as Chancellor of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The only course 
now left open was that the Emperor should order the Cisleithan 
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council of ministers to prepare a scheme of reform, the effect of 
which should be to fill up the vacant seats in the Lower House. 
This took place on the 10th of December. On the 11th the 
Reichsrath assembled. In the Upper House the aristocratic and 
hierarchic “ frondeurs” were absent; and in the Chamber of De- 
puties all the Czechs and part of the Poles and Tyrolese. The 
speech from the throne on the 12th of December, embodied a 
compromise between the two sections of the ministry in general 
points, and recommended that some means should be found of 
giving to the legislative powers set up by the constitution that 
universal and undisputed authority which was still denied to 
them in many quarters. A few days later, when the committee on 
the address asked for some explanations about the position of the 
ministry, Giskra evasively assured them that the constitution 
would be strictly observed. As this had already been said 
in the speech from the throne, there could not have been much 
apprehension on this side. The next step was that the majority 
in the Cabinet published, as it were officially, its memorandum, 
recommending to the Emperor that the electoral reform by itself 
should be at once carried out, and prophesying serious danger 
from any attempt at an arrangement with the nationalities. 
This happened on the 18th of December. Such a proceeding 
could not fail to produce a great effect ; and the minority were 
thus induced to take a similar course. On the 26th of De- 
cember they also published their memorandum. It sets forth 
that the solution of the electoral question should be sought in 
concert with the opposition at present remaining outside the 
constitutional sphere ; that if this opposition were sitting in the 
Reichsrath, it would give a parliamentary majority to the con- 
stitutional programme of the ministerial minority ; but that this 
minority had not been able to propose any formal scheme of 
arrangement with the opposition, because the majority had re- 
peatedly declared itself against any arrangement. It was only 
by the Emperor’s procedure that this double blunder could be 
obliterated. He refused to accept the resignation of the minis- 
terial minority until a strong majority of the Lower House had 
in its address declared for the programme of Giskra and Herbst. 

The ministerial majority was now victorious. But this dis- 
solution of the first parliamentary ministry had clearly shown 
how utterly unprepared it was, and how unequal to the emer- 
gency. The rivalry between Giskra and Herbst kept the Pre- 
sidency of the Council from being filled up. The Reichsrath, 
which had indorsed the programme of the majority, did not 
contain a single politician who ventured to accept it; for the 
time was now come for the transition from pure criticism 
to action. At last the office of Premier had to be conferred 
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on Hassner; and it became necessary to seek amidst second 
or third rate politicians for holders of the vacant offices. It 
was thought a triumph to find in officials like Banhans and 
Stremayer substitutes for such men as Potocki and Berger, and 
in General Wagner, who had been censured for his ill success 
in Dalmatia, a successor to Count Taafe. The new ministers 
found themselves confronted by an utter disorganization. The 
memorandum of the majority had given an immense impetus to 
the Czech and Gallician opposition; the Poles and Slovenes 
in the Reichsrath were watching for an opportunity of secession ; 
and the Tyrolese had already found one. Meanwhile, in the 
course of January, the programme of action had been modified 
now on one point and now on another. The majority in the 
Reichsrath, which, by its address, had pledged itself to Giskra 
and Herbst, was 114 against 47; but its hopes rested chiefly on 
the conviction that the Government, while strictly maintaining 
the constitution, would yet attempt a reconciliation with 
the rebellious nationalities within the limits traced by the ad- 
dress and its own programme. It was a strange evidence of 
incapacity when the ministers turned round and adopted a 
policy based on the programme of the minority which they 
had overthrown. By this means the Hassner Cabinet glided 
insensibly to ruin. The political ship was adrift without a 
steersman, as in Belcredi’s days. As Dr. Giskra said, “ Es dreht 
sich im Kreise.” The attempt to get the Czech leaders to 
Vienna to discuss the points of difference, failed altogether : 
they declined to come. The more hopeful negotiations with 
the Poles came to a stand-still, as the constitutional committee 
neither brought the resolutions before the Reichsrath, nor re- 
jected them. Then the question of electoral reform awoke a 
new dissension in the already weak Cabinet; and in con- 
sequence, its main support, Dr. Giskra, resigned on the 21st 
of March. The main question was deferred; and there only 
remained a partial electoral law, authorizing direct elections 
for the Reichsrath in cases where not a whole Landtag, but 
only single groups of it, impeded the elections for the Cis- 
leithan Parliament. When this was adopted, the slender ties 
which still bound Slovenes and South Sclavonians to the 
Reichstag were at once broken asunder; and, on the 31st of 
March, the Poles also, as had been long anticipated, left the 
Reichsrath. 

Thus the inevitable conclusion was reached. The Chamber 
of Deputies was in daily fear of not being able to form a 
quorum ; and the Reichsrath had sunk into a mere semblance 
ofa Parliament. Nevertheless, the majority of the assembly 
failed to apprehend that in blindly rejecting any compromise 
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with the autonomist tendencies, they were merely playing 
the game of a centrifugal federalism, instead of serving the 
interests of union. They employed their influence exclusively 
to plunge the ministry into the issueless path of centralism, 
They had forgotten the terrible lessons of the past—how 
the fall of the absolutist centralism under Bach was followed 
by Goluchowsky, and that of the constitutional centralism 
under Schmerling by Belcredi. Hassner, the President of the 
Cabinet, had to ask for the dissolution of the local Parliaments 
of Gallicia and Carniola, for the purpose of new elections. 
It was refused; and the resignation of the whole ministry, 
which, even in this urgent question had exhibited no una- 
nimity, was accepted. In retiring, they offered no advice as 
to the choice of their successors. It seemed as if they wished 
to complicate the situation, in order to prove their own indis- 
pensable importance. With such incapacity and irresolution 
on the one hand, and in presence of the real dangers of the 
situation on the other, there was no alternative left to the 
Crown but to intervene at once with the utmost vigour. With 
the words, “ Stiften sie Frieden zwischen meinen Vo6lkern,” 
the Emperor charged Count Potocki with the formation of a 
new Cisleithan cabinet. But the Reichsrath seemed un- 
willing to dissolve without leaving behind some signal proof 
of its incapacity. Both houses were angry that the resigna- 
tion of the Cabinet had failed to produce its intended effect 
on the Crown; and they gave expression to their feeling in 
language filled with personalities and recrimination, but sterile 
of any suggestions for a safe method of establishing the unity 
of the Empire. Their addresses and resolutions seemed to say 
that it had now become the imperative duty of the Cisleithan 
Parliament to avert a coup d’état or the infringement of the 
constitution. But the facts were against them. For a period 
of two years and three months the party of the December 
constitution had reigned supreme, sustained by a parliamentary 
ministry exclusively composed of its own partisans; and yet 
the constitution had not been consolidated. At every crisis 
there had been a deplorable lack of unanimity, or rather a 
decided bias towards intrigue. In dealing with the Dalmatian 
question, the incapacity of the Government had only been 
paralleled by its unparliamentary method. The enmity to 
the constitution was not only unreconciled, but so extended 
and intensified as to be a standing menace to the integrity 
of the Empire. The demands of the nationalists, backed by 
the weakness and irresolution of the central Government, had 
developed into a passionate antagonism of race. The consti- 
tution itself, notwithstanding its positive benefits, was rejected 
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by more than one-half of the populations for whom it had been 
destined. 

The resolutions and addresses did not express any fear 
that the Crown would encroach on the constitution. They 
merely complained of its not actively taking part with the 
German nationality, or with the politico-national fractions of 
the Austro-Germans. The proceedings of the subsequent weeks 
seemed calculated to paralyse the efficiency of a new ministry 
in the work of reconciliation. The party press, at each step, 
showered calumnies and insinuations upon Potocki, and his 
adherents and friends, especially on the Chancellor of the Em- 
pire. The new system was alleged to be only a repetition of 
that of Belcredi. It was declared to contain no programme of 
action. After the failure of the “constitutional party,” no other 
was to be supposed able to untie the Gordian knot. By such 
methods the party succeeded in preventing Potocki (who, when 
he found the hostility of his predecessors, had addressed himself 
to the extreme left of the Reichsrath, and to the autonomists) 
from recruiting his Cabinet with any of the more conspicuous 
politicians. This triumph was alleged by the party as a proof of 
Potocki’s anti-constitutional tendencies. But it has since come 
to light that many popular members and “ constitutionalists” re- 
fused to take office on this occasion, just as they haddone on that of 
the compromise with Hungary, not out of principle, but with an 
expression of willingness to join the minister as soon as he had 
effected the work of compromise. It is much less widely known 
that the feudal leaders of the reaction offered to join Potocki 
for the formation of a coup d’état cabinet, but encountered a 
decided refusal, which explains their afterwards ostentatiously 
joining the Czech “ Deklarantenpartei,” without alleging any 
plausible grounds for so doing. Meanwhile the Parliamentarians 
had succeeded in their object, which was to prevent the forma- 
tion of a parliamentary ministry. Potocki, unless he deserted 
his cause, had only one alternative left—to select a working 
ninistry of officials in association with Count Taafe, as Minister 
of the Interior. Whether the men thus chosen will be found 
equal to the conduct of public business, until the re-establish- 
ment of a parliamentary cabinet becomes possible, can scarcely 
yet be determined. Probably some of them will find their 
position untenable, even provisionally,—eg., Dr. Petrino, the 
Slovenic Secessionist, Minister of Agriculture, and Baron Wid- 
mann, Minister of Public Defence,—the former for parliamen- 
tary reasons, and the latter on account of his unpopularity. 
But though these men, as well as Herr Tschabuschnigg, Mini- 
ster of Justice, do not belong to the Parliamentarians, still the 
Cabinet does not contain the name of a single man whom the 
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“ constitutionalists” had previously reckoned among the ranks 
of their adversaries. 

It is clear that Count Potocki undertook an exceedingly 
difficult task, rendered more difficult by previous misgivings. In 
his rear were the Germans clustered around the banner of the 
constitution; and at his disposal were only officials who had 
been appointed by his adversaries. In front stood the national 
parties, who knew that he could not possibly avoid a compro- 
mise, and that they were indispensable for the progress of 
the Empire. The Germans were bewailing the collapse of their 
power and system; and the nationalists were exaggerating their 
claims in an ominous way for the prospects of an arrangement. 
The ministry, nevertheless, had clearly seen its path, acknow- 
ledged the limits of its power over the opposition, and, in short, 
completed its programme, at a time when men generally thought 
that it was groping its way in the dark without a clue. This is 
shown by Count Beust’s circular to the embassies, dated the 
28th of April, which was published when Potocki entered on 
his task. “That task,” it says, “may be stated in a few words: 
to make parliamentary government a reality; to obviate the 
ever threatening disorganization of the Reichsrath ; to aim at 
the formation of a complete Parliament by an impartial bearing 
towards parties, and thereby to assure the co-operation of all or 
of a majority of the populations of the western portion of the 
Empire, for the future prevention of any such catastrophes as 
the Reichsrath has undoubtedly been hitherto exposed to, to 
the evident lessening of its moral dignity and influence. The 
present scheme of reform is not only constitutional in the widest 
sense, but also true to the constitution xar’ é£o0x7v, since it 
endeavours to consolidate the existing legitimate constitution 
for the advantage of all provinces and nationalities.” This ob- 
ject was to be attained by the re-establishment of a Reichsrath 
independent of the local Parliaments, and chosen by direct elec- 
tions; and the circular declared that only by constitutional 
methods, on the base of the existing public right, and with 
the metropolis as its focus, could an arrangement be effected 
with the dissident nationalities. The work was to be done 
simply through an appeal to the electors, without previous 
appeals to assemblies of any kind, but only after negotiations 
with national and party leaders, “in order that the Cabinet 
might thereby come to a clear knowledge of its fixed object, 
and of the inviolable limits of its policy of conciliation.” 
After the dissolution and the subsequent new election of the 
provincial Parliaments, they would have to consider the pro- 
gramme for the enlargement of national autonomies, and at the 
same time a law for the direct election of members for the Lower 
House of the Reichsrath, and for strengthening the Upper House 
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by elections in the local Parliament. The new Reichsrath was 
then to proceed to a revision of the constitution, in the sense of 
“such an enlargement of autonomic privileges and institutions 
as is inseparable from the introduction of direct Reichsrath elec- 
tions.” This recommendation of the Government, he continued, 
required the loyalty and conciliatory spirit of all parties, if 
there were to be any hopes of a successful issue. The good-will 
of all was to be presupposed. “But should it happen,” thus the 
circular closes, “ that upon these sincere attempts at reconcilia- 
tion, a party or a nationality should still obstinately insist on 
remaining an individual and separate part of the constitutional 
body of Austria, then it would be clearly proved before all the 
world that both Emperor and Empire have pushed to the ex- 
treme limits their regard for its wishes, and that it would itself 
alone be responsible if history, legislation, and the supreme 
authority should proceed without listening to it further.” 

It is not necessary here to relate the experiences which Count 
Potocki amassed during his “informatory” negotiations with 
the political and national leaders of parties. It must, however, 
be remarked that from these negotiations the representatives 
of the absolutist and ecclesiastical reaction—the “laudatores 
temporis peracti”—-were excluded. It must also be said that 
Gallicia, where parties and leading men, so far as their auto- 
nomic claims were concerned, never repudiated either the con- 
stitution or the Reichsrath, obtained an exceptional position 
amongst the territories and kingdoms. But this concession is 
based on a principle admitted by the most advanced Decem- 
brists, and even tolerated by the majority of the late Reichsrath. 
On the other hand, it was only natural that the negotiations 
with the Czech leaders should run aground. At their very 
outset the feudal party, excluded by Potocki from his ministry, 
suddenly joined the Old and Young Slavonians, so as to make 
a firmer demonstration for the claims of the crown of St. Wen- 
ceslaus, and gain if possible a position in the Empire analogous 
to that of Hungary. On the 22d of May the ministry passed 
from preparation to action. An Imperial patent announced 
the dissolution of the Reichsrath, and all the Cisleithan local 
Parliaments with the exception of the Bohemian. This excep- 
tion was owing to the fact, acknowledged by the ministry, that, 
if the Bohemian Parliament were dissolved, they had no con- 
fidence that its successor would appoint its deputation to the 
teichsrath, in which case doubt might be thrown on the con- 
stitutional regularity of the Reichsrath’s own action. Thus, 
with regard to Bohemia the question only concerns the com- 
plementary elections, while it concerns the general elec- 
tions for all the other Cisleithan Parliaments. The surprise 
caused by these resolutions was great. The Democratic Liberals 
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declared themselves satisfied; and the professed pessimists could 
not deny or conceal from themselves that the measures sub- 
mitted by the Cabinet to the Emperor unquestionably rested 
on a constitutional ground. The members, indeed, of the old 
majority in the Reichsrath, asked derisively where and when 
such a reform would take place, and argued that these promises 
would remain promises only. But it is a remarkable fact that 
the political movement, which hitherto had been almost wholly 
confined to groups of parties, appears at last to have touched 
the masses of the population. The election committees and 
addresses have been generally democratic; but nevertheless, 
even in the purely German provinces, they have not been 
at all hostile to an arrangement with the non-Germanic 
nationalities. This newly awakened spirit of the inhabitants 
of the German provinces appears in many instances to be 
reacting favourably on the non-German elements of the 
mixed provinces. It is a fact that even in Bohemia the 
Czech leaders have endeavoured to bring about conciliatory 
meetings with the Germans. Even if the only result of all 
this were to convert the Germans to the theory of the Bohemian 
public right and of the crown of St. Wenceslaus, it nevertheless 
bears witness to the fact that the Czechs have need of the 
Germans. Even the Moravian Czechs have not shown them- 
selves disposed to accept their electoral directions from the 
Bohemian national party; and the Silesians have been acting with 
the Germans of Moravia and Bohemia. It is certain, moreover, 
that in the German provinces the tendency of the elections is 
altogether opposed to the exclusivism of the late Reichsrath. 
On this account several leaders early ceased to canvass. The 
elections for the Provincial parliaments commenced at the close 
of June and the beginning of July. It is only in Lower Austria 
that the Decembrists have obtained a large majority; and for 
Silesia and Moravia the German element is strongly represent- 
ed. On the other hand, the rural districts of Salzburg, Upper 
Austria, Styria, and Tyrol, have given an unexpected number 
of clerical votes; but the towns have mostly returned Liberals. 

Such is the present situation. Its further development is 
hidden in the breast of time. Only the first step towards a 
reconciliation of nationalities has been achieved in Austria. 
The difficulties of the work are infinitely enhanced by the 
existence of contradictory wishes and demands, by blind party- 
hatred, and by national exclusiveness, which oppose and thwart 
the most earnest efforts. But, for the first time since 1867, we 
see the populations of Austria tending, under the direct guidance 
of the Government, towards the solution of their national and 
political differences. 
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1. Two difficulties beset the student of cuneiform writing—one as 
to the phonetic value of the signs, and the other as to the meaning 
of the groups and words. Wherever the words are written with 
simple syllabic signs the first difficulty almost disappears; and it 
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is mostly with these words that M. Ménant, in Le Syllabaire Assyrien 
deals. The main groundwork of the memoir is the celebrated 
tri-lingual inscription of Darius at Behistun. This inscription was 
written in cuneiform characters in three different languages—the 
Persian, the so-called Sythic, a language of the Turanian group, 
and the Assyro-Babylonian, a Semitic tongue. The last is the most 
important of the three, as it was the language of the Euphrates 
valley and furnishes the key to an immense number of inscriptions 
which extend over at least two thousand years. M. Ménant gives 
ninety-one proper names of divinities, men, countries, rivers, and 
objects, in Persian, Sythic, and Assyrian, two names in Sythic and 
Assyrian, and fifty-three others in Persian and Sythic; and, the 
Persian characters being known, a comparison of these proper names 
shows the syllabary of the Sythic and Assyrian. After them he 
gives a number of proper names found in the earlier inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, the Hebrew and Greek equivalents of which 
are well known. The entire list comprises two hundred and sixty- 
eight proper names, and supplies ample and incontestable proof of 
the truth of the system of deciphering the cuneiform proper 
names. 

The names are headed by the great Persian divinity Ormuzd, 


given in the Persian il <i | Vy! )~] YY my A-u-ra-ma-z-d-a, 
in the Sythic >] < aif \- =r) U-ra-mas-da, and in the 
Assyrian >] eVe >Y)<J aa = EY<] U-ri-mi-is-da, and 
various other ways. In both the Sythic and Assyrian the first 
character in this name >] is the determinative of Divinity, and 
consequently not phonetic. One of the most interesting of the 
proper names is that of Xerxes (No. 12, p. 90) in Greek Bép£ns, 
in Coptic Hy Mp Yy in Hebrew WIM, in Egyptian hiero- 


glyphics $ Why d) bh et yey AN Kh-s-i-a-r-8-@ 


(Kh-ch-i-a-r-ch-a—Meénant), in Persian <<J] « \q- ny =! « ny 
Kh-sa-y-d-r-s-d, in Sythic Y l= > <T77 [><] my 
Tease, and in Ansyrinn 4 QJ» drm Cfo WY em 
Hi-si-h-ar-sa-h. Among the earlier names the most important is 
that of Hezekiah (No. 155, p. 148), the decipherment of which led 
to the determining of the age of the Assyrian inscriptions; it is 
STI in Hebrew and Y HH HF LEN EME, Hosoegiann in 
Assyrian. Some of the identifications in this part of M. Ménant’s 
work are, however, doubtful: for instance, No. 224, which most 
English scholars have rendered Ekron, and No. 226, which is 
probably connected with Cyprus instead of Philistia. No. 219, p. 162, 
rly ~\<] ae <¥Y <"! which M. Ménant connects with Hebron 
>— 


is not correct; in the original it is >>! ~\<] atl ~<] 
Hu-sin-na. 
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After giving the proper names on which the syllabary is founded, 
M. Ménant adds some very elaborate tables, containing, first, the 
simple syllables under one hundred and seven heads (several of the 
characters being repeated), then a list of compound syllables, and 
afterwards a list of forty-seven ideographis. Ten signs follow of 
which the sound is given and the meaning is said to be unknown, 
Here, however, the author is a little behind hand, about half of them 


being known. One, >< the determinative of parts of the 
human body, was given in The North British Review, No. 103, p. 222; 
another, >~<I<, is the monogram for a goat. The value of the 


fourteen characters next given is said to be unknown. Some of 
these, however, appear to be erroneous forms; and others are well 
known. Thus the character ay is a compound formed of the 
character =] doubled (it is not quite correctly rendered by 
M. Ménant, p. 242); it is used in Akkad as a strong form of the 
verb to walk, and in Assyrian as a phonetic with the values of suh 
and luh. The series closes with nineteen Hieratic characters, which 
the author declares himself unable to render into the ordinary 
forms. One of these, <~)E< , is the Hieratic form of JAI, 
and is used in the two passages referred to by M. Ménant as the 
name of the Babylonian Venus; but his references are wrong 
they should be Col. v. 1. 47, 55, instead of Col. v. 1. 45, 50. Another 
of these characters is >] V}, Cuneif. Ins. v. i. p. 29, 1.46; it is the 
Hieratic equivalent of SVN} dir. Another, vais Cuneif. Ins. 
v. i. p. 30, 1. 17, is the Hieratic form of =lPE Sak. And so on. 

These lists of characters are followed by accounts of the discovery 
of the phonetic values of the various simple syllables, and the 
application of the syllables in various Assyrian words. 

In the comparison of proper names in Persian, Sythic, and 
Assyrian, given in the volume, besides the proofs of the phonetic 
values of the characters there are one or two points of interest. 


One of these concerns the Persian character = thr, the sound of 


which appears to have been difficult to render into Sythic and 
Assyrian. Thus the Persian name Artaxerxes, No. 13, p. 9, 


il >] aii «Jy « = NY A-r-ta-kh-sa-thr-d, is rendered in Sythie 
Y <i] — Y iE y Ar-tak-sa-as-sa, and in Assyrian 
Y <\--YI<] — = > El Ar-tak-sat-su. In No. 27 this character 
is rendered in the Sythic in one case by *<l! Y = issain, 
and in another by * <I! YJ >] issan; the Assyrian here 
comes nearer the Persian, which it renders by =i a >>] 
itran and SSSey >] tiran. Again, the letter L in Assyrian 


names was turned by the Persian into r. Thus the Assyrian 
<TH \ SE -~VI Ni-din-tu-bel, became in Persian 
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le wcll) &) W =) No-d-i-ta-d-i-ra; Babylon (No. 65), 
eral te Mel — Babirus in Sedan ; and Arbela 
(No. 87), Arbail in Assyrian, became Arbaira in Persian. The name 
No. 70, which M. Ménant desires to connect with Phrygia, 
“ o 4] >>| Sapardu, is more probably Sparta; and, according 
to Sir Henry Rawlinson’s casts from the Behistun Inscriptions, the 
Persian word lE = ny Sa-k-a is equated with the word 


rt TQ e= ~-lV<J Gi-mi-ri instead of Nam-mi-ri as given by 
M. Ménant, No. 72, p. 122. One error which runs through the pre- 
sent volume is found in most of the works on cuneiform characters 
published on the continent of Europe. This is the confounding 
together of >=)! gir and AY ru; a reference to the tablet 
printed in Cuneif. Ins. vol. ii. p. 1, where both characters occur on 
line 164, will clearly show the difference. In proper names where the 
ANY is in the original, >=]! is often substituted, from a false 
idea that it is only a graphic variety. Compare Ménant, No. 209, 
with Cuneif. Ins. v. 1, p. 48 (not 45), 1. 6, and Ménant, No. 224, 
with Cuneif. Ins. v. i. p. 39 (not 33), 1. 1 and 25. 

M. Ménant is a painstaking scholar, and has exercised great care 
in bringing out the present memoir. But his references to 
authorities need revision; and his work, which embodies a great 
deal of unnecessary detail with regard to the early history of 
cuneiform study, might be reduced to half its present size without 
omitting anything of importance. 


2. Aut Professor Vermehren’s Platonische Studien refer to the text 
of passages which have been or may be disputed. Here and there he 
defends the established reading of the mss.; but in the majority of 
cases he detects a corruption and proposes a remedy. His emenda- 
tions seldom rest on considerations of paleography; and, although 
much acuteness is shown in enforcing the significance of transpositions 
and omissions in the ass., it is clear that the critic’s artistic sense of 
style is the generating principle of most of the emendations. Indeed, 
in the preface he appeals to the artistic character of Plato as a proof 
that even readers who are ignorant of philology must recognize the 
legitimate scope of his labours. It may fairly be said that his difficul- 
ties are never imaginary ; and his readings are never impossible, and 
are very often ingenious, and now and then convincing. Of course, 
one thoroughly bad blunder in the mss., where a visible mistake has 
been visibly and unskilfully corrected, authorizes a suspicion of many 
more, as it proves the whole tribe of copyists to have been capable of 
much in the way both of stupidity and of carelessness. Still it must 
be always more or less a matter of taste and temperament, rather than 
of judgment or knowledge, how far any given reader will adopt the 
result of such investigations. Even if it were to be assumed that 
Plato never committed a fault of style, opinions might easily be 
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divided as to whether some inaccuracy or even obscurity of construc. 
tion was a fault in conversational prose. And the assumption that 
Plato’s style was faultless seems of doubtful application, considering 
that more than one-fourth of the instances where it is to be tested are 
taken from the Laws, which, if Plato’s, are clearly the work of his old 
age, to say nothing of the tradition mentioned by Diogenes Laertius 
(ili. 37), that the Laws, as we have them, were made up or copied 
from Plato’s tablets by Philippus of Opus. 

For instance, Hippias, ii. p. 364 B, the mss. read KaAdv ye Aéyes, 
© ‘Inmia, cat ty “HAciwv rode rhs copias dvdOnpa rhv Sofav eva 
TV OHV Kai ToIs yovevar Tois cots. It would be possible to translate— 
“ By what you say, Hippias, your glory is a beautiful memorial of 
your wisdom for the city of Elis and your parents ;”’ but of course the 
construction is much neater and clearer if we admit Dr. Vermehren’s 
conjecture, and insert o/woe after evar, It is more doubtful whether 
the cadence is improved, or whether the structure of the ms. reading 
is too lax for conversation. The next conjecture is almost certain. 
Ib. 867 pv: Zw. BotrAee otv oKePdpefa Kai GAAoO ; ‘Im Ex dAdos 
ye ad BotvrAc. Here it is very much simpler to read ’AAX’ as ye od 
BotirAea than to defend aAAws by translating “If you wish on other 
grounds [than my wishes].” In the Phedo, p. 115 4, the text is 
freed from an unmistakeable gloss, vexpiv Aovewv, which, as the anno- 
tator observes, is superfluous to one who knew the custom. In the 
Symposion, p. 192 p, Dr. Vermehren defends cvppvojoat, the reading 
of the Bodleian ms., against the Vulgate cvppioar. If cvppvoay were 
possible, it would account more easily for the Vulgate. Another emen- 
dation, resting on examination of mss., raises greater difficulties—De 
Repuidlica, p. 366 a: "AAAG yap év "Acdov Sixnv SOgopev gv av évOdde 
ddixprwpev,  avTol 4 waides taidwv GAN @ dire, Pjoe Aoyifopevos, 
ai rekeral [ad péya Sbvavrac] kal ot Avovor Geol, ws ai peyrorar TOES 
Aéyovor, x. t. A. The words in brackets are omitted in several mss.; 
and it is an objectionable irregularity that we should have ¢jce: here, 
when we have ¢jcopev before and after. Dr. Vermehren reads ofeAy- 
covow with K. F. Hermann, and then reads ai vopifdpevas. It is 
certainly an heroic remedy. Jb. p. 378 c: a simple change of punc- 
tuation effects a great improvement, rovatta Aextéa padXov mpos Ta 
radia edOis Kat yépovort kal ypavol, kal mperBurépois yryvopévors Kal 
Tovs TounTtds éyyus ToUTwv avayKxacréov Aoyoroveiv, placing the comma 
at ypavot instead of at yvyvopuevors, though it is not clear what is 
gained by omitting Aexréa. It would be thankless to collect instances 
of hypercriticism ; excessive delicacy must be the besetting sin of 
critics who proceed upon Dr. Vermehren’s principles. He is appa- 
rently at feud with Stahr; and he speaks with admiration of Dr. 
Badham, whose brevity it would have been well if he had imitated. 


3. Tue fourteenth volume of the Ante-Nicene Library contains a 
translation of the extant writings of St. Methodius and other ecclesi- 
astical authors of about the same period. There cannot be two 
opinions as to the very great value of the series. The books are 
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correctly and elegantly translated ; and the only drawback in general 
is the absence of notes similar to those which are found in the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers. The present volume, however, is open to a 
serious objection. It contains writings which have no right whatever 
to be considered Ante-Nicene. The Two epistles of Clement con- 
cerning Virginity may indeed possibly have been written before the 
fourth century. The authority of Neander in their behalf is rather 
exaggerated in the Introductory Notice prefixed to the translation. 
He says very positively that they bear every mark of having been 
forged in some Eastern Church in the last times of the second, or in 
the third century. The question of their genuineness cannot certainly 
be considered as “ continuing sub judice even at the present day,” 
among scholars at least. But the present volume contains writings 
far less ancient than the supposed letters of Clement. The Oration 
concerning Simeon and Anna is no doubt a very beautiful com- 
position, and not unworthy of a father of the church ; but it certainly 
was not written before the fifth or sixth century. Leo Allatius and 
Combefis may be excused for not recognising the internal evidence of 
its spuriousness. In their day the history of the development of 
Christian doctrine was not known as it is at present. But Ceillier, 
Du Pin, and Tillemont instinctively felt the anachronism of attributing 
a work like this to an Ante-Nicene father. ‘ Car quoique |’Eglise,” 
says Tillemont, “ ait toujours eu les mesmes sentimens, neanmoins elle 
ne les a pas toujours exprimez avec la mesme clarté, la mesme force, 
et les mesmes termes.” The difficulty is not to be got over by the 
hypothesis of interpolation. It is not this or that expression, or this 
or that passage, which betrays a later date than the Nicene, The 
whole discourse belongs to a period in which the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and the Trinity and the cultus of the Blessed Virgin had 
been most fully developed. And even Gretser, as Tillemont quotes 
him, saw that ‘‘ l’air, le style, Yabondance de paroles, et les pensées de 
cette pitce semblent mieux convenir aux nouveaux Grecs qu’aux 
anciens.” The opening sentence in which Leo Allatius understands 
the author to claim the Symposium of St. Methodius as an earlier 
work certainly refers to another production. He speaks of his having 
in a dialogue, “‘ as briefly as possible,” laid the foundations for a dis- 
course on virginity. But the Symposium is a long work in eleven 
discourses. The Oration on the Palms is also of later date than 
that of St. Methodius. The Genuine Acts of Peter of Alexandria, 
first published in Mai’s Spicilegium, are also a spurious and utterly 
worthless production. They may have been translated from the Greek 
by the Roman Librarian Anastasius; but their contents are not the less 
fabulous; and it is not credible that a Greek writer of Acta sincera 
would embellish his narrative by quoting Virgil. 


4, Tax argument of Mr. Taylor’s Papers on the Ancient Topography 
of the Eastern Counties relies for its proof on many isolated points of 
conjectural criticism, and cannot be judged adequately by a single 
specimen of the reasoning. ‘The first essay deduces from several tra- 
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ditions, mostly of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, that King 
Gurgunt, who is said to have built Norwich, is the eponymus of Caer 
Guent—“ a Guent,” adds Mr. Taylor, “ of which no trace has been 
ever yet suspected to exist in the nomenclature of the Roman period.” 
The second paper is directed to proving that the Cenomanni of Cesar 
were a different people from the Iceni of Tacitus, and that the former 
probably inhabited the marsh districts, while the latter occupied what 
was afterwards East Anglia. The third paper conjectures that the 
Venta Cenomum was Cambridge, and Venta Icenorum Caister near 
Norwich. These hypotheses, of course, involve some changes in 
the usual explanations of the names in the Itinerary known as 
Antonine’s. Mr. Taylor gives a careful analysis of the names in 
Iter v. of the Itinerary and Iter ix. of Richard of Cirencester, and 
sums up by identifying Wendlebury near Cambridge with Wythyll, a 
name which occurs in writings of the sixteenth century, and, as we 
understand him, in deducing Wendlebury from Venta. 

He displays real research, industry, and ingenuity, and is par- 
tially right in some collateral points; but his papers are in the main 
uncritical and valueless. He has based almost all his work on a 
spurious author like Richard of Cirencester, whom he himself feels 
to be suspicious, or on legends derived from the copyists and imitators 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and additionally embellished during the 
Cambridge controversy with Oxford. Almost all his first premisses 
might be granted; and it would not go far towards establishing his 
conclusions. 

There are difficulties no doubt about identifying Cambridge with 
any place known to us by a Roman name. Why the town which is 
called Grantacaestir in Bede, Grantabrycge in the Saxon Chronicle, 
and Cantebruge by Alfred of Beverley, should now have become 
Cambridge is in itself sufficiently remarkable, and has naturally sug- 
gested a doubt whether it was the old Camboricum. But it seems a 
needless multiplication of difficulties to assume that it was Venta 
Cenomum at first, and that Camboricum was Godmanchester. The 
real solution appears to lie in the fact that a river constantly changes 
its name in portions of its course, and is no doubt all the more likely 
to do this if the population on its banks is migratory and uncertain. 
Thus the Stour in Dorsetshire was the Allen (Alaunus) in Roman 
times; and the Allen, one of its feeders, was the Saxon Wimburn. 
The Grant, the Kennet, and the Cam mix their waters at different 
parts of their course (for the Ouse, into which the Kennet flows, is 
only a continuation of the Cam); and, as each has in its turn been 
superseded by the other within historical times, there is no great diffi- 
culty in supposing that the name Cam, which has finally prevailed, was 
the popular title also in the fourth century. Camden, Akerman, and 
Professor Babington have all placed Camboricum at Cambridge, from 
a consideration of distances. Godmanchester, which Mr. Taylor pre- 
fers, has scarcely any Roman remains, and probably owes the few it 
has to a bridge. Again, what is the kind of evidence on the strength 
of which Mr. Taylor discriminates the Cenomanni from the Iceni? His 
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great argument appears to be that Cenomanni were known to Cesar, 
who could not have heard of tribes so remote as Norfolk. But Czesar’s 
mention of them is in fact one of the strongest reasons for identifying 
them with the Iceni, who have given their name to a road traversing 
England south of the Wash, from north-east to south-west, and who, 
on the strength of the river-name Itchen, are sometimes thought to 
have once inhabited Hampshire. Mr. Taylor indeed adds that “the 
Cenomanni must be classed with a race of people whose practice it 
was both in Gaul and Britain to infest the tidal rivers, and in this way 
to get a footing in the country.”’ Very likely this was the case, though 
it only rests on the theory that the Cenomanni lived in the Anglican 
fens. But they certainly were not singular in their practice. At a 
time when so much of England was forest, the rivers were the great 
arteries and highways of the country; and wherever a river described 
an angle, so as to give a point that could be easily insulated and de- 
fended, a British town was almost sure to spring up. Of Mr. Taylor’s 
treatment of early legends the distinguishing characteristic is that he 
always prefers the later form, adapted to local names in a particular 
part, to the bald passages of Geoffrey of Monmouth or Alfred of 
Beverley, on which the superstructure of fable has been built up. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth compiled at too late a period to be of any real 
service to history. But he at least preserved, even if he corrupted, 
genuine traditions. Of Nevill, Polydore Virgil, and Dr. Key even 
thus much cannot be said. Polydore Virgil was a foreigner; and 
Nevill and Key wrote in the interests of Norwich and Cambridge 
respectively. And Archbishop Parker, as the mutilator of Matthew 
Paris, has sins enough of his own on his head, without being made to 
answer for his friends’ glosses. 


5. M. Rampavup desires to restore the credit of the Byzantine 
Empire, which he thinks has been unjustly disparaged. He has accord- 
ingly investigated its history in the tenth century, when its state may 
be regarded as progressive compared with that into which the West 
had fallen since the time of Charlemagne. The reign of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus is indeed in many respects a remarkable epoch. In- 
ternally the political institutions after many changes were beginning to 
acquire stability ; the monarchy was tending to consolidation on the 
basis of definite principles; and the Emperor himself gave the impulse 
to a considerable literary and scientific movement in which he took 
part both as prince and author, encouraging other writers and writing 
himself. Geographically the Empire was now definitely constituted. 
The invasions had contributed their respective shares to the elements 
of the population, and were at an end till the coming of the Turks; 
and the various races were subjected to the new thematic system of 
provincial administration. In eastern Europe, outside the Empire no 
less than within it, the period of immigration was closing; and the 
barbarian populations were settling down. “Au x® siécle il y a 
une Hongrie, une Serbie, une Croatie, un Montenegro, une Bulgarie, 
une Russie, qui se forme ; une Gréce qui se constitue.” It is no longer 
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a question of successive waves of invaders. “ Nous avons affaire 
aux maitres définitifs du sol qu’ils occupent, aux fondateurs de l’Orient 
moderne.” 

The author first reviews the historians of the Emperor and exhibits 
the chief points of his history, his troubled minority and his personal 
government, the results of which are drawn out in detail. In dealing 
with the Emperor’s actual career, he begins with its literary side, and 
then passes to the provincial history. It is strange that before doing 
so he should not have investigated the general administration. That 
the general institutions of the Empire—the imperial organization— 
date from an earlier time is no sufficient reason for omitting to consider 
them. They were in existence ; and, being essential to the idea of the 
Empire, they ought not to be passed over in a work which aims at 
exhibiting its constitution. In discussing the provincial history, how- 
ever, the author brings out much that is both new and interesting. With 
regard to the different races distributed through both the European 
and Asiatie provinces, and the methods by which they were governed, 
he displays great learning and sagacity ; and the same praise may be 
given to two chapters, in one of which he considers the neighbouring 
peoples and the foreign policy of the Empire, and in the other its vas- 
sals and the obligations imposed on them. When an author has con- 
sulted so many sources and accumulated so many facts he is apt to 
exaggerate the importance of his subject; and M. Rambaud has cer- 
tainly not escaped the danger. The Byzantine Empire appears to 
him, as it were, cecumenical—an empire of all races: ‘“ L’Empire 
Gree ne s’effrayait pas trop de ces infiltrations de races barbares. . . . 
Loin de les exiler de la cité politique, il leur ouvrait son armée, sa 
cour, son administration, son église. A ces Arabes, 4 ces Slaves, 4 
ces Tures, 4 ces Arméniens, il demandait des soldats, des généraux, 
des magistrats, des patriarches, des empereurs” Certainly it called 
for soldiers, and did not repel foreigners; but if the soldiers became 
generals or emperors, and the foreigners became magistrates or 
patriarchs, it was not the fruit of an assimilating and civilizing policy, 
but simply the inevitable result of aggressions endured or accepted. 
To say that “the Greek Empire of the East was like the Pontifical 
monarchy ot Rome, not a state existing for this or that nation or race 
of men, but an institution which was the common patrimony of man- 
kind,” is to liken a falling Empire, already shrunk into a city, to an ad- 
vancing power which, though also established in a city, extended the 
network of its obedient and influential hierarchy over the world. M. 
Rambaud himself disproves the comparison when he says :—‘ Com- 
ment s’appelle cet empire dans l’histoire? L’empire Romain? Il 
n’y avait plus de Romains. L’Empire Gree? II y avait dans cet 
empire bien autre chose que des Grecs. II s’appelle 1’Empire Byzan- 
tin. Tout un empire semblait n’étre que la banlieu de cette ville 
extraordinaire, comme pour les petites cités de l’antiquité un méme 
mot servait 4 désigner la ville et son territoire: moAvs. Pour les 
Chinois du moyen Age, le monarchie de Constantin n’est plus le Thsin, 
c’est & dire, l’empire ; il est le Foulin: la ville” (p. 540). Precisely 
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so. The whole Empire had its existence in the city, and lasted and 
perished with it. 


6. Tue hippodrome was the centre of the political life of Corf 
stantinople. There all the passions of the people displayed themselves ; 
there the chief acts of government were performed, the most import- 
ant judgments given, and sentences carried out ; and there the revolu- 
tions which changed the Empire often had their origin or their confir- 
mation. A monograph on this subject promises abundant interest ; and 
M. Rambaud's dissertation on it justifies the expectation. He begins 
by describing the hippodrome founded by Severus in ancient Byzantium, 
which preceded the work of Constantine, which socompletely determined 
the lines of the other buildings as even to modify slightly the orienta- 
tion of S. Sophia. After describing the succession of dramatic scenes 
of which it became the theatre, he proceeds to speak of the factions 
that excited popular passion within its enclosure—the Blues and the 
Greens. He takes them from their beginning, shows their organiza- 
tion under their own leaders and magistrates, and follows them down 
to the eve of the ruin of the Empire. He investigates the cause of 
their long rivalry, what it was based on, and whether its motives were 
political or religious. Both opinions have been maintained. M. Ram- 
baud refutes them both, and shows that no other interest was involved 
than that which may be taken in the races of the present day, and not 
even that which is excited by a runner or a horse, but only that which 
attaches to a jockey’s cap or colours. People were for the Green or 
the Blue simply because they were Green or Blue. They were parti- 
sans of a colour without any thought beyond it. Ifthe Greens or the 
Blues engaged in political sedition, it was because the Emperors in 
declaring for one side were held to have become enemies of the other. 
And this strange division of parties, without any political, philosophi- 
cal, or religious idea, did not belong to the hippodrome of Constanti- 
nople only. There were hippodromes in many other cities, in all of 
which men were in like manner Greens or Blues ; and each party kept 
up an interchange of sentiments between its members from city to 
city. Several causes ultimately combined to allay this public fana- 
ticism. The author points out (1.) the invasion of the Arabs, who, by 
occupying Alexandria and Antioch, the principal cities in question, 
diminished so far the matter of agitation ; (2.) the establishment of 
the Venetians and Genoese in those quarters of Constantinople where 
the Greens and Blues were previously supreme ; (3.) the influence of 
some Emperors who refrained from taking part in the rivalry of the 
factions; and (4.), and above all, the intervention of the imperial 
administration in their organization. They had previously nominated 
their own leaders and officers: they were now subjected to imperial 
magistrates. The official bond thus imposed on them gradually de- 
stroyed their energy; and the establishment of the Latin empire at a 
time when they were already in a great degree abated caused a sus- 
pension of their rivalry, which was never seriously resumed. The con- 
clusion is not favourable to the Byzantine Empire. A people that 
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grows frenzied and tears itself to pieces, not for politics, not for reli- 
gion, not even for runners or horses, but for mere colours—for a thing 
which is not even the shadow of an idea—is itself no more than the 
shadow of a people, “non populus, sed imago populi et palatina ple- 
becula.” 


7. Wuen Dean Stanley first published his Historical Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey, the reception which the book met was of a very 
mixed kind. The world generally was carried away by the literary 
skill of the author, who had woven much curious information into a 
narrative of singular freshness and interest. But those who judged 
him by the standard of his earliest works felt that the new book was 
scarcely equal to his reputation, and that either he had fallen below 
his own level or historical research in England had risen above it. 
The publication of his Supplement will perhaps show that both ver- 
dicts are warranted. It is evident that the author has not followed 
the course of inquiry during the last ten years, and writes a little 
more carelessly than he did when he first broke ground in literature, 
as well as much less critically than is now required. Much of the 
best work of late times has consisted in ascertaining the relative value 
of authorities; and a man who quotes good and bad indifferently, or 
a transcript in place of the original, can no longer plead the excuse 
of general ignorance. Again, many points of detail have now been 
settled; and the mis-statement of a simple fact cannot be justified by 
any reference to the errors of an early chronicler. The faults of this 
kind, however, are so numerous and important as wholly to destroy 
the value of Dr. Stanley’s work. The writings of a very able man, 
fond of his subject, fond of discursive reading, and gifted with singu- 
lar powers of description and illustration, must always have a certain 
worth, and will constantly suggest where they do not inform. But, so 
far as we have tested the accuracy of the present Supplement, our re- 
sults have been very unfavourable. 

Take, for instance, the following passage (p. 65) :—“‘ Egelric, Bishop 
of Durham in the time of the Confessor, was a characteristic victim 
of the vicissitudes of that troubled period. Elevated from the monas- 
tery of Peterborough in 1041 to the See of York, he was driven from 
his newly acquired dignity by the ‘almost natural’ jealousy of the 
seculars, and degraded, in 1042, if such an expression may be used, 
to the hardly less important See of Durham.”’ Those who remem- 
ber that Ailfrie was Archbishop of York from 1023 to 1051 will 
naturally wonder how Egelric came to be interpolated, and when 
they bear in mind that he was afterwards driven, though not degraded, 
from Durham, will be struck with the chequered fortunes. of one who 
had the interest to obtain two sees, and the mischance to lose both 
within four years. An examination of Dr. Stanley’s references will 
perhaps change this wonder into scepticism. Out of six that he gives, 
there are two that we have not been able to verify. The only book 
that we can identify as the Worcester Chronicle is the Annals of the 
Church of Worcester, published by Wharton and again edited by Mr. 
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Luard; and it does not even contain an entry under the year to which 
Dr. Stanley refers. Similarly, if the Peterborough Chronicle be the 
book usually quoted under that name, and first edited by Sparke, it is 
quite innocent of these remarkable passages in Egelric’s life. Simeon 
of Durham, who wrote a history of the See of Durham, describes 
Egelric’s fortunes with some minuteness, but knows him only as monk 
of Peterborough, as secretary to the Bishop of Durham, and as after- 
wards Bishop and ex-Bishop himself. Florence of Worcester is less full, 
but to the same point. Dr. Stanley’s authorities are thus reduced to 
Hugo Candidus and the Annals of Waverley; and both these seem 
partially to bear him out, though the Annals of Waverley speak of 
Egelric as Cilric, and evidently get their information at second-hand. 
Hugo Candidus, as a Peterborough monk, and a writer of the twelfth 
century, deserves more attention; and his words in full are as fol- 
lows :—“ In diebus istius Abbatis [7.e., Leurici]|, electus est Egelricus 
sanctissimus monachus ejus ad archiepiscopatum Eborace civitatis et 
consecratus, sed tamen facientibus quibusdam ex canonicis vel ex 
clericis, quia pene naturale est eis semper invidere monachis, quia 
monachus erat, noluerunt pati eum archiepiscopum esse; factus est 
tamen episcopus Dunhelmiz.” It is evident that Hugo and Simeon 
are flatly at issue, though both are speaking about the same man. 
Simeon says that Egelric was begged from the monastery by Bishop 
Edmond of Durham, who wanted a secretary and an instructor in the 
monastic rule: Hugo says that he was called to York from the repute 
of his sanctity. Neither mentions the date 1041, which the Dean of 
Westminster gives as an ascertained fact, and to which he was per- 
haps guided by the date of Egelric’s promotion to Durham, 1042. The 
question then is, whether the northern historian of the See of Durham 
knew most about its bishops, or the monk of Peterborough about one 
of his predecessors. But, first, it would require very strong evidence 
before a succession of Ailfric, Egelric, Alfric could be substituted for 
the one AZlfric whom we now know of as Primate of the North; and 
the silence of the Saxon Chronicle on such changes taking place in 
the eleventh century is in itself almost conclusive against them. For 
the Laud Manuscript of the Saxon Chronicle was written at Peter- 
borough; and that or some other text records the death of every 
authentic Archbishop of York between 971 and 1069, and makes 
no mention of Egelric. But next, a comparison of Simeon’s account 
of Egelric will show that Hugo Candidus has transferred to York an 
expulsion by the jealousy of the canons which really took place at 
Durham. Moreover, as Kinsy, who actually succeeded Atlfric as 
Archbishop, was Abbot of Peterborough, the jealousy of monks at 
York cannot have been very lasting. Lastly, it will have been noticed 
that Hugo places the elevation of Egelric in the time of Abbot 
Leofric. Now Leofrie succeeded Arnwi in 1052 (Laud ms., a. 1052), 
when Egelric, being Bishop of Durham, could not well be called 
Leofric’s “most holy monk.” It can hardly be doubted that Dean 
Stanley has hastily given credit to an impossible story, and slightly 
patched it in the telling. But, even if his grounds for accepting it 
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were better than they seem to be, he ought surely to have drawn 
attention to the discovery of an unaccredited Archbishop. 

In another instance, he defends a passage from an unpublished 
lecture by Professor Vaughan, which referred to the practice of general 
gaol-delivery after the death of a king in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. It was ignorantly attacked; but the vindication from Profes- 
sor Vaughan’s notes is none the less insufficient. Ordericus Vitalis, 
an Englishman by birth but living in France, would not be trust- 
worthy witness to a doubtful fact; and Hoveden is a mere copyist 
for the reign of Henry 1. As it happens, however, Malmesbury (ii. 
p- 619) confirms the statement of Ordericus; and Benedict of Peter- 
borough (ii. pp. 550, 551), from whom Hoveden drew largely, is ample 
warrant for what took place at the accession of Richard1. It may 
seem a slight thing that an author should be right on insufficient 
grounds; but he is not always likely to be right if he habitually ac- 
cepts inconclusive evidence. In fact, for a man of ability, who has 
read widely, and who is perhaps singularly fortunate in the assistance 
of critical friends, Dr. Stanley is curiously liable to small lapses or 
imperfect statements. It might indeed be called more than a small 
lapse, when he speaks of the Conqueror making “a yearly solemn 
appearance with the crown on his head” (p. 5), in opposition to the 
distinct evidence of the Saxon Chronicle, ‘three times he bare his 
crown every year.” The legend that Merlin transported Stonehenge 
from Ireland (p. 4) ought to have been ascribed to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, rather than to Giraldus Cambrensis, who wrote a generation 
later. 

Much that is good,and much that is true is pleasantly and ably 
told in the Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey ; but it is not 
a work of real learning or scholarlike accuracy. The author deserves 
all praise for the honesty of purpose which has led him to risk the dis- 
credit that to some extent accompanies a candid acknowledgment of 
former mistakes. But the corrections he has actually made will 
scarcely redeem the fresh mistakes which he has fallen into through 
carelessness or insufficient acquaintance with his subject-matter. 


8. As a commencement of his Mittheilungen aus Altfranzdsischen 
Handschriften, Professor Tobler of Berlin has just published extracts 
from the Chanson de Geste of Auberi. The first part of this long epic 
poem had already been edited by Keller in his Romvart ; and Professor 
Tobler has continued the work of his predecessor, beginning his copy 
of the Vatican manuscript (Christin. 1441) from the verse where 
Keller finished. It would have been almost impossible to give the 
whole of the poem; and the editor, therefore, has omitted the less 
important parts, giving a summary of them however in a few words. 
At the conclusion of the chanson the character of Auberi himself 
loses all interest for the poet, and, as often happens in popular epics, 
the adventures of other heroes become the principal topic. Professor 
Tobler has wisely selected for publication only those parts where 
Auberi is the real hero and centre of the story. The poem, like all 
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the Chansons de Geste, and unlike the Romances, is written in verse 
of ten sy!lables, with the czesura after the fourth syllable. In publish- 
ing the old text, Professor Tobler has strictly followed the manuscript 
of the Vatican library, introducing only the necessary punctuation, and 
some regularity in the orthography. In the latter respect, his 
principle agrees with that of other German scholars as against the 
French. The old manuscripts know nothing of accents; they 
make no difference between the consonants y and v and the vowels 
j andu; and they very often join words together. All this makes 
them much more difficult to understand. The Freneh scholars, in 
order to facilitate the understanding, introduce a completely modern 
orthography : the Germans, on the other hand, adhere as closely as 
they can to the old tradition, and change the letters of the original 
only where it is absolutely necessary. Wackernagel, in his edition of 
the Altfranzisische Lieder und Leiche, goes even so far as to say that 
a good edition should reproduce the mistakes of the original. Pro- 
fessor Tobler has avoided both the extremes, and has given a legible 
and correct text without defacing the characteristics of the old lan- 
guage. For some parts of the poem a manuscript of the Berlin 
library has been compared; and the more important variations have 
been added. 


9. Tue rapid’ growth of newly founded monastic orders is one of 
the most remarkable phenomena of the Middle Ages; and all other 
instances were far surpassed by that of the two mendicant fraternities. 
This fact has been generally admitted, and is proved by the numerous 


convents of friars which are met with everywhere from almost im- 
mediately after the foundation of their orders. Hitherto, however, we 
have possessed no detailed contemporary accounts of the movement. 
Some old works, indeed, such as Wadding’s Annales Minorum, con- 
tained valuable information about the spread of the Minorites. But as 
the original sources had disappeared it had no sufficient guarantee ; 
and accordingly little regard was paid to it. Professor Georg Voigt 
of Leipzig, a son of the late Archivist of Kénigsberg and historian of 
the Teutonie order, has recently discovered among his father’s papers 
a transcript, the original of which is quite unknown. It may perhaps 
have come from Rome, where Wadding collected from the convents of 
his order all the historical manuscripts for his work. It consists of the 
memoirs of the Minorite Jordanus da Giano, or de Yane, as he calls 
himself, from a small place in the province of Spoleto. He knew the 
founder of the order personally. He took part in the mission of 1221, 
joining it reluctantly, and with much fear of the savage Germans; and 
he contributed in no slight degree to its good results. At last, having 
filled various offices in his order, he appears in 1262 in the Chapter at 
Halberstadt, where, at the instance of his brethren, he tells his recol- 
lections of the early times of the mission, and allows them to be recorded. 
Unfortunately they only reach as far as 1238. Many of the facts 
were already known from the works of Wadding and others ; but they 
are here given more fully and with a greater wealth of personal detail. 
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We also get new and authentic particulars with regard to the origin 
of the order, its founder himself, and the succession of its first generals, 
The earliest epoch exhibits a blind enthusiasm. Francis himself goes 
to convert the Sultan; and during his absence dangerous quarrels 
break out in the new order. The first missionaries had set out so 
ignorant of foreign tongues that, when asked whether they were here- 
tics, they answered “‘ ja” —the only word they knew—and from sheer 
misunderstanding suffered persecution and martyrdom. But the second 
mission was undertaken with more judgment, and had a constantly in- 
creasing success. In England, the growth of the order had already 
been so great that a considerable number of English Minorites assisted 
in founding the Saxon province. The marvellous zeal and self-sacri- 
fice of the missionaries excited general admiration ; and new members 
were drawn into their ranks, and convents founded in rapid successsion. 

The present work is of great importance, not merely for local Ger- 
man history but also for the history of the Church. Professor Voigt, 
with great care and learning, has examined the bearing of this new 
document on the sources previously known, explained the chief results 
to be obtained from it, and finally reprinted the text with many im- 
provements of the incorrect transcript. It is strange that so good a 
scholar should not have been acquainted with the expression, often met 
with in Italian manuscripts, ‘“‘dominus legum’’ for a teacher of law, 
but should have supposed it to be an error. Nor has he perceived 
that at p. 529 there is a wrong interpretation of abbreviations, piiie 
having been taken for ‘‘ prime ” instead of “ penitencie,” and mie for 
‘‘minime ”’ instead of “ misericordie.” For the rest, his work deserves 
every praise. It will be a matter for congratulation if this discovery 
should lead to others of a similar kind among the archives of the 
order in Rome. 


10. As the greater part of the epic poetry in the langue d’oc has 
been lost, so till quite lately nothing was known of any dramatic work 
in the language. Professor Bartsch has now found in the Chigi 
Library at Rome the mystery of Sancta Agnes, which he has just 
published. The manuscript appears to be of the fourteenth century, 
and contains, besides Sancta Agnes, several Latin documents, and a 
Provencal didactic poem, which the same editor had published some 
years ago. The drama of Sancta Agnes itself is of about the same 
age as the manuscript, and therefore after the time of the chief trou- 
badours, a fact which Professor Bartsch shows by several metrical 
arguments, e.g., the pronunciation of ia as a monosyllable, even if the 
accent is on the i, as in avia, sabia, tenia. This is not very often to 
be found in works of the classical period ; but it occurs as a rule in 
the present drama. The metrical accuracy of the author seems not 
to have been great; nor was his poetical capacity a high one, to 
judge from this single specimen. He has followed his original, the 
Vita Sancte Agnetis, by Ambrosius, very closely, though sometimes 
altering and adding different circumstances rather successfully. His 
invention, for instance, of the soldiers trying to conceal from the 
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senator Sempronius the death of his son, shows decided dramatic 
skill. The numerous songs assigned to the different characters are 
very interesting; and the melodies for them are given in the ms. 
These melodies are almost all taken from old songs, sacred or pro- 
fane, after the ordinary fashion of the Middle Ages, when there was 
always frequent exchange of melodies between the Church and the 
world. When the archangel Raphael goes down to hell to bring back 
the soul of the deceased Apodiches, he apostrophizes the devil to the 
solemn melody of the “ Veni Creator Spiritus;’’ and the whole piece 
is closed rather melodramatically by four angels carrying Agnes to 
heaven, and singing the antiphon: ‘Veni sponsa Christi, accipe 
coronam quam tibi Deus preparavit in eternum.” Other songs are 
written to melodies of Provengal canzos, as, for instance, to that of the 
renowned pilgrim’s song, “ Pos de chantar m’es pres talens,” by the 
oldest troubadour, Count Guillem rx. of Poitiers. Others of the 
songs are evidently of popular origin, and bear witness to the lost 
treasures of popular lyric poetry in the langue d’oc. In this respect 
the publication is of considerable value for the history of literature. 
The introductory essay also contains several philological observations 
with regard to the language and orthography. 


11. Ir is now more than two years since Herr Miitzner issued the 
copious and well-selected series of extracts from early English poetry 
which forms the first part of his Altenglische Sprachproben. The 
second and concluding part, which has lately appeared, is fully equal to 
the first. It contains a selection from the prose-writers; and the 
text, like that of the poetry, is illustrated by a full commentary, dis- 
playing much scholarlike clearness and research. The volume thus 
completed forms a copious chrestomathy of what may not unfitly be 
termed the transition literature of the English language. It is by far 
the most complete which has yet been presented to the class of 
students who desire to compare the different forms the language has 
assumed, from the day when the Saxon chronicler laid down his pen 
to the period when, under the creative hand of Chaucer, it approxi- 
mated decidedly to the form in which it was to be fixed by the great 
writers of the Elizabethan age. The prose, beginning with the three 
well-known old English creeds printed by Mr. Wright in the Relique 
Antique, and closing with the Tale of Melibeus, from Chaucer, repre- 
sents the period from the first quarter of the thirteenth down to close 
upon the opening of the fifteenth century. The Northern dialect is 
illustrated by a treatise from Richard Rolle, the ascetic moralist of 
Hampole Priory. The editor’s introduction to this piece marks 
certain orthographical differences between Rolle’s prose and poetry, 
which the specimen from the Pricke of Conscience, printed in the first 
part, will enable his readers to verify. Dan Michael’s Ayenbite of 
Inwyt, “ ywrite,” as he tells us himself, “‘ mid engliss of Kent,’ and 
John Trevisa’s version of Higden, have furnished specimens of the 
Southern dialect ; while the Midland is represented by large extracts 
from Bishop Poor’s delightful book The Ancren Riwle (about 1220- 
30), and Sir John Mandeville’s Travels (1356). 
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The introductory remarks to each specimen are very interesting, 
The text has been carefully printed; and, although Herr Matzner 
uses liberally his editorial privilege of emendation, he faithfully pre- 
sents in his notes the original reading. Most of the corrections appear 
to be sound; but this is not always the case. At p. 4 we have “on 
pine hondes hich breethe {or biteche] mine gost.” For biteche, 
supplied by Mr. Wright, the editor proposes biquethe from A.- s, 
becwethan. The Latin equivalents of the latter word are legare, 
Chron. 1086, dicere, Andreas, 1. 193, exprobare, Ps. 88. None of 
these represent the sense of the passage. Beteecan means adsignare, 
commendare, e.g., “pe beteecan sdwle fre,” Grein, GL. ; also in 
the specimen given by Herr Mitzner from the Ormulum, “ aund te 
bitzeche ice off piss boc, 1. 65, Mr. Wright’s emendation must be 
accepted. On p. 94, 1. 14, occurs “ pe ualse yulemde pet vlyep, and 
na3zt pet pet rizt is.’ This reading is pronounced incurably corrupt ; 
and no correction is offered. Most likely the latter clause of the 
sentence ought to run, “and na3t dep pet rizt is,’ which at once 
restores the sense. But this is one among the many passages of the 
Ayenbite of Inwyt which might be emended with greater certainty by 
a comparison with the French original. A fruitful source of difficulty 
in old English mss. arises from the constant confusion between the 
vowel u and the consonant ». Where English editors in such cases 
have scrupled to amend the text, Herr Miatzner has shown a greater 
and a justifiable boldness. For instance, in the extracts from Richard 
Rolle, p. 129, 1. 19, the ms, has, “ pat pay may wyne pat Godde 
hyghte to swylke barnes, pat es, laude of lyghte.” Mr. Perry, who 
edited this treatise for the Early English Text Society, inserts 
“noghte ” between “wyne ” and “ pat,” thus making the passage mean, 
in modern English, “ that they may not meet with that which God has 
threatened such children as are void of light.” This far-fetched con- 
struction Herr Miatzner avoids, by merely reading “‘lande” for 
“laude ;” and he translates, “that they may gain what God has 
promised to such children, that is, the land of light,” a correction 
which recommends itself, not only by its simplicity, but also by its 
interpreting the promise of the commandment in that allegorical sense 
which medizval theologians so constantly affected. The famous pro- 
clamation of Henry 11. is almost correctly given (p. 52); but the 
version has one rather serious blemish in the uniform adoption of the 
letter 3, even in words like Bigod, where it is quite inadmissible. In 
Mr. Ellis’s copy, taken accurately from the Patent Rolls, this corruption 
of the older character does not appear. 

Though the volume is chiefly important from a linguistic point of 
view, it is not without other claims on attention. For it presents all 
the various subjects treated in the literature of the time. It exhibits 
the history, politics, and proverbial philosophy of that age. It includes 
fabliaux and romances; miracle-plays and a sermon against them, 
different types of moral and religious teaching, and abundant speci- 
mens of Biblical translation. The glossary, which is promised in 
completion, should contain a chronological synopsis of the changes 
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through which the language passed during the period with which the 
work is concerned. 


12. Mr. Rizey’s new volume of the St. Albans annals consists of 
two very different parts—a short chronicle of England, from 1422 to 
1431, by an unknown writer, which is ascribed to John of Amundes- 
ham, and part of a very prolix history of the monastery from 1423 to 
1440. Almost anything that relates to a period of which so little is 
known has a certain interest. It is difficult to explain the extreme 
meagreness and badness of our materials for the English history of the 
fifteenth century ; but the fact is patent that there is gradual decline 
from the thirteenth century downward, alike in the matter and in the 
style of the chronicles. And nowhere is it more evident than in St. 
Albans, where it might have been thought that a certain tradition of 
good writing would be preserved in a school which opened gloriously 
with Wendover, Matthew Paris, and Rishanger. Probably the growth 
of a native literature under Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, and the 
reaction against free thought that accompanied the suppression of 
Wycliffe’s teaching, were among the main causes why a Latin litera- 
ture decayed. 

The most interesting passages of the short chronicle by an unknown 
author are perhaps those which refer to Lollardy. They are very 
numerous, as if the writer attached great importance to the subject, 
and at times very bitter, as if he could not write calmly on such a 
matter. With all allowance for his sincere hatred of heresy, and 
contempt for men whom he could sometimes describe as “ ribalds,’ 
and who not unfrequently recanted for fear of death, it may yet be 
believed that he was also actuated by dislike of doctrines which struck 
at the very existence of St. Albans and all great Abbeys. Mr. Riley 
prints in an appendix one of the bills which Jack Sharp was beheaded 
in 1431 for circulating, and which contained a proposal for seculariz- 
ing a portion of Church property. He seems in his preface to treat 
this as the isolated act of a single reformer. The most curious point 
about it is that it had been the Lollards’ charter,so to speak, for more than 
thirty years, and had even been recommended by a House of Commons to 
theCrown. Itisone of the articles against Purvey, who revised Wycliffe’s 
Bible, that “he says concerning the possessions of the Church, that it 
has been clearly shown in a certain other special treatise, that the 
King, Lords, and Commons may have anew, without any cost, fifteen 
earldoms, fifteen thousand knights and squires, with sufficient lands and 
revenues, from the temporalities consumed in the hands of the secular 
clergy and of the religious, falsely so called . . . and besides this, the 
King may have every year £20,000 freely for his own treasury.” With 
the remainder, fifteen universities, fifteen thousand clergy, and a hun- 
dred hospitals might be supported. Purvey did not renounce this 
error in his recantation in 1400; and it may perhaps be assumed that 
his superiors thought it better to give no further publicity to the 
dangerous doctrine. But in 1410 “the knights of Parliament,” or, 
as Walsingham prefers to call them, “ the satellites of Pilate,” recom- 
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mended a rather more moderate scheme to the King, cutting down the 
fifteen thousand knights and squires to fifteen hundred knights and six 
thousand two hundred squires, and omitting all mention of universities. 
Prince Henry headed the opposition ; and the reformers were sharply 
questioned about the grounds of their calculation, and, it is said, 
failed in the proof. The wars of the next reign occupied the fighting 
classes of the country with other questions than Church reform; and 
Lollardy lost ground through its moral and intellectual inefficiency, 
To the lower orders, however, on whom the burden of taxation fell 
most heavily, the idea that the State might defray its military charges 
by taking part of the wealth of the higher clergy was too seductive to 
be easily renounced. Jack Sharp’s petition in 1431 exhibits some 
characteristic differences from that which the House of Commons had 
adopted. He thinks an Earl may be content with a thousand marks 
a year, instead of three thousand, as the Commons had proposed; and 
he avoids the mistake of his predecessors, by giving a schedule of the 
incomes from which the confiscations he recommends may be made, 
Altogether he proposes to take about £50,000 a year from incomes 
which he puts at over £143,000. We cannot verify his calculations 
minutely; but, as monastic property brought in nearly the sum he 
mentions at the Dissolution a century later, it is probable that he was 
not far wrong substantially. This was no doubt an additional motive 
for hanging him. The ostensible reason was that he promoted riots 
in London, Coventry, Oxford, and other towns, against the monas- 
teries; and Fabyan says he confessed that he would have made priests’ 
heads us cheap as sheeps’. To this Mr. Riley adds the surmise that, 
as he professed a connection with Wigmore-land, he was trying to 
catch adherents of the house of Mortimer. Anyhow he is noticeable 
as the last exponent of political Lollardy. Whether the Church gained 
ultimately by staving off the reforms Sharp suggested, may perhaps 
have been questioned by some of Cranmer’s contemporaries. 

John of Amundesham’s chronicle shows abundantly with what mat- 
ters one ruler of a great spiritual corporation was especially occupied 
during the first years of the reign of Henry v1. John of Whethams- 
tede, thirty-third abbot of St. Albans, was a man of some literary 
culture and much worldly wisdom, with a certain talent for popularity, 
who had the interests of the great foundation he governed sincerely at 
heart. His mind was seriously exercised soon after his election, by 
the “apostasy” of a musical brother, who migrated to Christ Church, 
Canterbury, for the enjoyment of a more perfect choir; and the abbot 
devised a more stringent form of oath, which might preclude future 
members of the brotherhood from “ devouring their mother’s entrails.” 
Then, being summoned to the Council of Pavia, he drew up a code for 
the better governance of the house during his absence. It provided that 
the splendour of the dresses should not be diminished on certain im- 
portant feast-days, that the treasures of the Abbey should not be shown 
to such strangers as might envy its prosperity, and that the brethren 
should not stand about or drink to excess in places where they might 
be observed. Having framed these and other similar regulations, he 
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set out for Italy, and learned on his arrival that the Bishop of Lincoln 
had been holding forth against the abuses of monastic rule, and espe- 
cially against exemptions from episcopal supervision. It can scarcely 
be questioned that no abuse was more fatal to the efficiency of the 
medizeval Church. But the Abbot of St. Albans could not rise above 
the party feeling of his order, and prepared at once to resist all en- 
croachmeut. As it happened, the bishop was struck down by fever; 
and the abbot accordingly left the Council, that he might pay a visit 
to Rome and profit by the jubilee. It was his fortune to find Pope 
Martin v. at Rome; and the opportunity of obtaining fresh privileges 
for St. Albans was too good to be lost. In a first supplication, the 
abbot prayed that his brotherhood might be released from two weeks’ 
fast between Septuagesima and Quinquagesima Sundays, on the ground 
that it was difficuit and costly to procure fish at a place so distant from 
the sea. The second supplication was for license to use a portable 
altar, in places like London and Oxford, which the monks visited 
occasionally, and where it was thought desirable to withdraw them 
from the communion of the faithful generally, no doubt lest they should 
“apostatize” tu other orders. The third prayed leave to farm the 
Abbey revenues, including apparently the tithes of benefices, to laymen 
—a practice with which the English ordinaries interfered. The Pope 
graciously assented to all the requests; but the abbot himself felt some 
scruple about the relaxation of fasts, and, when the brothers on his re- 
turn eagerly adopted it, stipulated for some compensation in other 
periods of the year. His next achievement was to suppress an attempt 
by the townsmen of St. Albans to claim the commonage, which was 
granted to them at the time of Wat Tyler's insurrection, and almost 
instantly taken away by the statute of Richard 1. annulling all deeds 
that had been extorted by force. Lastly, this abbot is famous for 
having restored the old practice of associating noble personages by an 
honorary tie with the brotherhood. No man, reviewing his life dis- 
passionately, will censure him as negligent of his trust, or as wanting 
any but the highest wisdom. But it is not by such men or by such 
reforms that the silent progress of revolutions is arrested. 

Mr. Riley has been singularly fortunate in the importance and in- 
terest of the series of annals he is editing. But, if his work rises 
above the standard of the earlier volumes of the series, it certainly 
falls below that to which some of the later editors have attained. 
Many pages of legal matter are left without footnotes (pp. 235, 254, 
256-260, 297, ete.) The names that occur in the text are sometimes 
modernized in the foot-notes, and sometimes, especially where they are 
at all obscure, given as they are spelled in the Latin, e.g., Tatarygg for 
Totteridge, and even Chelymsforde for Chelmsford. In the same way, 
while the Latin text is generally on the modei set by Poggio, we some- 
times come upon a form like “ Sirurgicus”’ (p.435). Again, is it im- 
possible to trace the pedigree of Sir John Mortimer, whose tragical 
fate Mr. Riley justly notices in his preface as among the more impor- 
tant events to which the short chronicle calls especial attention ? 
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13. In studying the Florentine history of Ricordano Malespini, and 
his nephew and continuator, Dr. Busson was led to the belief that it 
had been used by Dante ; and while endeavouring to demonstrate this 
conviction, he has carefully investigated the sources of the chronicle, 
His work would have been valuable and interesting if the ground had not 
been cut away under his feet by a review which has recently appeared in 
the Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, by Dr. Paul Scheffer-Boichorst, 
one of the ablest of the younger German historians. This acute and 
conclusive criticism shows that the whole work of the Malespini is a 
forgery. Neither Dante nor Villani drew from this chronicle; but 
rather it is a rifacciamento of Villani, composed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury to flatter the vanity of some Florentine families, especially the 
Bonaguisi. To obtain credit for certain facts which were not found 
either in Villani or in any other Florentine chronicle, it was necessary 
to invent an earlier chronicle; and this has undoubtedly been done, 
Now that the proof is drawn out it seems wonderful that the world 
should have been deceived so long. Exactly the same thing, however, 
happened with regard to the chronicle of Matteo de’ Giovenazzi, the 
genuineness of which was lately disproved by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardi. 
Thus the two alleged oldest chronicles in the Italian language have both 
been shown to be spurious; and Villani maintains his place as the father 
of Italian history. The Italian soil is fertile in such fabrications; 
and quite recently the Pergamene d’ Arborea, issuing from Sardinia, were 
proclaimed to be the oldest monuments of the Italian language. 
Happily modern criticism is cautious ; and, although some scholars of 
name were misled by the work of Signor Pillitu, its real character is 


now sufficiently understood. Students of Italian history and literature 
should be careful not to lose sight of investigations of this kind. 


14. Tue skill which Professor Wattenbach has so often displayed 
in the investigation of German medizeval history he has in the last 
few years applied also to the study of the renaissance. At the meeting 
of the German Philological Association in 1865, he drew attention 
to the melancholy fate and the elegiac verses of Benedetto da Piglio, 
who crossed the Alps on occasion of the Council of Constance ; and 
he has now published a life-like sketch of Peter Luder, an almost for- 
gotten German classicist, who laboured as the first teacher of the new 
science at four German universities. The abundant collections of 
manuscripts in the libraries of Vienna, Munich, and Basil, have sup- 
plied him with much interesting matter with regard to the beginnings 
of the classical movement in Germany, and the condition of the Ger- 
man universities about the middle of the fifteenth century. His work 
introduces us for the first time to the Italian classicist Arriginus, who, 
in the years 1456 and 1457, gathered together a circle of pupils at 
Plassenburg in Franconia. Amongst these was Mathias von Kemnat, 
the chaplain and historian of the Count Palatine Frederick the Vic- 
torious. But the private activity of Arriginus was less important 
than the appointment, which took place at about the same time, of 
the first classical teacher at a German university. Frederick the 
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Victorious, who at the beginning of his reign had introduced realism 
at Heidelberg, resolved in 1456 to restore the credit of the decayed 
Latin language by the nomination of Luder, who was a native of the 
Palatinate, and had pursued his classical studies at Padua. Luder’s 
knowledge of the poets and historians of antiquity had been ac- 
quired at an advanced age, and after a wandering life; but, im- 
perfect as it may have been when judged by a modern standard, it 
nevertheless far exceeded that of the masters of the old schools. Con- 
scious of their inferiority, the Heidelberg faculty of arts put every 
possible obstacle in the way of the new-comer. But Luder enjoyed 
the favour of the Count Palatine and other powerful patrons, and the 
close friendship of the influential Mathias. Thus supported, the 
attraction of novelty enabled him to stand his ground, and to gain an 
important position, though he was often in money difficulties, caused 
to some extent by his own irregularities. In 1460 the great Wittels- 
bach and Brandenburg conflict broke out. The University of Heidel- 
berg was soon almost deserted; and Luder then went to Erfurt, 
where he was well received, and in honour of his classical learning 
matriculated “‘ gratis.” Hence, after a year, he turned towards 
Leipzig, where he found a circle of youths who were zealously 
studying the ancient authors and the Italian classicists, but up 
to that time had worked without the necessary direction. Mean- 
while, in spite of the Count Palatine’s earnest desire, the continuance 
of the war prevented his returning to Heidelberg; and he at last de- 
termined to adopt the safer calling of medicine. He completed at 
Padua the medical studies which he had begun twenty years before ; 
and in 1464 he emerges again at Basil as ‘‘ poeta, medicine doctor.” 
Soon after that he seems to have exchanged the office of a teacher for 
that of a diplomatist. In 1469, Duke Sigismund of Austria intrusted 
him with a complimentary address to Louis x1. of France ; and in the 
following year he appears as aa envoy of the same Duke at the Court 
of Burgundy. The last trace of him is a copy of edifying verses on 
the occasion of a young lady’s entering the convent of Gnadenthal, in 
Basil. In earlier years he had been a scoffer on religious subjects. 
His personal character is not one to inspire any deep interest, still less 
any great respect ; but he deserves attention as a forerunner of the 
great classical scholars of Germany. 


15. Tux sixteenth century is so wide a subject that no one can 
really understand it unless he supplements the teaching of general 
history by particular investigations of the principal events and the 
most remarkable personages of the time. M. Baguenault de Purchése 
has devoted an investigation of this kind to a man whose importance 
was not of the highest order, but who was in the counsels of the King, 
and who exercised one of the most important offices in critical times. 
Jean de Morvillier was born at Blois in 1506. At the age of thirty 
he was Lieutenant-General at Bourges. He became Dean of the 
church in the same town, was nominated member of the King’s 
Council, and in this capacity was appointed one of the judges of the 
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Chancellor Guillaume Poyet in 1545. In the following year, being 
Master of Requests, he was sent as ambassador to Venice by Francis 1,, 
and so took his share in the diplomatic action of France when the 
King, after the peace of Crespy in 1544, endeavoured to embarrass 
Charles v. by his manceuvres at Constantinople and his secret en- 
couragement of the Protestants. The labour was lost. The death of 
Francis left the Emperor perfectly free ; and some years had to elapse 
before Henry u. took up the thread of these intrigues. In 1550 
Morvillier returned to France. He resumed his duties as Master of 
Requests in 1551, and in April 1552 was made Bishop of Orleans, 
It was at that time a privilege of the Bishop of Orleans to release 
the prisoners in the town on the day of his first entering it. Forty 
days beforehand, the intended entry was proclaimed with sound of trum- 
pet; and, from all the country round, the bandits and criminals who 
had eluded the pursuit of justice used to come and surrender them- 
selves as prisoners. Morvillier, however, was not in a hurry to avail 
himself of his privilege. He waited four years before making his 
entry into Orleans, and then abstained from announcing it; the 
result was that only twenty-nine prisoners were released. For a year 
he worked with zeal in his diocese. But the Council required his 
services. He was sent on several diplomatic missions, and had a share 
in negotiating the treaty of St. Quentin in 1559. At this time it only 
rested with himself to occupy the highest office in the kingdom. On 
the death of the Chancellor Olivier, he refused the Seals, which were 
pressed on him by the Queen-Mother and the Cardinal of Lorraine; 
and it was only on his refusal that they were given to L’ Hopital. 

He had gone to his episcopal city, where the States were to assemble, 
when Francis 1. suddenly died, leaving the throne to his brother 
Charles 1x. He took part in the Council which conferred the 
regency on Catherine de’ Medici, but not apparently in the States which 
were opened on the 13th of December 1560. Had he then stayed at 
Orleans, he would soon have been driven away ; for, shortly after, the 
Protestants made themselves masters of the place, and it became the 
bulwark of their party in the civil war. Morvillier, who was in favour 
with the Princes of Lorraine, and had accompanied the Cardinal of 
Lorraine to Rome in 1555, was again associated with him to represent 
France at the Council of Trent in 1562. But he was soon recalled to 
France, and was the first person who was able to give the Queen a 
verbal account of what was passing in the Council. More of a diplo- 
matist than a bishop, he was not slow in attending to his own inter- 
ests. He resigned his bishopric, and devoted himself entirely to the 
Court, where he had an opportunity of rendering important services. 
It was he who gave information of the plot formed by the Protestants, 
at the beginning of the second civil war, to seize the King; and 
shortly after, when the seals were taken back from L’Hopital, they 
were given to him (24 May 1568). He certainly was not a second 
L’Hopital. ‘ Homme d'affaires avant tout, trés-capable de mener & 
bonne fin une negociation diplomatique, trés au courant de la politique 
extérieure, Jean de Morvillier, ainsi que le remarque Castelnau, hésitait 
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en France sur la conduite a tenir vis-a-vis les partis civils et religieux. 
Chose singulitre, pendant les deux années que |’évéque d'Orléans 
fut pourvu du poste le plus important de l’ancienne monarchie, son 
influence se manifesta beaucoup moins que pendant qu'il était simple 
membre du Conseil. I] s’effaca devant l’intervention de plus en plus 
dominante de la reine mére, et se contenta de gémir sur les maux du 
royaume sans avoir la force et la résolution d’y remédier.” Never- 
theless he was not a man who would go all lengths with the Queen, 
and make every sacrifice to keep his place. Though he did not know 
how to resist, he had at all events the courage to stop short before it 
was too late. He resigned his office in 1571, between the peace of 
St. Germain and the massacre of St. Bartholomew. In the massacre 
itself he was not concerned. He did not advise it; but he is respon- 
sible for having, after the act, endeavoured to provide a false excuse 
for it, by suggesting to the King to have Coligny “and his accom- 
plices” tried for conspiracy—a sort of posthumous assassination which 
added hypocrisy to the horror of the massacre. 

Having been minister under Charles 1x., Morvillier continued in 
the counsels of Henry m. At the commencement of the reign, 
he was asked to give his opinion on the conduct to be observed 
with regard to heretics; and he drew up a treatise which makes 
some forty pages in the manuscript of his Mémoires d’Etat, under 
the title, “‘Discours pour savoir s’il est expédient d’arréter par 
les armes le cours de la nouvelle religion en ce royaume.” He 
concludes in favour of toleration, but not so much on grounds of 
conviction as from a feeling of helplessness, experience having 
taught him that every conflict was followed by a settlement less 
advantageous than the one it had disturbed. The events that followed 
were of a kind to confirm his opinion. He witnessed the meeting of 
the States at Blois in 1576, and is said to have composed the King’s 
speech. He also saw the formation of the League, but not its early 
proceedings. In 1577, when on a journey in the wake of the Court, 
he was attacked at Tours by the first symptoms of the disease from 
which he died on the 23d of October 1577. He left a collec- 
tion of papers which exist in manuscript in the Imperial Library at 
Paris, under the title, Mémoires d’Etat de Messire Jean de Morvillier, 
évéque d’Orléans. It is from this unpublished work, and another, 
also in manuscript, entitled La vie de Messire Jean de Morvillier, 
évéque d'Orléans, garde des Sceaux de France, by Nicolas Lefebere 
de Lereau, Councillor of State, that M. Baguenault de Purchése has 
drawn the chief materials of his book; and several fragments of cor- 
respondence which he has added have given it increased value. Mor- 
villier had a literary reputation among his contemporaries ; and as he 
was known to be well informed, he was urged to write a history of his 
time. “Je suis trop serviteur de nos rois,” he answered, ‘“ pour 
écrire leur histoire.” The remark is at once a confession and a con- 
demnation—a condemnation of the kings, and also of their council- 
lor. A man who does not venture to speak the truth of kings when 
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they are dead incurs a strong suspicion of not having spoken it to them 
when they were alive. 


16. M. Dessarprns seems half conscious of the mistake he has 
made in expanding what might have been an instructive essay into a 
rather wordy volume. At least the most original remarks suggested 
by his subject—Les Moralistes frangais du Seiziéme Siécle—are those 
directed to show how and why there were no moralists to speak of in 
that century. To the names of Erasmus, Rabelais, and Montaigne, 
he has only to add those of La Boétie, L’Hospital, Pibrac, Bodin, 
Du Vair, and Charron, none of whom exactly deserves a separate 
place amongst the masters of moral science, though their writings, 
taken collectively, do even more than M. Desjardins seems to imagine 
to prove that the public mind in the time of Luther was, as far as 
abstract questions were concerned, empty, swept, and garnished with 
a very few dull apophthegms. One step, it is true, had been taken 
towards erecting ethics into a separate study: most of the writers 
above mentioned agreed in making morality independent of religion. 
But this, as M. Desjardins points out in the case of Charron, only 
narrows the ground of their substantial inconsistency: ‘ La morale se 
condamnait 4 manquer d’autorité en manquant de principes.” The 
moralists surrendered the principles which had had the authority of 
common consent, and were not yet alive to the necessity of supplying 
their place, since in one and the same vein of empirical scepticism, 
they abjured “all religious belief and all philosophic certitude.” They 
had a taste for moralizing, not a talent for moral philosophy ; and their 
popularity was principally owing to the temper of the times, intelligent 
and not too scrupulous, when it was found pleasanter to scrutinize the 
justice of severe laws than to observe even easy ones. 

According to M. Desjardins, Luther, Montaigne, Calvin, and Eras- 
mus were all under the influence of the same tendency. The corrupt 
manners of which they complain should be met, they agreed, by the 
relaxation, up to a certain point, of the laws, religious or otherwise, 
which could in no other way be kept from constant violation. Of 
course they differed as to the concessions to be made, and still more 
as to the means of enforcing what regulations were preserved. LEras- 
mus wished the practices of religion to be made somewhat easier by 
authority, rather than let consciences be burdened with ceremonial 
sins. Luther, in endeavouring to raise the standard of spiritual dis- 
interestedness, gave occasion to the charge of undervaluing the merely 
moral virtues. Calvin endeavoured to make up for the license which 
a strained application of his doctrine would allow, by strict and in- 
quisitorial rules for the external practice of his followers. Montaigne 
boldly regulated the limits of the desirable by the attainable; but the 
degree of perfection which men will voluntarily attain is represented 
by their individual tastes, as was of course the case with Montaigne 
himself. M. Desjardins’s efforts to extract a moral system from the 
Essais leave it as much a matter of choice as before whether their 
author shall be set down as an inconsistent Epicurean or an incon- 
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sistent Stoic; half his practice and half his precepts would favour one 
view, and half the other. His standard of moral excellence is derived 
from the ideal usages of common life; but, as even this ideal is too 
high for the majority, he qualifies the definition, always trembling on 
his pen, of virtue as the art of happiness, by distinguishing ephemeral 
and true felicity. But where his precepts are sternest—and in the 
matter of veracity they are uncompromisingly stern—they are enforced 
by no sanctions and justified by no arguments. The prejudices of a 
code of honour give rise to notions of duty as binding as those en- 
forced by religious or rational arguments; but, when Montaigne 
attempts to systematize his real motives for adhering to the practice 
“des honnétes gens,” he does not get beyond a general impression 
that what is desirable for society at large must be desirable for its 
individual members. If this had been self-evident or demonstrable by 
experience or plain common sense, Montaigne might have done some- 
thing towards a science of morals; as it is, though perhaps the fairest, 
and certainly the most favourable specimen of the morality of his age, 
he only contributes indirectly to define the problems which were 
reopened by Hobbes and Spinoza in the seventeenth century, and 
which, in the eighteenth, were popularized, not to say vulgarized, by 
different schools, not all more profound than the Essais. 

M. Desjardins is not very favourably disposed to what he considers 
revolutionary tendencies; and he dismisses Rabelais, whose moral 
philosophy is more original than Montaigne’s, with the remark that 
Pantagruel was not read for its good advice. As much of the volume 
as is not taken up with general remarks or criticisms on Montaigne 
and his imitators, Pibrae and Charron, is divided between the poets, 
the historians, and the lawyers of the period. Two or three of the 
last alone have much right to a place amongst moralists. Cujas, 
Dumoulin, and Bodin, were eminent names; and their influence did 
not end with their numerous followers. Whether they begin, like the 
first, by deriving “jus” from “ justitia’’ “ because right is more 
primitive than law,” or, like the second, attack the root of the current 
prejudices against usury, or, like the third, try to find universal and 
philosophic principles in defence of arbitrary power, they sanction and 
exemplify the rising taste for moral investigations. They admit that 
public law and political authority should rest on some assignable 
basis; and, pending its determination, they solve the practical ques- 
tion of the moment as nearly as possible in accordance with the 
system whieh they would each establish if they could. More than 
this no French moralist of the sixteenth century can be said to do. 


17. Mr. Wurrrte is one of those writers who strive to place 
criticism among the fine arts, to write pictorially and suggestively, and 
to raise, by an allied literary process, the same emotions in his readers 
which the reading of the books he criticises excites in himself. He is 
also a favourable specimen of the class ; for his necessarily exaggerated 
outlines are filled in with the results of acute observation and a wide 
miscellaneous knowledge. His book on Zhe Literature of the Age of 
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Elizabeth treats certain topics of the subject with some novelty and 
much truth. In the lectures on Shakespeare, which are the most 
careful of the series, he not undeservedly derides the moral platitudes 
which critics like Gervinus make the central ideas of the plays, and 
lays down, dogmatically enough, but with much plausibility, the sketchy 
outlines of the poet’s personality. He notes the entire lack of any 
distinctively religious character, any character whose main motives are 
religious, in the plays, and thence argues this single want in Shake- 
speare’s own nature—the lack of any distinctive religious interest ; 
and here he is unjust through not also examining whether there was 
not something in the circumstances of Shakespeare’s day which would 
account for his not parading his own religious likings or antipathies 
upon the stage. Of the other dramatic poets of the period Mr. Whipple 
only reviews some of the better known, and adds nothing 
concerning them to the well-worn criticisms of Hazlitt, Coleridge, 
and Lamb. Even in the case of Jonson he is only careful 
to get some idea of the man as a whole, without any con- 
sideration of the development of his character. He presents him in 
his triumphant prime, and to this figure credits the splenetic and 
envious snarls of his youth. Neither among the dramatists nor the 
prose writers does he mention Tom Nash, who nevertheless both as 
a dramatist and as a prose essayist exercised a great influence upon 
his age. Twice he set an example which for a time turned the current 
of dramatic composition into a new mould. The first occasion was 
when Whitgift and Bancroft employed him to ridicule the Puritans, 
and he introduced the Vetus Comeedia, the Aristophanic drama, in 
order the better to indulge in his wild vein of personal satire. From 
1589 to 1592 he must have been in the closest relations with Whit- 
gift, who sheltered him at Croydon during the Plague in 1592, and for 
whom he wrote his single drama which has come down to us, Summer's 
Last Will and Testament. After the Aristophanic drama had been put 
down for some five or six years, he revived it in his Isle of Dogs, the 
form of which Ben Jonson seems to have imitated in his Every Man 
out of his Humour. Nash was less fortunate in this second experiment; 
for he was thrown into prison. Asa prose-writer he began, under the 
same patronage, with his squibs against Martin Mar-prelate ; and in 
them, and in his attacks on Gabriel Harvey, he certainly proved him- 
self the liveliest, and perhaps the wittiest, English prose-writer of his 
day. His loose periods are at least as notable in the history of our 
language as the balanced sentences of Sidney. Mr. Whipple some- 
times speaks of writers with whom he evidently has only a second- 
hand acquaintance. What he says of Lyly proves not only that he 
knew nothing of the Euphues when he wrote, which is excusable, but 
also that he had neglected to make himself acquainted with Lyly’s 
“classic plays,” in which few besides himself discover merely “ fop- 
peries of diction and sentiment,” and “dainty verbal confectionery.” 
He also fails to distinguish between the styles of Lyly and Sidney, 
who in their day were considered to stand at opposite poles of taste. 
But all these deficiencies are accounted for by the fact that Mr. 
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Whipple’s criticisms are exclusively personal ; he judges all language 
from the subjective centre of his own feelings and sense of the 
congruous. That which grates on his modern habits he considers not 
so much a good thing rusted with time as an alloy originally worth- 
less. And he expresses his sentiments in a style which three centuries 
hence would probably be judged to be as stilted and embroidered as he 
considers that of Sidney, who, he says, converts language “from the 
temple of thought into its stately mausoleum.” 


18. In the ordinary narratives of Raleigh’s life, the artistic fire and 
genius of the man are not sufficiently exhibited; yet without recognis- 
ing these qualities it is impossible to explain, on the one hand, his 
magnificence and extravagance, and, on the other, that imperial 
imagination in which he reminds one of Napoleon. Dr. Hannah, in 
his Courtly Poets from Raleigh to Montrose, gives a complete edition 
of all Raleigh’s extant poetry. He thus enables the student to fill up 
the blank in Raleigh’s biography. The poems show the histrionic 
element in the man—his power to assume passion, and to give heart- 
rending expression to imaginary feelings. The chief novelty in Dr. 
Hannah’s book, besides his authentication of Raleigh’s poems, is the 
publication of a fragment of his great poem Cynthia, on the strength 
of the opening cantos of which Spenser complimented him as ‘‘the 
summer's nightingale.” The fragment consists not of any part of 
the original poem, but of a twenty-first and opening of a twenty-second 
book, subsequently added by Raleigh. Dr. Hannah places the date of 
this fragment after 1603. It is abundantly clear that Raleigh com- 
posed it in prison in 1592, when Queen Elizabeth was pleased to treat 
his marriage with Elizabeth Throckmorton as treason to herself, and 
that the author placed the poem in the hands of Robert Cecil to show 
to the Queen. The trust was a happy one; for though it probably 
did not secure the Queen’s sight of the s., it secured its preservation 
among the treasures at Hatfield. It is known that Raleigh previous 
to his marriage was a favourite with the Queen, who, on finding his 
attachment to another, as Spenser says, thought to have slain them 
both, but on reflection awarded them a less punishment :— 


“¢Ts this the faith,’ she said—and said no more, 
But turned her face, and fled away for evermore.” 


It was to soothe this angry mistress that Raleigh employed the 
smooth intervention of Robert Cecil. To him he first of all denied 
the truth of his marriage. ‘If any such thing were, I would have 
imparted it to yourself before any man living: and therefore I pray 
you believe it not: and I beseech you to suppress, what you can, any 
such malicious report. For I profess before God there is none on the 
face of the earth that I would be fastened unto.” But he was 
fastened ; and it soon became incumbent upon him to acknowledge it. 
But now another poetical lie might serve. In July 1592 he wrote to 
Cecil, from the Tower, a letter clearly meant to be shown to the Queen. 
His heart was never broken till now. ‘Once amiss hath bereaved me 
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of all . . . all wounds have scars but that of fantasy [love]; all affec- 
tions their relentings, but that of womankind. . . . All those times past, 
the loves, the sighs, the sorrows, the desires, can they not weigh down 
one frail misfortune? . . . She is gone in whom [I trusted, and of me 
hath not one thought of mercy, nor any respect of that that was,” 
These expressions are the key of the recovered poem. In it he speaks 
of the Queen as still alive, but dead to him. He enlarges upon the 
revenge of womankind. He speaks of his marriage as a frail mis- 
fortune with which love had nothing to do. 
“But thou my weary soul... . 
Dost know my error never was forethought 
Or ever could proceed from sense of loving. 


” 


And so in magnificent imagery, worthy of the age of Shakespeare, 
he mourns over his dead love to the Queen, and the estrangement 
which kills him. All poetry is but feigning, says Shakespeare ; but 
Raleigh carried his feigning beyond the bounds of decency and honour, 
and has set up in it a monument as discreditable to his morals as it is 
honourable to his genius. 

Dr. Hannah has admitted into Raleigh’s works only six poems of 
which the authentication is not satisfactory to him. But, once admit- 
ting those six, he probably might have extended his list. For instance, 
in the poetical miscellany The Phoenix Nest, published in 1593, there 
is a series of eight poems, beginning with the sonnet commencing 


“‘ Those eyes which set my fancy on a fire,” 


all addressed to Queen Elizabeth, in the same style as the fragment of 
Cynthia. Of these, four are admitted to be certainly Raleigh’s; and 
one is admitted as doubtful. If internal evidence is of any validity, 
the three others are his likewise. A still more interesting question 
connected with The Phenix Nest is, whether it contains anything of 
Shakespeare’s? He printed his first acknowledged work in 1593 ; but 
in 1592, as was shown in The North British Review, No. 103, p. 72, 
he was already known to a select circle of friends for his ‘facetious 
grace in writing.” Short poems of his were probably handed about in 
manuscript, a welcome booty to the editor of a poetical miscellany. 
In The Phenix Nest there is a poem on the world, signed “ W. S., 
Gent.;’’ but it shows none of his characteristics except brevity and 
compression. On the other hand, some of the anonymous pieces seem 
to bear the imprint of his style and genius. Dr. Hannah prints one of 
them, ‘“ The Shepherd to the Flowers,” at p: 174, in which ideas and 
expressions are alike Shakespearian, everything in fact but the arrange- 
ment of the rhymes, which has no counterpart in any of Shakespeare’s 
known works. Among the pieces in which the great poet’s hand may 
be suspected are the following :—“ My First-born Love,” p. 94 in Mr. 
Park’s reprint, in vol. ii. of Heliconia ; ‘‘ What else is Hell,” p. 102; 
and especially ‘‘ The Counter-Love,” so like, not only in its beauties, 
but in its indecencies, to some of Shakespeare’s known pieces in the 
Sonnets, and in The Passionate Pilgrim. To these may be added 
the two sonnets, pp. 118, 119, and the pieces, “Divide my Times,” 
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p. 125, and “O Night, O jealous Night,” p. 134, the piece which 
immediately precedes ‘ The Shepherd to the Flowers.” 

Next to Raleigh, Dr. Hannah has taken most trouble with Sir Henry 
Wooton, whose poems he collected many years ago. In the case of 
those authors from whom he only gives a specimen or two, and whose 
works have not been collected before, he gives useful lists of their 
poems, with references to show where each may be found. The whole 
collection is carefully selected and well edited; and the book does 
credit to Dr. Hannah’s scholarship and industry. 


19. EmpLEM-LITERATURE is a branch of art which still wants its 
historian, to treat it generally and in all its bearings, not in its some- 
what forced and altogether restrictive relationship to a single poet. 
Emblems, like coats of arms, are a sort of determinative hieroglyphics, 
pictorial epigrams, representing a topic to the imagination through the 
eye by the picture, as well as through the ear by the accompanying 
verses. They belong essentially to a metaphysical age, when the 
knowledge of nature consists more in a series of mystical and fanciful 
relationships, in a confusion between symbol and reality, and in magi- 
cal receipts for effecting physical changes, than in any orderly arrange- 
ment of facts, or inductive proof of general principles. They lose 
their power over the mind in proportion as magical forms lose their 
imagined power over nature. In the sixteenth century Alciatus ranked 
with Doctors of Divinity as a moral force. Thus Gabriel Harvey, in 
one of his sonnets (1592), says :— 


“ Would Alciat’s emblem, or some scarlet hood, 
Could teach the pregnant sons of shining light 
To interbrace each other with delight.” 


Emblematists, like epigram writers, are rather parasitical creatures 
than original forces in literature. Both live on the poets. They 
choose the most vivid similitudes, or the most terse and pointed 
thoughts of the poet, isolate them, and mould them into a picture or a 
couplet. Originality is the very last thing they aim at. Epigram- 
matist after epigrammatist, emblematist after emblematist, embodies 
the same illustrative similitude in a similar, but slightly varied, phrase 
or picture. They are not fountains of poetical thoughts, but only 
little pitchers in which some drops of the water of Hippocrene may be 
found more or less perfectly crystallized. Lily, with his wonderful 
correspondences between a fanciful natural history and the little world 
of man, is a writer who has a real affinity with them; but to regard 
them as in any sense sources of Shakespeare’s imagery is entirely to 
mistake Shakespeare’s genius. There can be no greater proof of this 
than the exceedingly meagre list of correspondences which Mr. Green 
has been able to collect in his book on Shakespeare and the Emblem 
Writers. And this list, nevertheless, is enlarged by such fanciful sup- 
positions as that Shakespeare probably had some book of emblems 
in his mind’s eye when he spoke of the two-headed Janus, or the 
winged Pegasus, or the candle singeing the moth. Occasionally, the 
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correspondences are only arrived at by a singular misinterpretation of 
Shakespeare’s text. Thus when Coriolanus, embracing Aufidius, 
says, “Here I clip the anvil of my sword,” z.e. Here I embrace the 
body on which I have proved the temper of my sword, Mr. Green 
illustrates it thus: ‘To clip, or cut, z.e. strike the anvil with the 
sword, is exhibited by more than one of the emblem writers ;” and 
he reproduces a picture of a man breaking his sword upon an anvil, 
as an emblem of a man losing a friend by putting him to too hard 
proof—the motto being “ Importunitas evitanda.”’ Nothing can be 
further removed than the cousinship in this instance. The best part 
of Mr. Green’s book is the account he gives of the emblem writers, 
with expensive reproductions of some of their more remarkable plates; 
and the most apposite is a collection of parallel passages between the 
poetry of Shakespeare and that of Whitney, the English emblematist of 
1586. These parallelisms had been already indicated by Mr. Douce 
and Mr. Knight. They are, however, more thoroughly given by Mr. 
Green than by any previous writer. 


20. AN anonymous pamphlet on The Pontifical Decrees against the 
Motion of the Earth has deservedly reached a second edition 
within a few days of its first appearance. It deals in a masterly 
way with one aspect of a historical controversy. It shows that 
in the famous condemnations of Galileo and the Copernican doc- 
‘trine by the Congregations of the Index and of the Inquisition, 
the act was not merely one of those Congregations, but that 
each step of the affair was taken by express command of the 
Pope, that his intervention was official and the decrees Papai, 
and that the arguments and suggestions to the contrary made by a 
school interested in denying these facts are unhistorical, untrue, and 
in many cases absurd. The author selects some of those writers who 
have been considered most successful in explaining away or putting a 
new construction on the matter, and shows how their explanations and 
constructions are in contradiction with the facts, and how the new 
facts which they produce are taken from proceedings of later date, 
which have really nothing to do with the question in hand. It has 
been the custom with some writers to dissolve the official character of 
the decrees in a mist of sentiment, by supposing them to have been (so 
far as the last is concerned) a freak of ill-temper in Pope Urban vm., 
who thought himself caricatured by Galileo in his Déialogo under the 
person of Simplicio. The author of the pamphlet patiently controverts 
this view. He shows that Galileo, in spite of the most palpable false- 
hood and shuffling, was really very leniently treated, as leniency was 
then understood, and that the desire of the authorities of the time was 
to crush the opinion, but not to crush the man. One new fact which 
he states in a postscript is of considerable importance. He pro- 
duces an Index expurgatorius of 1664, in which all preceding de- 
erees about books were collected by order of Pope Alexander vir., who 
prefixed a bull to the volume, in which he “ confirms and approves 
each and every one of these decrees by his apostolic authority.” 
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Among these decrees is that against Copernicus, Didacus a Stunica, and 
Foscarini, who, it is said, ‘ endeavours to prove that the doctrine of 
the immobility of the sun in the centre of the world, and the mobility 
of the earth, is consonant to truth, and not adverse to Holy Scripture. 
Lest therefore such opinion should insinuate itself further to the peril 
of Catholic truth,” all books teaching such doctrines are respectively 
prohibited, condemned, and suspended. 


21. Mr. Marxuam has made a contribution of real value to the 
history of the great Civil War in his Life of the Great Lord Fairfax. 
It was work that needed to be done, and the careful execution of 
which has evidently been a labour of love with the writer. The cam- 
paigns are very clearly explained, and illustrated with some excellent 
maps; the family connections and personal antecedents of the less 
conspicuous characters of the Parliamentary War have been diligently 
investigated, and are given in the notes. In one main object of his 
book Mr. Markham has been thoroughly successful. He shows that 
to Fairfax, rather than to Cromwell, belongs the credit of having first 
disciplined the Puritans and led them to victory; and in particular, 
that the battle of Marston Moor was won almost singly by the northern 
general. Where he breaks down is in the attempt to extenuate his 
hero’s failure as a statesman by exclusive reference to the nobler parts 
of his character. But th2re is not much special pleading of this kind ; 
and what there is seems to arise from the author’s inability to under- 
stand the union of the highest personal and soldierly qualities with a 
want of political forecast and a weak will. Sometimes, too, his strong 
feeling for the Parliamentary side makes him unjust to its opponents. 
It is scarcely fair to blame Prince Rupert for joining a cause of which 
his eldest brother disapproved (p. 151), when that brother was amongst 
the most contemptible of men; and the constant attacks on Charles 
for his correspondence with foreign powers ought to have been accom- 
panied by the admission that France and Sweden had a distinct share 
in inciting to the rebellion. That Lucas and Lisle deserved the death 
to which Fairfax condemned them may be readily granted. They had 
broken parole and shed blood needlessly. But the sole reason Fair- 
fax himself gives for distinguishing between their case as “‘ mere sol- 
diers of fortune” and that of Lords Capel and Norwich, ‘‘ who were 
considerable for estates and families,” ought not to have been passed 
over in complete silence. Mr. Markham’s literary style is often 
heavy, and sometimes inflated. But, generally speaking, the merits 
of the book far outweigh its defects; and the most obvious faults 
are such as a single revision would remove. 

The military history of the Civil War is in several respects anoma- 
lous and curious. When the war broke out there were many English 
and Scottish officers in the country who had served under the greatest 
generals of the day in the most hard-fought battles of that or perhaps 
of any time. Men naturally turned to these as their leaders ; and the 
result was that the Leslies, Masseys, and Urrys, trained in the school 
of Gustavus Adolphus, could not hold their own against the self- 
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taught Cromwells, Fairfaxes, and Hoptons. It was at once a cause 
and a consequence of this that the discipline and tactics of the English 
army were very little influenced by the Swedish model. Gustavus’s 
improvements, the mixture of horsemen and musketeers, and the light 
artillery, made of wood and leather on occasion, found no counterpart 
in England, where a regiment of Urry’s troopers refused at Marston 
Moor to be broken up, while the artillery at Naseby was so cum- 
brous and bad that both sides practically disregarded it. Again, the 
strength of the Swedes lay in their infantry ; the English battles for a 
long time were mere mélées of cavalry, and the footmen had done their 
duty if they stood firm. These considerations explain the difference we 
have noted. ‘Trained officers lost half their value when a campaign 
was made up of engagements of small bodies, who rode to meet one 
another across country, and whose fate turned on the leader’s know- 
ledge of the ground and power of infusing confidence into his men, 
A captain like Fairfax, who had hunted over half Yorkshire, and whom 
the yeomen respected as the representative of a great county family, 
was worth any number of half-foreign Dugald Dalgettys. No doubt, 
after a time, these conditions were reversed. After the adoption of the 
new model, the Parliamentary army was composed of well-disciplined 
men under trained veterans. But by this time the war had been its 
own school; and the native leaders, younger, abler, and equally 
familiar with battle-fields, could hold their own against their early 
instructors. Mr. Markham makes just havoc of one exaggerated re- 
putation, showing up Rupert’s incompetency on every occasion where 
real generalship was tested. On the other side, it must be remembered 
that he was intrusted at twenty-five with the command of large bodies 
of men, and matched with the best officers of the enemy. ‘The Par- 
liament had no nephews to promote ; and Fairfax, who was the youngest 
of its captains, had given signal proof of his merit before the command- 
in-chief was bestowed upon him. Mr. Markham incidentally vindicates 
Cromwell from the charge of dishonestly intriguing to contrive and 
then evade the self-denying ordinance. But, if he is right in saying 
that Fairfax singled him out for service as the one man who could 
not be dispensed with, it goes far to disprove his other opinion that 
Cromwell’s conduct at Marston Moor was disgraced by cowardice or in- 
capacity. After all, the most unfavourable account would only prove 
that he was wounded, and left the field at a critical moment, and 
recovered afterwards. But even a slight wound may disorder or 
disable a brave man for the time ; and anyhow, Cromwell’s withdrawal 
does not seem to have damaged him in his chief's opinion. 

Fairfax’s successes as a general, and his position as a politician, 
belong eminently to the eariy part of the war. There is no reason, 
indeed, to believe that the soldier who won Naseby and reduced Bristol 
would not have played his part equally well in Scotland and Ireland. 
Rather we may perhaps think that it would not have needed a miracle 
to deliver Fairfax as Cromwell was saved at Dunbar. But Fairfax 
never varied from his first principles. He drew his sword in the 
belief that monarchy ought to be limited, and the Church of England 
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reformed; and he sheathed it, disheartened and dismayed, when he 
found that church and throne had been swept away. Were this all, 
it might seem that no reproach rested upon his character. But those 
who remember that in 1648 Fairfax stood pre-eminent above every 
military rival by prestige and rank in the army, and that the cam- 
paigns which really made Cromwell's reputation had not yet been 
fought, naturally ask why Fairfax stood by with folded hands to see 
the King’s execution, the invasion of Scotland, and the Protector’s 
usurpation of power. Is any man of first-rate capacity absolved for 
inaction when the Commonwealth is in danger ; and would it have been 
more difficult for the general to rally troops round him when his fame 
was still fresh, than in 1660 when he decided Lambert’s fate? The 
answer may probably be found in character more than in circumstances. 
It is true Fairfax was now in broken health, and to some extent 
physically disqualified for new campaigns. It is true, also, that the 
larger part of the army would not have followed him against the Par- 
liament. But it is at least highly probable that his immediate and 
energetic opposition to any of the measures just instanced would have 
forced its promoters to hesitate and perhaps abstain. Unfortunately, 
Fairfax wanted initiative. Where a deci-ion was forced upon him, as 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, he would choose a side, and adhere 
to it with stainless loyalty. But when it was possible to withdraw, he 
shrank from the perpetual necessity of deciding complicated problems, 
and winding his way through a maze of political intrigues, and perhaps 
also from the risk of occasioning fresh bloodshed. ‘Too noble to sus- 
pect others till the time for suspicion was past, too happy in his 
domestic circumstances to care for any prize that the game of public 
life could bestow, he was also incapable of understanding that the war 
of principles had not ended at Bristol, and that something more than 
well-meaning and nerveless conduct was required of him. It may 
seem idle to regret the past, and useless to speculate on what might 
have been. But the more justice is done to Fairfax’s military capa- 
city and private virtue, the more impossible it is not to deplore that 
he ouly served England for a small portion of his life. Mr. Markham’s 
picture of him—and it is very vivid—shows us a gentleman to whom 
no story of broken faith or private greed attaches, and a soldier from 
whom Cromwell would have taken orders, “the one absolutely un- 
selfish public man in England,” breaking his sword, and abandoning 
the Commonwealth, because he differed from the policy of its rulers. 
Surely so scrupulous a conscience might have considered whether it 
was quite honourable to let those whom he had led lose all for which 
they had fought. Within two years of the General’s retirement the 
laws and liberties of the country were at the mercy of an adventurer : 
Within ten, a government only more tolerable and even more degraded 
than that which Fairfax overthrew, had been restored. When he died 
in 1671, he may fairly have questioned, judging by the result, whether 
any lasting gain had been won for England; and perhaps the best 
lesson of his life is that neither moral goodness nor intellectual capa- 
city can redeem the want of decision and a strong will. 
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22. Dr. Sroveuton’s two volumes on The Church of the Restora- 
tion embrace the period of English ecclesiastical history from Crom- 
well’s death to the acquittal of the seven Bishops. Like the earlier 
portions on the Church of the Civil War and the Church of the 
Commonwealth, the present work is honourably distinguished by 
undeviating truthfulness of design; and the author perhaps rather 
errs by inclining to think too well of those to whose opinions he is 
most alien, than by misconceiving or misrepresenting their principles 
of action. He has also read widely, and frequently draws from new or 
unpublished materials. Dealing with a portion of history which has 
never yet been adequately treated, he is often able to correct the 
errors of predecessors; and the mere fact that he gives a judicial state- 
ment of the case for the Nonconformists, of whom Neal is only the 
extravagant partisan, makes his volumes of special interest. Never- 
theless they just fall short of the comparatively high standard it is 
reasonable to think they might have reached. The fault of the earlier 
parts was a certain want of definiteness. It is intensified in 7’he Church 
of the Restoration ; and the mind is bewildered by unfinished sketches 
and loosely conceived statements of dogmatic differences. About half 
the second volume is occupied with biographical sketches of divines, 
or criticisms on their works. When the canvas is so crowded with 
figures, distinctness becomes the artist’s first requisite; and the very 
good-nature which leads Dr. Stoughton to extenuate all differences is 
fatal to the precision of his summings up. Neither, it must be added, 
is he always quite clear as to what his antagonists hold. 

The most interesting part of the volumes is that which relates to the 
persecution of Nonconformists. It is written with characteristic mo- 
deration, and gives the impression of summing up fairly the real facts 
of the case. Its chief result is that, after the time when the Act of 
Uniformity came into force, there was scarcely any parish where Non- 
conformists were not persecuted in one way or another, but that at no 
time was the persecution thorough. Here, it might be, the whole 
spirit of a town was so completely in the Dissenting interest, that even 
Puritan gatherings could be held openly; there, a powerful landowner 
interposed to shelter religionists with whom he sympathized. Not 
unfrequently the King was prevailed on to empty the jails by an act 
of grace; sometimes magistrates grew weary of the unpopular duties 
thrust upon them, and would intimidate the spies who laid informa- 
tions. If, in spite of all this, it is certain that many men of eminence 
were debarred the exercise of their only profession, the clergyman’s 
or the schoolmaster’s, and that many died in jail for no worse crime 
than attendance on a conventicle, it must still be borne in mind that 
the party suffered in some degree by its own deliberate choice. It 
courted the scourge, in order that Catholics might be brought to the 
block, and would rather endure persecution for a time than sanction 
the fatal precedent that an Established Church ought not to perse- 
cute. The reaction that followed the Popish Plot did much to sober 
the public sense. Men perceived that Oates and Dangerfield were 
as real a danger to society as Coleman and the Jesuits; and, as the 
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absurdity of the fictitious plans for reducing England was exposed, 
thoughtful politicians awoke to a conviction that the only quarter to 
which France and Rome could look for support was the Court of St. 
James's. Moreover, without here controverting Dr. Stoughton’s opi- 
nion that Baxter and Howe were the two most original divines of the 
century, it may fairly be assumed that the wonderful impulse given to 
physical science by Locke, Newton, Wallis, and Boyle, towards the 
end of the century, did much to withdraw attention from theological 
controversy. The Nonconformist teachers were superseded by a new 
philosophy, while they still thought only of exchanging blows with 
their old antagonists; and the time was near at hand when the active 
speculation of England was to be mostly sceptical. It is a curious 
feature of Dr. Stoughton’s book, that he seems as unconscious of this 
tendency in the times he is describing as were the divines who lived 
in it. Once indeed he alludes to that jealousy of science which is 
not yet extinguished; but he evidently regards it as a matter of no 
significance. 


23. Dr. Picuter’s Theologie des Leibniz is the first work that has ever 
been written on the subject with materials sufficient to justify conclu- 
sions. There have been men whose religious insight was deeper than 
that of Leibniz, and some, though very few, whose theological know- 
ledge was greater; but not one among the moderns has equalled him 
in the amount of general scientific learning with which he approached 
questions of divinity, or in comprehensiveness of genius, or in that 
keenness and elevation of judgment which made him see so clearly the 
defects of the churches while recognising all the value of ecclesiastical 
institutions. So much impartiality in religious controversy has rarely 
been united with so much earnestness, or so free from the reproach of 
indifference. Not even Grotius or Fénelon is so instructive for the 
attitude of his mind towards the claims of the Church. The philo- 
sophical system of Leibniz has lately been discussed by Fischer with 
extraordinary ability; but his theological ideas are still imperfectly 
known. At least twelve volumes have been published within the last 
few years, containing writings by him which were not known before ; 
and much is still unprinted. It was not his way to compose syste- 
matically. He never at any time was thoroughly master of all his 
thoughts. The fertility of his mind was such that the harvest could 
never be completely gathered. New ideas came crowding upon him 
whenever he sat down to write. The progress was as incessant as the 
production. The sluggish pen refused to register the working of that 
exhaustless brain. ‘The wealth of matter made his style confused. 
He was never satisfied with what he had written, and came back to the 
same point, seeking the exact expression to clothe and define his 
thought, and seeking it in vain. He was happier in writing letters 
than in writing books. His letters are not eloquent or brilliant; but 
they are too short to suffer from the want of method and revision; 
and no other correspondence is so instructive. The greater part of 
the theology of Leibniz is to be found in them; and they have been 
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turned by Dr. Pichler to great advantage. He has had access to un- 
published matter, and was in many respects favourably situated to be 
the historian of this great dispassionate divine. A Catholic priest, 
however learned, is seldom free from the entanglement of responsibility 
for the acts of the hierarchy. He feels himself committed not only 
to the cause of a doctrine, divine and true, but to that of an institu- 
tion represented by sinful men; and he becomes anxious to justify the 
works of men as well as the works of God. Attachment to religious 
truth interferes with his attachment to historical truth. ‘Lhe doctrine 
warps the fact. History saves no souls, and must yield to the interest 
of faith that does. All these fallacies have never deluded Dr. Pichler; 
and he has been honourably distinguished for literary integrity as well 
as for untiring industry. He has mastered his subject with a complete- 
ness which no other writer on it has approached. He is even need- 
lessly profuse of sentences from Leibniz, which are often admirable, 
and which do not lose by being taken out of their setting. On many 
points there is nothing to be added, nothing but compression to be 
wished for. 

The great question of all is the exact position of Leibniz in the con- 
flict of the Churches. This is the principal object of Dr. Pichler’s 
attention; and there is nothing in which he has been more completely 
unsuccessful. Nothing in the life of Leibniz is more memorable than 
his long endeavours for the union of Christendom. Above all things 
he laboured for reconciliation and peace, and the restoration of unity. 
He readily and warmly acknowledged the merits of Catholicism, while 
insisting on the need of reforms; and there is no quality more seemly 
in a controversialist than the gift of understanding and appreciating 
the system of opponents. Dr. Pichler is so much more ardent a re- 
former than Leibniz that he apologizes for Leibniz’s admiration for 
Catholicism, and explains it by political causes. He calls him a 
politic divine, “‘ein staatskluger Theologe.” He apparently dislikes 
the systems of the Catholic as well as the Protestant Churches, and 
wishes them not to be developed, united, and perfected, but abolished, 
to make room for a sort of purely German, national Christianity 
(p. 164). It is hardly possible to misunderstand more grossly the 
spirit of Leibniz’s Irenics, or to be more out of sympathy with it. 
Unfortunately Dr. Pichler’s book is written with a polemical purpose. 
He has perverted the theology of the great conciliator into an occasion 
for attacking the Church whose priesthood his attainments fit him to 
adorn ; and in Leibniz’s incomparable labours to unite and to build up, 
he has sought means to separate and to destroy. He has not learned 
the charity and the serenity of his illustrious original, nor practised his 
precept, ‘ ambigua in melius interpretari.” 


24. Tur Germans have from time immemorial been a colonizing people. 
The course of their emigration was interrupted for a time when the 
Carolingian Empire, broken up by internal dissensions, became a prey 
to the Northmen and Magyars; but as soon as the Imperial authority 
was re-established at home, the population began to increase, and the 
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colonizing tendency revived. ‘Till the discovery of America it was 
not possible for the stream to take a westerly direction. For cen- 
turies, therefore, it flowed towards the east ; and large tracts of country, 
originally inhabited by Slavs, thus became German. On the shores 
of the Baltic the settlements acquired a peculiar character. The 
Order of the Sword was already established in Livonia, when the 
Knights of the Teutonic Order, with which it was afterwards united, 
were called in by the Duke of Poland to conquer the country of the 
heathen and warlike Prussians. The conquest was achieved; Chris- 
tianity was forcibly established ; and the possession was secured by 
settlers from Germany. German knights penetrated into Livonia and 
Esthonia; and German traders laid the foundation of flourishing 
towns there. But it was too far off for the peasantry to follow them ; 
and thus it came to pass that the German clergy, nobility, and citizens, 
found themselves face to face with a subjugated native population 
of another race. Herr Bienemann in his lectures, Aus Baltischer 
Vorzeit, has given an animated sketch of the history of these provinces 
—the quarrels of Bishops, Orders, and citizens, and the calamities and 
distress inflicted on the colonies by rebellious subjects, by hostile neigh- 
bours, and by the Danes. The condition of things became worse as 
the German Empire grew weaker and more divided, and the failure of 
religious enthusiasm stopped the influx of Crusaders and emigrants. 
The Reformation destroyed the old ecclesiastical State ; and the 
Order became an anachronism. At last Livonia fell into the hands 
of Poles and Swedes, and was equally deceived and oppressed by both. 
The author describes the resolute stand made by the nobles, in the 
name of their country, for the old laws, which, though solemnly con- 
firmed, were again and again set at nought by the Government; and 
he shows the strong position they took up, and the eminent qualities 
of some of their leaders. The Russian conquest was brought about 
by the violation of the laws of the country on the part of the Swedes; 
and at this point the book ends with the guarantee of ancient rights, 
which was solemnly given by Peter the Great. The author has not 
worked without a political purpose; for his sketch of the past is cal- 
culated to inspire a resistance similar to that which he describes to 
the analogous policy of Russia. But he proceeds on the basis of 
original researches, which have been made within the last few years 
by a distinguished series of scholars and patriots. The sources in 
home and foreign archives have been diligently investigated; and 
these lectures are a matured result of such labours. They were de- 
livered at Reval to the lecturer’s countrymen, and unfortunately are 
too full of merely local allusions to be always easily followed. 


25. Lorp Srannorr’s volume connecting Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land with his own, isin many respects animportant contribution to litera- 
ture. It deals with a period of singular interest, which has never yet been 
worthily described ; and it deals with it in some respects adequately. 
Lord Stanhope intimates in his preface that he has given particular 
care to the portrait of Marlborough; and his estimate is perhaps on 
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the whole that which will be accepted finally. Indeed few can be 
better qualified to pass sentence on an intricate, though rather pas- 
sionless, character than a writer like Lord Stanhope, who unites great 
care in the examination of evidence to eminent freedom from party 
bias in summing up. A historian who is creditably free from small 
inaccuracies, and honourably distinguished by a judicial candour, and 
whose style is singularly limpid and clear, will always take high rank 
among his fellows. Nevertheless there are several palpable defi- 
ciencies in the present volume. The chapters on English domestic 
history are comparatively meagre and weak. The existence of Ireland 
is scarcely recognized. The accounts of battles, so far as we have 
examined them, owe their seeming clearness to the fact that the chief 
manceuvres and operations have been slurred over or omitted. The 
corrections which continental histories supply to English sources have 
‘not been properly investigated. The last chapter, on the Age of Anne, 
is so poor that it is difficult to understand how Lord Stanhope can 
have written it. Whole pages occur throughout the book without a line 
to indicate from what materials the narrative has been derived. Several 
of these imperfections might easily be removed. But some appear to 
be inseparable from the writer; and, if they are rather more apparent 
in this than in his earlier historical works, the reason perhaps is that 
he is painting on a larger canvas, and in his own despite challenges 
comparison with his great predecessor. Macaulay could not have 
written as dispassionately as Lord Stanhope has done about Mazrl- 
borough; but he would have left us in no doubt why one ministry 
succeeded another, how a reaction was possible of which Sacheverell 
was the hero, or what forces were working in the English society of 
Queen Anne’s days. 

An instance of the faults in Lord Stanhope’s narrative will appear 
from a comparison of his story of the battle of Blenheim with the 
French account in Madgett’s Histoire de Marlborough, published by 
Napoleon’s orders. Lord Stanhope begins by giving a good and careful 
account of the ground, and of the position and numbers of the two armies. 
He explains that the Bavarian-French army was practically surprised 
by the English- Austrian, but had ample time to form on the heights 
from Blenheim to Lutzingen. Thus while Eugene was leading the 
Austrian troops on the right against the Bavarians, the English left 
remained under the French fire. As soon as Eugene had crossed, 
the English advanced on the extreme left, and Lord Cutts was 
heavily repulsed from Blenheim. Marlborough, proposing to come to 
his aid, brought his cavalry across the Nebel, a little stream which 
divided the armies, and routed Tallard in a decisive charge. So far 
as we understand it, this account represents the battle to have been a 
movement along the whole English line, decided partly through 
Tallard’s fault in not charging the English while they were struggling 
through bad ground, and partly through the panic which seized the 
French cavalry. In other words, Marlborough’s combinations are 
reduced to a charge, which he ought never to have had the oppor- 
tunity of making. The French narrative is at once more intelligible 
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and more honourable to the English leader’s generalship. It makes 
Tallard’s first mistake consist in arranging the French-Bavarians in 
two armies, with two centres, and four wings of cavalry: his next, in 
shutting up twenty-seven battalions of his best infantry in Blenheim, 
on his extreme right, where their very numbers made many of them 
useless, while the cavalry on their left were too weak to maintain the 
long line intrusted to them. Nevertheless, so strong was the position, 
that Marlborough, whose troops suffered severely from the French fire 
in crossing the Nebel, would probably have failed to force it, if he had 
not occupied the defenders of Blenheim with a feigned attack, while 
he massed his cavalry against Tallard’s left. From the direction in 
which the French fled, it is evident that their flank was turned; and 
their panic was due to the fact that, though superior in numbers along 
the whole line, they were overpowered at the point where they were 
charged. A few battalions of infantry would have arrested the English 
horse, and have given time for the French cavalry to rally. But Lord 
Cutts had occupied the French foot in Blenheim till it was too late 
for them to be drawn out; and this was his real work, to assist Marl- 
borough rather than to be assisted by him. Tallard, as Lord Stanhope 
points out, lets the moment for a decisive charge escape; and it does 
not much matter whether he was absent at the moment in another 
part of the field. His faulty disposition of his troops was the real 
cause of his defeat; and the chances are that the English cavalry, 
even if it had been beaten back, would have rallied behind the foot, 
and renewed the battle. It is a minor circumstance, but in accepting 
the estimate that “thousands” perished in the Danube, as Lord 
Stanhope on the whole seems inclined to do, he is in opposition to the 
mature judgment of San Vitali, who computes the victims only at 
some hundreds. It is doubtful, too, whether Marlborough in person 
pursued the fugitives. The better opinion seems to be that he hurried 
from the field he had won to support Eugene on the left. Generally, 
it may be said that, while Lord Stanhope’s narrative is not actually or 
not greatly wrong, it does not assist the reader to a comprehension of 
Marlborough’s strategy. 

Three years after Blenheim had been fought, Marlborough thought 
it advisable to visit Charles x11., whose victories were exciting alarm 
inGermany. Politically the interview of the two conquerors was not 
very important; for Charles from passion, and his ministers from 
policy, were alike decided to let nothing interfere with the Russian 
war. Lord Stanhope, however, following Coxe, represents Marl- 
borough as gradually winning over Charles by his persuasive powers 
to the English interest, and as distributing fees and pensions among 
the Swedish ministers. Fryxell’s account is very different. ‘“ The 
two men,” he says, “were ill-matched. Charles thought that Marl- 
borough was more of a fine gentleman than a soldier should be. 
Marlborough . . . considered that Charles was more influenced by love 
of personal reputation than by really statesmanlike views.” Of Marl- 
borough's influence on Swedish diplomacy Fryxell knows nothing, 
though he recognizes his good offices with the Emperor. In the same 
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way he rejects the story of the bribes given by Marlborough. It js 
true it comes from the Duke himself; but Marlborough’s reputation jg 
not unblemished in money matters. “ Olaf Hermelin,” says Lord 
Stanhope, “at once accepted the offer that was made him.” “ As 
regards Hermelin,”’ says Fryxell, “he was distinguished for disin- 
terested and honourable conduct, as is abundantly witnessed by his 
own countrymen and foreigners; and it is not very likely that he 
allowed himself to swerve from it on this oceasion.”” Of Count Piper, 
Lord Stanhope says that his scruples were overruled by his wife, 
But Fryxell quotes a letter of. the French minister Torcy two years 
later: ‘“ Piper has always been true to his king, and has not deserved 
the reproach brought against him, of allowing himself to be seduced 
from the path of duty by bribes.” Torey would hardly have written 
this of an English pensioner, and could scarcely have been ignorant 
of an English pension. Piper’s own denial at a later period must also 
be taken in evidence; and above all there is the strong probability 
that so shrewd a politician as Marlborough would divine the Swedish 
plans, which were in fact hardly concealed, and would not care to 
throw money away upon the ministers of a king who always decided 
for himself. Still the matter is to some extent an open one ; and it is 
doubtful whether we shall ever attain to certainty on it. But the 
Swedish view of the question should have been given. 

The most interesting parts of what should be Lord Stanhope’s best 
chapter, that on “the Age of Anne,” are an extract from an unpub- 
lished letter of De Foe, offering to supply evidence against Sache- 
verell’s morals and loyalty, and a passage from an unpublished Memoir 
on the Mistresses of George 1. and George 11., by Lord Chesterfield. 
De Foe’s character for meanness is becoming so well established that 
it will soon baffle apologists. Lord Chesterfield may have shown 
‘good discretion” in leaving his memoir unpublished ; but after the 
lapse of a century there can be little reason why it should not see the 
light. Generally, however, this chapter is taken up with a very 
meagre review of the literature of Queen Anne’s reign, and with 
lamentations over the restlessness of modern times, the division be- 
tween class and class, and the want of openings for young professional 
men. The moralizing parts are very creditable to the writer’s good feel- 
ing, but do not add much to the social history of the period. 


26. M. Léonce pz Laverens is not enly an economist but also what 
the French call “un écrivain,” a correct and elegant writer, who can 
amuse while he instructs. In his recent book on the French econo- 
mists of the 18th century he fixes upon the anecdotical part of political 
economy; and all his stories belong to the lives of interesting and 
sometimes remarkable men. He gives his readers an easy access to 
the knowledge of doctrines, by borrowing from the memoirs of a period 
rich in productions of the kind, which will bear reading over and over 
again. The men of whom he writes are either the immediate pre- 
cursors or the contemporaries and friends of Adam Smith; and their 
school is known as that of the Physiocrats. He has devoted an essay 
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to the Physiocrats in general, and others to the Abbé de St. Pierre, 
Quesnay, the Marquis de Mirabeau, Turgot, the Marquis de Chastellux, 
the Abbé Morellet, and Dupont de Nemours—the principal members 
of the school. Gournay ought to have been added to the list, unless 
he is reserved for a second volume. 

The most interesting of the essays is that on the Abbé de St. Pierre. 
The Abbé was a man of restless imagination, and fertile in inventions, 
of which many were in his own time regarded as utopias, and have 
only been realized after being re-invented a century later. Derided 
even during his life as a “ projector,” he bore the imputation with 
unfailing patience. “ For twenty-five years,” he wrote at the close 
of his life, “‘ 1 have worked in the interest of the public, but without 
eredit, and consequently have been of little service to the present 
generation. Nevertheless my projects will survive ; and many of them 
will be gradually accepted by the young minds who will rise to take 
part in the government; and thus they will become of great value to 
future generations. This anticipation of the future has always been 
an ample recompense to me for my mortifications in the present.” 
The better to inculcate his ideas he adopted a method useful in con- 
versation but intolerable in writing: he incessantly repeated himself. 
Somebody once said to him, “ There are excellent things in your 
writings, but they are repeated too often.’’ He asked to be shown 
some instances, which was easily done. ‘ You see,” he rejoined, “ that 
you have remembered them; if I had only said them once you would 
have forgotten them.” It is from his work Le Projet de Paix per- 
pétuelle, the first volumes of which were published in 1713, that his 
name will be chiefly remembered. The scheme was summed up in 
five articles. Actual possession and the execution of the latest treaties 
were taken as the starting-point; and all Christian sovereigns were to 
be invited to join the alliance. Each ally was to contribute in pro- 
portion to his revenues to a common fund, to be administered by 
plenipotentiaries at the place of their perpetual assembly. The allies 
were to pledge themselves severally not to use force for the settlement 
of their mutual differences, but to submit in all such cases to the 
mediation of the remainder of their body. If any member transgressed 
the laws of the alliance, the remainder were to arm against him, and 
act on the offensive till he yielded and made proper reparation. The 
plenipotentiaries were to regulate the ordinary affairs of the alliance 
by the decision of simple majorities; but the fundamental articles 
were not to be changed exeept by the unanimous consent of the allies. 
These articles substantially anticipate the idea of a European con- 
federation with an arbitrating tribunal, which is new so widely spread, 
and the realization of which is the formal aim of the Peace Societies. 

The essay on Quesnay is very complete, and illustrates both the 
man and his system. Quesnay is known as the founder of the phy- 
siocratic school which M. de Lavergne exhibits in all its details. His 
merits, however, have been a good deal exaggerated; and he was not 
the sole head of the school; M. de Gournay stood by his side, and 
drew away many of his followers. It was Gournay who originated 
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the famous maxim, “ laissez faire et laisser passer,’ which has 
become the economical creed of the free-traders. Much might have 
been said of M. de Mirabeau, “ the friend of humanity,” the father of 
the orator; for he was a man of character, although the traits were 
not always pleasant; and he wrote much and diffusely. The best of the 
remaining essays, however, after those on St. Pierre and Quesnay, is 
that on the Marquis de Chastellux. But his book, which M. de 
Lavergne thinks excellent, scarcely deserves that verdict. His fame 
rests more on his adventures and wit than on his learning. The notice 
of Turgot is very short, probably because so much has been written 
about him before. In the many volumes on the subject it is difficult 
to find an unfavourable criticism on a minister who, though he was 
full of good intentions, never realized any of them. To say of a 
man all good and no ill is to put him in peril of ostracism. 


27. In no other country has there been such a succession of women 
distinguished by their historical influence as in France. Under Henry 
1v. Madame de Montpensier was one of the chiefs of the League. The 
ladies of the circle of the Hdtel Rambouillet, of the time of Lewis xmr., 
have had the good fortune to find so admirable a biographer as M. 
Cousin, who shows, moreover, of what sacrifices for a queen in disgrace 
women like Madame de Hautfort and Madame de Chevreuse were 
capable. In the beginning of the reign of Lewis xrv., Mazarin, on 
signing the peace with Spain, congratulated Olivarez on the frivolity 
of the Spanish women, who contented themselves with making love, 
while in France, he said, there were at least three—the Princess 
des Ursins, the Princess Palatine, and Madame de Chevreuse—each 
of whom was capable of upsetting a whole kingdom. The progress of 
this reign was not favourable to the development of any such inde- 
pendence of character; and the degradation of that of Lewis xv. waa 
manifested when, under his successor, the representatives of the women 
who had lived only for their country or their party drowned them- 
selves in the dissipations of Versailles, and amidst the misfortunes of 
their country and the ruin of their order heedlessly consumed their 
lives at the gambling table. The letters published in the Souvenirs 
d'Emigration de Madame la Marquise de Lage de Volude afford a 
striking example of this kind of existence, and of the power which the 
stroke of misfortune sometimes had to restore the hereditary virtues of 
a dissipated race. 

The book falls into two divisions. One contains the interesting and 
touching contribution of Madame de Lage, the other the somewhat 
grotesque annotations of M. de la Morinerie, the editor. In his 
anxiety that the hereditary character of his heroine should be under- 
stood, he gives her pedigree on both sides to the furthest degree. He 
does not omit to mention that Madame d’Amblimont, the mother of 
Madame de Lage, was first cousin once removed of a remote ances- 
tress of his own; and that it was because this ancestress of his was 
cousin at once to M. de Buch and Madame d’Amblimont, that Madame 
d’Amblimont was related to M. de Buch, to whom she owed her sup- 
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port during the troubles at Bordeaux. While smothering his subject 
in this froth, M. de la Morinerie shows himself incapable of fully 
appreciating the grace and dignity of Madame d’Amblimont. He 
enumerates among her distinctions the good graces of Madame de 
Pompadour, whom he says she might have supplanted in the King’s 
favour. He omits none of the substantial gifts bestowed on her; but 
he is lost in admiration at the supreme favour shown by the King 
and Madame de Pompadour in standing sponsors for her son. It was 
only the religion of loyalty which could gild or excuse the acceptance 
of such a favour; but it is impossible not to see that the woman who 
inspired the devotion exhibited by Madame de Lage to her mother 
must have been high-minded as well as generous and amiable. 

In her early years, however, Madame de Lage had seen but little 
of her mother. Having been brought up by an uncle, she was at 
sixteen years of age attached to the Frincesse de Lamballe, and 
remained so after her marriage three years later to the son of the 
Marquis de Lage. She was one of the few intimates of this Princess 
and the Queen who were fortunate enough to escape the guillotine. At 
the time of the flight to Varenne, Madame de Lamballe was ordered 
to join the Queen at Aix. Madame de Lage accompanied her. At 
Aix they learnt the capture of the Queen; and at the first summons 
the Princess hastened back to share her perils, but was unwilling that 
her young friend should risk life for her sake. Madame de Lage, 
therefore, remained at Coblentz, where she was soon joined by her 
father and husband, and entered heart and soul into the dissipations of 
the giddy band that surrounded her. Madame d’Amblimont dis- 
approved the emigration, and wished that her daughter had returned 
either to the Princess or to Bordeaux. But Madame de Lage stayed 
on till she received news of her mother’s dangerous illness; and 
then no representations could dissuade her from undertaking the 
perilous journey. 

It is here that the manuscript of her souvenirs begins. After many 
dangers and narrow escapes she reached Paris, where, instead of being 
welcomed by her fellow-sufferers, she was implored not to come near 
them. “Mon Dieu, qu'elle ne vienne pas ici; on saurait qu’elle arrive 
de Coblentz, elle me compromettrait,” exclaimed the Queen. She 
remained hidden accordingly in a hotel, under a false name, till she 
could proceed to Bordeaux, not however without having had a parting 
interview with the Princesse de Lamballe, who came alone and in 
disguise to the meeting. It was to be their last; for Madame de Lage 
went on her way, remaining deaf to the assurances that Paris was the 
safest place, and that her mother must now be either out of danger or 
dead. In relating the conversation she adds, “ Had I loved my mother 
less, I should have fallen a victim,” for the court erred in the security 
of Paris. A few days later Madame de Lamballe was massacred, and 
tragical events followed in rapid succession, whilst Bordeaux was 
safe for some time longer. She remained there nearly two years, and 
during the greater part of that time was continually being sought by 
the police. At last she procured a passport and embarked for New 
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York; but the vessel was captured by an English privateer, and was 
sent to Corunna. There Madame de Lage was joined by her 
father and husband. The former fell at St. Vincent; and the latter 
with her younger daughter also died in Spain. In 1800, after an 
absence of seven years, she returned to her mother; and during the 
remaining forty-two years of her life she appears in Germany, France, 
and England, striving to regain some part of her former possessions, 
and meeting almost the same ill success when her requests were 
addressed to Louis xvi. or Charles x., as when they were presented 
to Napoleon. Although the prime intention of these souvenirs is 
purely personal, they have also a historical importance, because 
Madame de Lige’s interest in politics was continually leading her into 
digressions and parentheses about the King and Queen, or the most 
significant figures of the day. The Queen comes out grandly; and 
the utmost measure of the writer’s contempt is reserved for Necker and 
Lafayetie, ‘‘ without whom there would have been no Robespierres,” 
and for Madame de Staél and Madame de Genlis, ‘‘ their orgies, and 
their atrocious intrigues to draw others into their mode of life.” 


28. Proressor Syset’s combative vigour on the field of literature 
is well known. He has exerted it, not without a certain admixture of 
personal virulence, against Waitz, Ficker, and Hermann, and against 
M. Feuillet de Conches; and it was not to be expected that he would 
stop short in his controversy with Professor Hiiffer. His last essay, 
“ Polens Untergang und der Revolutionskrieg,” published in the 


Historische Zeitschrift, is, to say the least of it, a clever stroke. Pro- 
fiting by the liberal administration of the Austrian archives, he has 
inspected the correspondence between Thugut and Ccbenzl; and he 
has had the good fortune to discover a series of documents which 
throw light on the relations of the Emperor Leopold 1. to the Polish 
coup d'état of the 3d of May 1791. The patriotic party at Warsaw 
raised a sudden panic by alleging another partition of Poland between 
Russia and Prussia, and so carried the proclamation of a very limited 
but hereditary monarchy in favour of the Elector of Saxony and his 
daughter. Sybel formerly maintained against Hermann, that Leopold 
11. fomented this coup d’état by secret intrigues, and must therefore 
be regarded as the real author of the Polish constitution of May 1791. 
This opinion he afterwards, in the Historische Zeitschrift (xii. p. 272), 
qualified as ‘ hypothetical;” and he has now modified it by saying 
that, whatever may be thought with regard to the Polish constitution 
and coup d’état of the 3d of May 1791, it still remains indisputable that 
Leopold 11. evinced great warmth and energy on behalf of the new 
order of things in Poland. The correspondence of the Austrian 
ministry with Warsaw and St. Petersburg, which he has made use, of 
shows that Leopold was incessantly at work for the recognition and 
protection of the Polish constitution. This support was not disinter- 
ested; nor is Sybel wrong in attributing Leopold’s intervention to his 
dislike of Prussia. Certainly it was a critical thing to go to war with 
France in conjunction with an ally who was not really trusted. Nor 
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was this distrust of Prussia on the part of Austrian statesmen alto- 
gether unfounded or unjustified. Sybel endeavours to lower the import- 
ance of the partition-convention of the 23d of January 1793, by 
which Prussia and Russia divided the Polish spoil behind Austria’s 
pack, and, to secure her acquiescence, held out a vague prospect of 
the exchange of Belgium for Bavaria, and “ other advantages com- 
patible with the general interest.” But Professor Hiiffer appears to 
be right in regarding this convention as a cunning device for over- 
reaching Austria, and a personal mortification to the Emperor; and 
probably it was the conduct of Prussia in the matter which first 
weakened the alliance concluded against France in February 1792. 
On the other hand, the measures taken by Austria to separate Prussia 
from Russia, Thugut’s intrigues to isolate Prussia, cannot be justified. 
But then his elevation was exactly the Emperor’s answer to the ex- 
clusive Russo-Prussian partition-convention. Sybel has conclusively 
shown what a deep hostility Thugut felt for Prussia. One interesting 
fact which appears from the Austrian documents is that Lehrbach’s 
mission to Berlin in the summer of 1793 was only a feint to keep 
Prussia quiet, while all real hope was on the side of Russia. Lehr- 
bach declared indeed at Berlin that Austria required an aggrandize- 
ment equivalent to that of Russia and Prussia, and asked for Alsace 
and Lorraine as well as guarantees for the eventual exchange of Bel- 
gium for Bavaria. But all these demands, as Thugut acknowledged, 
were simply advanced “ pour amuser le tapis;’’ Austria really expected 
her compensation much rather from the goodwill of Russia than from 
the faith of Prussia. It was not a high or generous sort of policy, but, 
considering all the previous circumstances, it was a natural and per- 
fectly intelligible one. When the reserve and distrust with which Thugut 
regarded Prussia began to be observed at Berlin, the right course would 
have been to put him to shame by assuming an attitude of magnanimity. 
Instead of this, there followed what Herr Sybel (p. 101) calls the 
“prudent order” to the Duke of Brunswick, to cover the German 
territories of the Empire but not to support an offensive action of Austria 
against France. Considering the state of military affairs on the 
Rhine, this order was the most grievous offence possible against the 
alliance of the German powers, which was still formally in existence. 
When, at the close of the year 1793, the projected conquest of Alsace 
turned to a bloody defeat, because the Prussians under Brunswick 
left Wurmser in the lurch, it was natural that the Austrian officers 
should talk indignantly of Prussian treachery. At all events, if the 
German powers are to be weighed against one another in the balance 
_of patriotism, the order from the King to Brunswick not to assist 
Wurmser was a worse crime against the alliance than the alleged 
voluntary evacuation of Belgium by the Austrians in the summer of 
1794. The events of the Belgian campaign of that year formed 
one main topic of the Sybel-Hiiffer controversy. Sybel, who tried 
to raise to a certainty the suspicion of a voluntary evacuation, enter- 
tained at the time by the English and the Prussians, has now 
tacitly retracted some of his more extreme opinions, and thus 
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diminished the real difference between himself and his antagonist, 
Amongst the positions which he apparently abandons is the view that 
the Emperor’s going to Belgium was due to mere ennui. He admits 
it to rest on nothing better than a passage in Luchesini’s despatches, 
to the effect that the Emperor Francis had been bored at Vienna, and 
sought distraction in the Belgian campaign. He further grants that 
the Emperor’s journey and presence was a declaration of the resolye 
to defend Belgium to the last (p. 117). Again, he (p. 116, note) for. 
mally revokes the assertion that the evacuation was resolved on at a 
council of war on the 24th of May. On the other hand, he still lays 
great stress on a memorandum of Mack, which goes through the reasons 
for the evacuation, such as the scanty military reinforcements sent to 
the army of occupation, and Thugut’s marked disinclination to trouble 
himself any longer about the defence of Belgium at a time when in the 
East, at Cracow and Warsaw, the dearest interests of the monarchy 
were at stake. But a negligent or inefficient defence of Belgium, ora 
“want of military unanimity at headquarters” is a very different 
thing from a voluntary evacuation of the country and the desertion 
or betrayal of England and Holland. The conclusion at which 
Sybel arrives, that Thugut cared more for Polish affairs and for combating 
Prussia than for the war against the French revolution (p. 119), is so rea- 
sonable that it would probably be admitted by Professor Hiiffer. But 
such a modest conclusion widely differs from the author’s former one, that 
Thugut wished to drive the Austrians out of Belgium and bring in 
the French. An acquaintance with the Austrian sources has also led 
him to draw the character of Thugut with more forbearance and equity 
than formerly. He neither, like Hiusser, calls him a Vizier, nor, like 
Hormayr, a “crapulous Mephistopheles.” He regards him asa strong, 
clear, self-contained character, free from personal self-seeking, and 
animated by a profound idea of the greatness and high prerogatives 
of the monarchy he served—an echo of the old imperial thought that 
all the kingdoms of the earth owed allegiance to Austria, and that any 
power which resisted her claim was the victim of a moral error. His 
heaviest reproach against Thugut is for his “ groundless” “ suicidal” 
jealousy of Prussia. But the jealousy was not so unfounded as he be- 
lieves ; nor was the policy of the Austrian statesman necessarily suicidal 
because he refused to submit passively to the blows of Prussia. 


29. Dr. A. von Vivenot, who, both as author and soldier, has 
always been a valiant champion of the military honour of Austria, has 
published a work on the battle near Ziirich in 1799, in which he 
attacks the Russian historians in much the same way as he recently 
attacked the “‘ historiography of little Germany.”’ Korsakoff’s defeat 
on this occasion by Massena was an important episode of the Russo- 
Austrian alliance of 1799. The current opinion attributes to the 
Russians the larger share in the campaign of that year, and charges 
the bad arrangements of the Vienna War-office and the general slow- 
ness of Austria with spoiling much that Russian valour and the genius 
of Suwaroff had painfully achieved. This opinion is due chiefly to 
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Miliutin’s History of the War of 1799; from him Hausser has derived 
his hostile criticism of the Austrian operations of the year. Dr. 
Vivenot refutes these accusations generally by the aid of Russian re- 
ports and Miliutin’s own words. He also draws from the reports of 
Wessenberg, Austrian commissioner at the head-quarters of Korsakoff, an 
eye-witness of the battle, and from a manuscript record of an Austrian 
oficer on the staff of Hotze’s corps. He shows that Korsakoff scorn- 
fully set aside the wise dispositions of the Archduke Charles, that he 
had no knowledge of the local difficulties of Switzerland, and that he 
considered the whole country as an immense fortress, only to be taken 
by storm. The Archduke Charles had planned an extensive combina- 
tion of movements to compel the enemy to evacuate Switzerland, 
and in August 1799 had actually compelled Massena to draw back 
on every point. But Korsakoff rejected all these dispositions, and 
arranged his forces on entirely different lines from those which had 
been occupied by the Austrians. The Archduke Charles pointed out 
to him on the map the positions of the Austrian troops, and told 
him what force each required. But, whenever the Archduke named the 
number of battalions, Korsakoff muttered to himself the word “ com- 
panies.” The Archduke, fearing to be misunderstood, corrected him, 
and laid a particular stress on the word “battalions.” ‘“ Exactly,” 
replied Korsakoff, ‘‘ Austrian battalions or Russian companies.” This 
national conceit was singularly shown in Korsakoff’s rejection of the 
advice of the Austrian veteran Hotze, to wait till he was joined by 
Suwaroff, who was returning from Italy, and then to reconquer the 
smaller cantons, by attacking Massena’s position in the rear. But 
he risked a total defeat by assuming the offensive before the arrival 
of Suwaroff. He resolved to charge with the bayonet the positions of 
Massena on the Albis mountains. The French commander, it may be 
imagined, was much less willing than Korsakoff to wait for the arrival of 
Suwaroff. By asimultaneous attack on every point of the line, he baffled 
the plan of the Russians, who were wholly unprepared for such a turn 
of things. On the 25th of September he repulsed the left wing of 
Korsakoff’s army to the very gates of Ziirich, and on the 26th drove 
the Russians out of the town. Their retreat speedily changed into a 
thorough rout. Korsakoff possessed just enough presence of mind 
to send a flag of truce to Massena, with proposals for surrender and 
for a general armstice ; but he immediately decamped with a squadron 
of hussars, and when his emissary, Colonel Paravicini, returned, he 
found the Russian hero in hed at Eglisau, where he received Massena’s 
answer with manifest symptoms of anxiety and dismay. The loss of 
the battle of Zurich had a fatal effect on the whole campaign. It 
shut up Suwaroff in the mountain passes of Glarus and Grau Bund, 
and lost to the Allies the whole of Switzerland, ‘“‘ in consequence,” 
as Wessenberg says, “not of an ordinary defeat, but of a thorough 
rout, and an unexampled confusion which began in the head of the 
Russian General, and spread through the ranks of his officers and 
soldiers,’’ 

Dr. Vivenot describes the frivolity, rudeness, and ignorance that 
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reigned at the head-quarters of Korsakoff, where, if Miliutin is to be 
believed, the very flower of the Russian army was to be found. He 
acknowledges the valour of their infantry, but blames their inca- 
pacity and the heavy movements of the cavalry. He shows that 
there was a total want of discipline and military training in the 
Russian army. Korsakoff’s utter ignorance of Switzerland induced 
him to retreat along the very same road by which he had entered the 
country. By this means he actually sacrificed all the positions on the 
Thur, the passages of the Rhine at Biisingen, Diessenhofen, Stein, 
and Constance, and his connection with Suwaroff, thereby setting the 
crown on his foolishness. Dr. Vivenot also deals severely with 
Suwaroff. He recals the fact that on receiving intelligence of the 
defeat of his colleague at Ziirich, Suwaroff vented the whole of his 
indignation against Austria, and accused the Emperor Francis, “ the 
owl” Thugut, and the Archduke Charles, of plotting against Russia. 
The Russian General, he says, was “a man without self-control, both 
in his hatred and his love, vain of his originality and of his European 
reputation. Miliutin has absurdly called him a modern Belisarius; 
but, in fact, he was an intriguer, who deeply wounded the friendship 
between Austria and Russia. While his reports to the Emperor 
Francis were couched in terms of the most servile compliment, to his 
own Czar he always wrote like a bitter enemy of Austria. It would 
no doubt have been better if Austria had never invited the Muscovite 
to command her army. She had generals of her own who, for that 
year at least, and till the coming of Bonaparte, would have proved 
themselves as good commanders.” 


30. ADMINISTRATIVE organization is of two kinds—the unitary, which 
prevails in France, Italy, and Spain; and the collective, which prevails 
in countries of Germanic origin. On the Continent it is the unitary 
service, properly speaking, which is called bureaucratic; while in 
England the board is essentially collective. In France, indeed, the 
word bureau is sometimes taken in a collective sense, for the president, 
the vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer, and collector of a society. 
But this is an exceptional meaning; the ordinary sense, that which 
has given rise to the term bureaucracy, is as follows :—A functionary, 
whether minister, prefect, or other, is charged by law with a branch 
of the public service ; he has both the power and the responsibility, 
and everything is done in his name; but, as he cannot perform all 
the work alone, he engages auxiliaries, who are themselves without 
power or responsibility, and whom he chooses and dismisses at pleasure ; 
these auxiliaries are organized into groups called bureaux. England 
possesses this kind of organization ; but she has also collective adminis- 
trations—committees, councils, boards in the English sense. These 
bodies consist of several functionaries, of whom each may have his 
peculiar province, but does not generally decide by himself: as a rule 
the decision emanates from the committee, and the majority makes 
the law. 

The unitary form which prevails in France is for the most part a 
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creation of Napoleon 1., although the intendants, to whom the modern 
préfets have succeeded, were unitary functionaries. Napoleon’s prin- 
ciple was that to give advice is the function of numbers, but to ad- 
minister is the work of one. The great autocrat kept especially in 
view the easy realization of his schemes; but his opinion might have 
been influenced by the failure of the collective departmental adminis- 
trations which had been organized by the republic under the name of 
directories, after the manner of the central executive power. M. du 
Chatellier, in his Administrations Collectives de la France, explains 
the character of these directories. He begins with the institutions 
anterior to the republic, and then describes the republican institutions 
up to the Empire. It is to be regretted that he does not pursue 
his subject down to the present day. He seems to think that there is 
now in France no collective administration at all, which, though true 
in a general sense, is not true absolutely, or without exceptions. His 
work aims at proving the advantages of decentralization, a question 
which in France is much discussed just now, and is likely to remain 
so for a long while. At present it is only the educated and intelligent 
class who feel the need of decentralization. The idea does not come 
home to the mind of the peasant. He has not a sufficient sense of 
independence, or a sufficient knowledge of his rights, to make the pro- 
posed measures efficacious. Indeed, in a sense, decentralization is 
rather a political habitude than an administrative organization; and 
even the most liberal laws are of little value to men who do not know 
how to use them. 


31. Ir is not without a certain air of self-importance that Herr von 
Klinkowstrém, the editor of the new collection from Gentz’s literary 
remains, announces his intention to amend and supplement the col- 
lections made by his predecessors. In his devotion to his hero he 
has somewhat presumed on the patience of mankind. He has spread 
over 189 pages what might perfectly have been compressed into 15. 
Whatever may be the fame of men like Thugut, Cobenzl, Senfft, Adair, 
and others, to whom Gentz’s newly published letters were addressed, 
it does not justify the publication of trivialities. The first six pieces 
in the book have already been published by Mendelssohn. Number 7 
contains a report to Count Stadion on the consequences of the cata- 
strophe of Jena, on which better and more thorough information is 
contained in Gentz’s Diary of 1806, and in his letter to Prince Lob- 
kowitz, published in the 32d volume of the reports of the Academy of 
Vienna for 1859. Number 8 concerns the regulation of the French 
war contribution, and is wholly unimportant. The correspon- 
dence with Kollowrat, Johnson, and Gitzen (10-20) might equally 
have been omitted; Gentz’s Diary shows the feelings with which he 
regarded the events of 1809. In the appendix, indeed, Herr Klin- 
kowstrém gives some highly interesting details respecting the conclu- 
sion of the peace of Schénbrunn (p. 155). They confirm the opinion 
expressed by Bignon, and by Gentz in his Diary, that Napoleon ex- 
torted the assent of the Emperor Francis by threatening to make him 
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abdicate in favour of his brother the Grand-duke of Wiirzburg; but 
their historical value is diminished by the fact that the name of the 
diplomatist from whose private papers they are derived is not men- 
tioned. ‘The most important part of Herr Klinkowstrém’s collection 
is the series of letters and reports to Metternich (20-25); but Gentz’s 
hostility to the Bourbons, his apprehension with regard to the secret 
aims of the allies of Austria, and his fear of the annexation-policy of 
Prussia (p. 56), were already known from his letters to Pilat. In his 
very characteristic paper of the 15th of February 1814, he discussed the 
isolated position of Austria. Her political interests, he maintained, were 
opposed to the restoration of the Bourbons, warmly insisted upon by 
some of the other allies, and required, on the contrary, an equitable 
arrangement with Napoleon. Thus, on the most important of all 
questions—the occupation of the French throne—she found herself 
in the position of being compelled to sacrifice either her own un- 
doubted interests or her agreement with her allies. Bliicher’s march 
on Paris was really directed no less against Austria than against 
Napoleon (p. 72). The coalition had done, and more than done, its 
work; and its fall was a matter of indifference. Even a Napoleon 
was entitled to justice and equity; and in very self-respect it ought 
to be remembered that this Napoleon had been acknowledged as an 
emperor and sovereign. ‘ Although for the moment the maxim had 
become current that everything was lawful against such a foe as Na- 
poleon, yet later results and more mature reflection would soon re- 
establish the better conviction that, even in dealing with the wicked, the 
dictates of justice cannot be violated with impunity.” After the let- 
ters to Metternich come those to or from Bombelles, Nagler, Bubna, 
Stiirmer, and Senfft, all about matters merely personal, and without 
any historical interest (25-42). No. 43, an extract from a letter of 
Walmoden, gives his judgment as a soldier with regard to the posi- 
tions of the allied armies in the spring of 1813. But no kind of his- 
torical interest attaches to the correspondence of a vain, incapable, and 
intriguing hospodar like Caradja (46-67). Whether such a Phanariot 
maintained his position, or fell for want of money enough to bribe the 
Diwan, is a matter of no consequence ; and it is only to be deplored that 
from 1812 Gentz should have consented, for the sake of money, to carry 
on a diplomatic correspondence with him, in the course of which poli- 
tical secrets of an inferior order occasionally leaked out. That Gentz 
regarded the modern Greeks as a set of knaves, and saw in Capodistrias 
a “pest of Europe,” has been long known. Herr Klinkowstrém’s his- 
torical notes contain a few interesting details with regard to the posi- 
tion of north-Germans such as A. Miller, Jarcke, and Schlegel, who 
like Gentz had come to Austria to seek employment, but met with 
little success or encouragement. Gentz himself had to struggle with 
the numerous prejudices of the old Austrian bureaucracy, who saw in 
him a dangerous intruder, and could not forgive his not being a 
“trained ” Austrian official. The distrust with which he had been 
received into the Imperial service clung to him till his death. His un- 
pardonable misfortune was that he had a mind and ideas of his own. 
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32. Tue treatise on the foundation of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, published by M. Hymans, as a first volume of his poli- 
tical and parliamentary history of Belgium, has been almost imme- 
diately followed by a new exposition of the same subject by the indefa- 
tigable Belgian historian M. Théodore Juste, in his Soulévement de 
la Hollande en 1813, et la Fondation du Royaume des.Pays-Bas. Of 
the two works, that of M. Juste is decidedly the better. Though he 
has been as sparing as his predecessor in the use of manuscript 
materials, he has more thoroughly investigated the printed sources, 
whether Dutch, English, or German; his narrative is, upon the whole, 
free from serious faults; and his judgments, especially of persons, are 
generally independent, and well founded. Still, his book is not com- 
pletely satisfactory; nor does it reach the height to which the author 
has attained in other works, such as his history of the States-General 
of the Netherlands, and his biography of Leopold1. His knowledge 
is inexact with regard to the constitution of the United Netherlands 
Republic, and the political changes which took place there after 1795; 
and this shortcoming not only mars his account of the Dutch revolu- 
tion of 1813, but further makes his introduction on the reign of King 
Lewis a hors d’ceuvre, though the monarchical and constitutional 
unity which was then established really determined the character of 
the constitution of 1814, and its developments. A still greater 
defect is the author’s failure to weigh carefully the value of that 
union between Belgium and her northern neighbour, which Europear 
diplomatists had so much at heart. By his varied researches in 
general Belgian history, from the time of Charles v. to the pre- 
sent day, M. Juste was particularly qualified to examine the argu- 
ments on both sides of this question, and to form a critical judg- 
ment on the action of the Congress of Vienna, and the fundamental 
law of 1815. Instead of doing so, he contents himself (pp. 280-285) 
with reproducing the views expressed by Benjamin Constant in 1817, 
in his Tableau politique du Royaume des Pays-Bas—views which be- 
long altogether to the politics of the day, and assign to momentary 
difficulties and errors the same importance as to the permanent and 
essential relations and characteristics of the two nations. His own 
opinion, however, appears from this quotation, and from a few words 
which accompany it. He thinks that great and wise ideas suggested 
the foundation of the kingdom of the Netherlands; he sees in it a 
revival of the glorious traditions of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; and he believes that, by a liberal policy, King 
William 1. might have established his throne, and won himself a 
lasting reputation. This opinion, which is a favourite one among the 
Belgian Liberals, appears to rest not on an impartial survey of the 
facts, but almost exclusively on a misappreciation of the strength of 
the clerical element in Belgium. In the united state the Catholic 
clergy could never have attained to so high a degree of political im- 
portance; and this fact, combined with the elements of national and 
material antagonism, made it doubtful from the first whether the king- 
dom of the Netherlands could stand. 
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33. Since the death of Otto Abel, Herr Springer has stood nearest 
to Dahlmann among the younger race of German scholars: and he ig 
fairly entitled to the privilege of being his first biographer. It jg 
perhaps to be regretted that the task has not fallen to one of the 
older generation; but, though peculiar interest would have attached to 
a life of Dahlmann from the hand of one of “ the Géttingen seven,” it 
must be allowed that Herr Springer has performed his work with great 
ability and judgment. Dahlmann’s family have given him every assist- 
ance, placing at his disposal all the literary remains of the deceased 
scholar, as well as his large family correspondence. Even with such 
abundant materials as these, however, it is no easy thing to do justice 
to a character of Dahlmann’s type. He belonged to a class of Ger- 
man scholars, now fast disappearing, who combined learning and action, 
theory and practice. He could not endure the thought of yielding to 
violence and success, and teaching others that mere power was law; 
this, he said, would be “seinen Zuhérern Lug und Trug fiir Wahrheit 
zu verkaufen.” His moral energy had been trained in the school of 
suffering. Herr Springer describes the toil and hardship of his youth 
while he was battling against the national prejudice which assailed a 
young German at Copenhagen, and explains his difficult position with 
regard to the Danish Government when the influence of his uncle 
Jensen obtained him a professorship at Kiel. He had incurred the 
royal displeasure by a speech made on occasion of a commemoration 
of the battle of Waterloo; but, though he was warned of the conse- 
quences of his persistence, he deliberately refused any attempt at a 
reconciliation with the King. As secretary of the Permanent Deputa- 
tion of the Schleswig-Holstein nobility, he tried in vain to obtain a 
hearing for the Duchies at the Bundestag; and indeed the constitu- 
tional politics of Schleswig-Holstein in the earlier decades of the pre- 
sent century are so closely connected with his name that his enemies 
have attributed to him the very existence of a Schleswig- Holstein 
question. The political conflicts in which he became involved were 
not without their effect on his temper and personal bearing. At first 
sight men were repelled by his apparent gloom and austerity. There 
was nothing attractive in his manner. He seemed stiff, distant, and 
reserved. Nevertheless, beneath the surfaee, he preserved a warmth 
and tenderness of heart; and the pictures of his domestic life, his re- 
lations with his second wife, his children, and his Gottingen friends, 
are among the best drawn in the boek. The publication of his love- 
letters at p. 249, shows that Herr Springer has considered the amuse- 
ment as well as the information of his readers. 

Niebuhr’s last letter to Dahlmann (p. 295), with the date of Novem- 
ber 1830, is an interesting point in the book. The July revolution 
had separated the two friends, who had formerly been in general 
agreement in politics as well as history. Niebuhr saw everything in 
its worst light, deplored the weakness of governments and individuals 
in yielding to the revolutionary spirit, and went so far as to consider 
Dahlmann a demagogue in disguise. His death on the 2d of January 
1831 prevented a complete rupture. The great historian of antiquity 
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knew his friend very imperfectly when he accused him of complicity 
with the French “ bagauderie,” and called him a revolutionist “a la 
Lafayette.” Dahlmann thought that revolution was better than re- 
action. ‘‘ Soll es einmal sein,” he said, ‘so will ich lieber am hitzigen 
als am kalten Fieber sterben;” but he was very far from being a 
revolutionist ex professo. When the revolution broke out at Géttingen, 
he proposed to put it down by force. His parliamentary speeches, his 
articles written for the Hannéversche Zeitung, and his book Die Poli- 
tik, show a mind free from all excesses of popular passion. His 
high idea of royalty, and his admiration for the English constitution, 
were combined with a thoroughly German dislike of France; and he 
held the chief source of all French political troubles to be the 
absence of monarchical institutions on the basis of a landed nobility, 
and the want of moral freedom” which characterized the people. 
Only a reckless violation of political right could have alienated so 
faithful a champion from the royal cause, The occasion was given 
by the revocation of the Hanoverian constitution of 1833 by King 
Ernest Augustus, when Dahlmann and his six famous colleagues—the 
two Grimms, Gervinus, Ewald, Albrecht, and Weber—entered a pro- 
test, in consequence of which, by a royal rescript of the 12th of De- 
cember 1837, they were dismissed and banished. The University of 
Gottingen endeavoured, by the Rotenkirch deputation, to clear itself 
from any imputation of complicity with the protest; but the students 
showed their sympathy by taking the horses out of the Professors’ car- 
riage, and dragging it over the bridge towards Witzenhausen. The 
German nation heartily welcomed the exiles; and their courage and 
self-sacrifice produced a salutary effect on the public mind. The 
account of the protest of “the Géttingen seven ”’ is one of the least 
satisfactory parts of Herr Springer’s work. The copious materials at 
his disposal would have enabled him to treat it in a matter more in 
proportion to its importance. 


34. Tux new edition of the works of Charles Dunoyer is edited by 
his son, M. Anatole Dunoyer, Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Berne. It is to be completed in five volumes, and has 
been begun by the publication of the second. The editor has added 
notes of two kinds to his father’s work: some are comments by the 
author, extracts from revised .copies, or corrections found among his 
father’s papers; the others are historieal or other illustrations, to ex- 
plain, when the original occasions of publishing have been forgotten, 
the facts and circumstances necessary for an understanding of the 
text. Dunoyer’s great work, La liberté du travail, which will enjoy 
a lasting reputation, is to appear in the third volume. The present 
one gives a number of essays and memoirs which merit preservation, 
and which implicitly contain the whole system of the author. Some 
of them also develop certain parts of it, and apply it to particular 
cases. The minor works appeared about fifty years ago in the 
periodical Le Censeur européen, and then attracted much attention. 
But their interest has diminished by the lapse of time ; and what was 
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then greedily devoured by the public will henceforth be sparingly 
consulted by the historical student. 

The most remarkable essays in this volume are the following:— 
on public instruction in France, the political teaching of economical 
systems, on public loans, a fragment on economic criticism, a com- 
parison of the spirit and methods of France and England with regard 
to public works, and especially with regard to railways, on the conver- 
sion of public funds, on the freedom of international trade, on the 
limits of political economy, on production, and on the legal regulation 
of workin England. The charm of these essays is not altogether to be 
explained by the orthodox views which they contain. Dunoyer had ideas 
of his own, and the gift not only of presenting them clearly, but also of 
making them flow from their first principles with a precision similar to 
that of Bentham. In certain respects he may be called the French 
Bentham. There was a marked analogy between the methods of the 
two men; but Dunoyer did not carry it so far as the English utili- 
tarian. His mind was not, so to say, so finely laminated as Benthaw’s; 
he satisfied himself with splitting the hair once, while Bentham would 
split the splittings a hundred times. The character of the French lan- 
guage, and perhaps also of the French public, imposed a limit on 
Dunoyer’s analysis; it only goes so far as it can be followed with in- 
terest and without trouble. 

One of the points in which he has particularly distinguished himself, 
is his definition, or rather limitation, of political economy, the boun- 
daries of which he widely extends. He was the stanchest champion 
of “ immaterial products,” and maintained against the most conspicu- 
ous economists of his time that wealth consists not only in material 
objects conquered from nature, or transformed by the hand of man, 
but also in talents, knowledge, and useful or pleasant accomplishments. 
For him, the government was a producer of security, the doctor a 
producer of health, the professor a producer of learning, and so on. 
When reproached with extending political economy beyond its just 
limits, and trespassing on the ground of other sciences, his answer is 
that he simply studies the economical import of the professions in ques- 
tion, and regards them in no other point of view; that when he speaks 
of the professor, he does not busy himself about the method of instrue- 
tion, nor about the science of medicine when he mentions the doctor; 
but that he only considers the effects of health and learning on the 
public conditions of prosperity. Besides, economical science may lay 
down certain precepts for those who exercise the liberal professions. 
In these professions there are buying and selling, competition, and 
perhaps monopoly; and certainly demand and supply produce their 
habitual effect. The producers of immaterial products understand this 
perfectly, and take advantage of it. 

Dunoyer was an original thinker; and his works may be read with 
profit, apart from all question of the soundness or unsoundness of his 
ideas. His method is suggestive; it stimulates research and tends 
to make the student think out conclusions for himself. 
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35. Tne party history of the United States for the last forty years 
is reflected with tolerable accuracy in the estimation in which the 
character and memory of Daniel Webster have been held at different 
times by his countrymen in the Northern States. Before 1850 his 
name was associated with the Constitution of which, in its national 
sense, he had been the most eloquent exponent; and his universal 
popularity testified to the almost religious veneration in which that 
instrument was then held. By 1850 the Abolitionists had become a 
power in the North; and the worst possible passport to their favour 
was the desire to maintain a Union which they rightly thought to be 
the type and parent of later concessions to the slave-holding interest. 
The compromise measures of 1850, with their causes and conse- 
quences, fill a large part of the second volume of Mr. Curtis’s Life of 
Daniel Webster. They made Webster for a time the best hated 
man in the United States; and there are many of his countrymen 
who still regard him as a renegade from the cause of freedom. The 
civil war brought a new class of opinions into prominence. The 
Union, which so long as it worked favourably for the Slave States the 
Abolitionists had called a “ covenant with hell,” became the object 
of enthusiastic devotion as soon as it admitted of being used for the 
opposite end; while with the great body of the Northern people the 
determination to re-conquer the South found a convenient justification 
in love for the Constitution. Thus Webster’s earlier speeches again 
became the text-book of popular oratory, though it may be doubted 
whether their author would have found himself any more in sympathy 
with the Abolitionists who quoted him during the war, than with 
the Abolitionists who had denounced him ten years earlier. It 
is true that the policy which had originally been supported by the 
laiter was one against which Webster had decidedly set his face, as 
calculated to break up the Union; but the means employed to reduce 
the South to submission, and the spirit in which the Government has 
been carried on since the restoration of peace, are not less opposed to 
the principles he consistently maintained. 

The year 1836 had seen the beginning of two movements, which, 
starting from opposite poles, were in the end to prove equally disastrous 
to the Union as it then existed. The battle of San Jacinto virtually 
established the independence of Texas; and certain members of an 
Anti-Slavery Society, who were also constituents of Webster, gave 
him formal notice of their intention to agitate for the abolition of 
slavery “ by moral means.” The way in which these two events pro- 
mised to react on one another was this :—Texas, once separated from 
Mexico, would naturally tend to become a part of the United States, 
by emigrants from which it had been largely settled. So enormous an 
addition to the slave-holding region of the Confederacy was certain, in 
Webster’s opinion, to bring the whole question of slavery within the 
sphere of Congressional discussion; and the spirit in which this dis- 
cussion would be conducted on both sides could not fail to be greatly 
influenced by the existence of an avowed Abolitionist movement. 
Webster determined, therefore, to oppose with all his strength the 
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admission of Texas into the Union. For some years nothing was 
heard of the project; but, in the winter of 1843, a treaty of annexa- 
tion, which had been secretly negotiated under President Tyler, was 
sent to the Senate. The particular proposal was rejected on the 
ground of a pending dispute between Texas and Mexico as to the 
western boundary of the former. But the Presidential Election of 
1844 turned partly on this question; and it was not Webster’s fault 
that it did not do so altogether. The Democratic party chose 
Polk for their candidate, over the head of Van Buren, for no 
other reason than that while Polk was, Van Buren was not, an 
advocate of annexation. The Whigs could not persuade them- 
selves to take up an equally determined position on the opposite side, 
The choice of the party fell on Clay instead of on Webster; and the 
Convention, in declaring its principles, made no mention of Texas, 
Upon Polk’s election the outgoing administration determined 
on anticipating the policy of their successors. Before the 4th of 
March 1845 Congress had adopted joint resolutions, admitting Texas 
as a Slave State, and pledging the United States to allow at least four 
more States to be formed out of the newly annexed territory, in all 
of which, if lying below the line of 36° 30’, slavery was to be allowed. 
At this time Webster was not in the Senate ; and he had consequently 
no opportunity of giving adequate expression to his opposition to this 
measure. But the events that followed only deepened and justified 
his hostility to it. The admission of new Slave States made it impos- 
sible to treat slavery as a merely local question, affecting ouly the 
States in which it originally existed. The Abolitionists could now 
resort to the argument that so long as slavery was recognized within 
the Union the citizens even of those States which rejected it for them- 
selves might be made instrumental in imposing it on others. Nor was 
this an accidental result merely. The consolidation of the slave power 
in the Union was the real motive for annexing Texas; and this vast 
addition of slave territory was the natural occasion of that “ sectional 
conflict” which was afterwards to work so much mischief. 

This point, or rather the close of the Mexican war three years 
afterwards, marks the extreme of Webster’s approximation to purely 
Northern ideas upon slavery. He had set himself to resisting all 
measures that tended to make slavery a matter of political controversy ; 
and inasmuch as, down to 1850, such measures had all come from the 
South, and been framed in the pro-slavery interest, it was assumed by 
many of his friends that whatever turn the controversy might take 
he would always be the representative of Northern views. To 
these persons what was thought his defection in respect of the Com- 
promise measures of 1850 came as a terrible surprise. From that day 
till his death his consistency was the subject of much heated argument; 
and the feeling of a great part of the Northern public towards him is 
still perhaps fairly expressed in Mr. Seward’s description of him as “a 
great statesman now dead, who for a large portion of his life led the 
vanguard of the army of freedom—of freedom in the Territories of 
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freedom in the States—and who, on the day when the contest came to 
a decisive issue, surrendered that great cause.” 

The Compromise measures were Clay’s work, and were designed as 
a final settlement of the slavery controversy. California, which had 
recently asserted its independence of Mexico, was to be admitted as a 
free State; New Mexico and Utah were to be organized as territories 
without any prohibition of slavery; the resolutions of Congress allow- 
ing four Slave States to be formed out of Texas, south of the Missouri 
Compromise line, were to be maintained; and fresh facilities were to 
be given for the recapture of fugitive slaves. Webster has been charged 
with inconsistency in allowing new territories to be organized with no 
proviso against their ultimately becoming Slave States. But this 
accusation overlooks the fact that in 1850 it was evident that the phy- 
sical conditions of New Mexico and Utah would make the introduc- 
tion of slavery impossible ; and to insert a needless prohibition would in 
Webster’s judgment have been to irritate the Southern States for no 
useful purpose. His main position was that the Compromise simply 
recognized facts. In every part of the new acquisitions of the United 
States the question of slavery had now, he held, been decided—in Texas 
by the action of Congress, in New Mexico by the action of nature; and in 
recognizing these several decisions it was desirable to use no language 
which could give offence to either section of the Union. But if it had 
been possible to give effect to this recommendation in the matter of the 
territories, it was not possible to give effect to it in the matter of the 
recapture of slaves. On both sides the argument for or against 
slavery had been raised to the level of a Divine command ; and from 
that day forward the sectional conflict was carried on with all the 
bitterness of an irreconcilable religious controversy. 


36. Proresson Usratvy went to the cemetery of Pére la Chaise 
to look for the tombs of Abelard aad Heloise, and came away without 
seeing them, having been struck in the interval by the lines on the 
willow which are now inscribed on Alfred de Musset’s tomb. This 
reminded him that he had seen Musset’s name in Weber’s Universal 
History, as that of a talented poet who ripened early. When he got 
home, he began to study his poems, and was surprised to find that they 
bore reading after Shakespeare. Accordingly he resolved to introduce 
what had fascinated himself to the German public. His present 
volume on the subject is only an instalment, and is to be followed by 
three others, treating respectively of the poet’s plays, his tales, and his 
critical writings. 

As the poems in Professor Ujfalvy’s opinion are the most important 
and significant of Musset’s remains, he begins with them. A short 
introduction explains the reasons why his author is less known and 
valued in Germany than Lamartine and Victor Hugo. According to 
him, Alfred de Musset is too French not to be valuable or to be 
easily popular; he is too witty for Germans; and when he deals with 
the most hazardous subjects, he moralizes too frankly and too seriously 


for the ladies who tolerate Paul de Kock. The method of the book 
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is unambitious ; the poems are analysed with copious extracts and just 
comment enough to underline the beauties. The only specimens of 
unfavourable criticism are a mild protest against imputing nihilism to 
Kant, and one yet milder against Musset’s reply to Bekker’s song, 
“the German Rhine.” Undoubtedly, as Professor Ujfalvy points out, 
no good could be done by recalling the conquests of Napoleon, though 
he does not deal with the further question whether Bekker’s pugna- 
cious patriotism was quite in place in time of peace. 

With the fixed idea that every French work is perfect in point of 
form, Herr von Ujfalvy fails to observe that Musset has written a good 
deal of poetry, but no poem, with the doubtful exception of the 
“ Nuits ”—everything else having evidently been written for the sake 
of the few passages, which are sometimes suggested by the subject, 
but never subordinated to it. His judgment upon individual passages 
is commonly sound, though it was scarcely worth while to declare that 
the description of Don Juan, in the second canto of “ Namouna,” is on 
the whole to be considered as Musset’s masterpiece. The “ Nuits,” 
also, are perhaps not the most appropriate part of the poet’s writings 
to suggest the reflection that he had in him some of the material 
for another Byron. Still it is something to have perceived that 
after the “ Nuits,” and the letter to Lamartine, Musset produced no 
poetry of more than secondary value. The author’s tone of half 
adulatory half conventional euphemism in the rare allusions to Musset’s 
personality will prevent real students from expecting any help from 
him in the endeavour to understand a somewhat perplexing poet. 


37. On the 29th of September 1861, Montalembert saw Lacordaire 
on his deathbed, and urged him to dictate a sketch of his life, which 
should be an authentic record of his intentions and convictions, and 
should have the force of a spiritual testament. Lacordaire complied, 
and sketched out the plan of his paper, but died leaving the four last 
chapters out of fifteen untouched. After his death, the ms. passed 
into the hands of his executors; and the death of one of them pre- 
vented its coming to Montalembert’s hands till he in turn was on his 
deathbed. The notice which he has prefixed to Le Testament du P. 
Lacordaire becomes in this way his own testament also. But it treats 
not of himself, but of Lacordaire. He asks how Lacordaire would 
would have stood in the present controversy about Papal infallibility. 
“ J’affirme,”’ he replies, “ qu’il efit regimbé avec non moins d’énergie 
que l’évéque d’Orleans ou le Pére Gratry contre ]’autocratie pontif- 
cale érigée en systéme, imposée comme un joug 4 |’Eglise de Dieu, au 
grand déshonneur de la France catholique, et, ce qui est mille fois pire, 
au grand péril des 4mes.’’ And he quotes a passage on “ papal omni- 
potence ” from a letter of Lacordaire in 1847 which justifies the affir- 
mation. 

The testament itself is a simple, brief, modest, and beautifully 
written autobiographical sketch. The part of the life which requires 
the most explanation is the writer’s entrance into the Order of St. Do- 
minic. He gives his motives and reasons in detail in the fifth chapter. 
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They do not altogether justify the wisdom of the proceeding. A man, 
thoroughly imbued with the ideas of the nineteenth century, gushing 
as it were with the wine of modern civilization, chooses the old bottles 
of the thirteenth century to put it into. The advocate of modern 
liberties deliberately ties himself to the order of the Inquisition. To 
revive what is ancient is sometimes the true work of an original 
genius ; and this particular revival was doubtless effective enough as 
a means of asserting those ecclesiastical liberties which at the moment 
were in the throes of revival. But if St. Dominic himself had lived 
in the nineteenth century, it is morally certain that he would not have 
established his black and white habit, and his long lents, or imposed the 
Thomist philosophy on hisorder. An athlete of the day armed thus is 
like David in Saul’s armour. It would be as easy to win in a suit of 
wainscot. If Lacordaire had founded an institution, his spirit might 
have remained in it; as it is, he only inoculated with his blood an old 
institute, on the whole and in the long-run incompatible with his spirit. 
As time goes, on his spirit will be expelled from it; and the very 
strength he gave it will be used against him. His strength was that 
of a Christian apologist who had more insight than any Frenchman of 
his day into the grounds both of belief and of doubt. The friar’s 
hood added nothing to his real strength, and perhaps prevented him 
from putting it forth in its entire fulness. 


38. Sir Grtzert Lewis, who edits a collection of the letters of his 
late brother, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, seems rather actuated by 


the idea that he is communicating to the world a kind of authoritative 
and prophetieal scripture from his brother’s grave, than that he is 
merely giving some additional fragments by which men may judge 
of the character of a distinguished public man. ‘ Many a time 
since his death,” says the editor, “ has it been said that confusions 
would have been avoided, difficulties been simplified, and events and 
decisions guided into better channels, had his calm and wise counsel 
been still permitted to prevail among us. Again and again, since his 
death, has his authority been invoked.” He would evidently like to 
show that his brother, had he lived, would have opposed the line of 
policy which has prevailed since Lord Palmerston’s death. It may be 
s0; but the pegs on which he hangs his assertions are singularly weak. 
Thus Sir George Lewis, in 1849, describes the Encumbered Estates 
Act as being “a contrivance for enabling tenants for life to sell a 
portion of the settled property for the payment of debts, without the 
intervention of the Court of Chancery ;” on which the editor, with 
evident ignorance of the meaning of the term “tenant for life,” notes, 
“ It is obvious from this statement that Sir George Lewis would not 
have entertained favourably any approach to fixity of tenure in Ireland, 
or the weakening the power of the landlord over his tenants.” Of 
course, Sir George Lewis’s tenant for life is the landlord of an entailed 
freehold, while Sir Gilbert’s is, apparently, the ordinary tenant. But 
the meaning of words is not a very strong point with Sir Gilbert. He 
speaks of a step-child of Sir George, “for whom he entertained the 
love of a daughter.” 
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Sir George Lewis, ready enough to criticise the lack of imagination 
in others, never seems to have attained more than the obscure con- 
sciousness that lack of imagination was his own defect. He says of 
Sir Robert Peel: “ He did not see far before him; he was not ready in 
applying theory to practice ; he did not foresee the coming storm. ... 
When a thing was to be done, he did it better than anybody. The 
misfortune was, that he saw the right thing too late, and went on 
opposing it when men of less powerful minds saw clearly what was the 
proper course.” Again, of Lord Lansdowne he says that his admirable 
judgment was obscured by excessive caution. Sir George Lewis's 
weak point was his excessive scepticism. He not only refused his 
belief to things which were not proved to his mind, but went so far as 
to reject as untrue things of which he could not detect the causes and 
antecedents. Even in the realm of pure knowledge this bad critical 
habit often led him astray, as in his baseless carpings at the discoveries 
of Egyptologians and decipherers of cuneiform inscriptions. But, in 
the objective region of facts, the idea that causes stand still till we 
understand them is even more apt to lead astray than the imagination 
that we can command causation at will. Buckle thought that politics 
could be reduced to a science whereby political changes should be fore- 
seen as accurately as the astronomer predicts an eclipse. He wished 
to test political science by its power of prediction. Sir George Lewis, 
though no positivist, wished also to be a scientific politician. He de- 
signed his Treatise on the Methods of Reasoning in Politics to be “ an 
organon for the use of the political inquirer—a manual of rules for the 
guidance of the historian or politician in the method of conducting his 
investigations.” He intended to dispose of almost all political specu- 
lators from Plato downwards, “ by showing that their methods were 
unsound.” He called the book his “ political logic,” and compared 
it to Mr. Mill’s treatise on general logic. Such a writer ought to 
stand the test of political prediction; and these letters afford ample 
opportunity of applying it. They are full of predictions and views 
ahead. At p. 129 he predicts the continued opposition of Irish land- 
lords to the poor-law, “ even if it were administered by a grand jury :” 
he afterwards came to understand the uses which landlords could 
make of it. At p. 144 he prophesies a great future for Ronge and 
the “ German Catholics.” At pp. 177, 182, 230, 248, are predictions 
concerning France, all falsified by events. At p. 192 there is a similar 
prediction about Prussia. At pp. 209 and 214 there are predictions 
as unlucky about the temporal power of the Pope. At p. 219, though 
he was not desponding enough to believe that many landlords, and a 
majority of the farmers, were to be ruined by free trade, he confesses 
that he looks “forward to a serious struggle between the agricultural 
and other interests before an equilibrium is established.” At p. 222 
he declares a federation of the North American provinces to be un- 
likely: it took place within twenty years. At p. 229 (September 
1850), he looks upon repeal as virtually extinct, and Orangeism as 
moribund. At p. 233 he predicts that the result of the Papal aggres- 
sion will be as follows :—‘ The extreme left [of the Tractarians| will 
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become Roman, the middle and the extreme right will gradually drop 
the ‘ ritualism’ and the other distinctive attributes of Puseyism, and 
relapse into old-fashioned High Church opinions, such as used to be 
held at Oxford thirty years ago” (in 1820). He was lawyer enough 
to foresee the entire inoperativeness of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act; 
but, in criticising the action of the Peelites in regard to that measure, 
he rather blames them for compromising their popularity by opposing 
it than praises them for the honest manifestation of their unpopular 
convictions. Throughout the Crimean War his faculty of foresight was 
ever at fault. He long refused to believe that there was to be a war. 
Then he would not believe that Sebastopol could be taken. He thought 
Turkey more to blame than Russia. He thought that it would not 
hurt England if Russia did occupy Constantinople, nor would it profit 
her if Sebastopol fell. He anticipated that the removal of the stamp 
on newspapers would not call new journals into existence, but increase 
the circulation of the old; and that the French treaty would not 
result in a greater consumption of French wine, but would result in 
a considerable inerease of the permanent rate of the income-tax. To 
end, however, with one of the very rare specimens of a true and states- 
manlike forecast, he declared that the outrage on Sumner was not a 
proof of the brutal manners of the Americans, but was “ the first blow 
in a civil war.” 

When he sat in judgment simply to pronounce on the value of the 
evidence before him, without inquiring whether that evidence was all 
that was capable of being produced, Sir George Lewis exhibited great 
aptitude and thorough clearness. It is amusing to see how his exclu- 
sively critical character brings him into opposition with imaginative 
men. <At p. 102 are judgments of Mr. Carlyle and Sir Walter Scott. 
Of the first we are told: “ He is interesting and even instructive to 
hear, though he belongs to a class whose business it is to deny all 
accurate knowledge, and all prcecesses for arriving at accurate know- 
ledge, and to induce mankind to accept blindly certain mysterious 
dicta of their own.” Carlyleists are then compared to “ Sir William 
Courtenay’s late followers in Kent.” Of Sir Walter Scott, as exhibited 
in Lockhart’s Life, he says: ‘‘ How low and vulgar his objects, and 
how sordid his view of literature! He contracted to deliver novels as 
a Manchester manufacturer might contract to deliver bales of calico; 
and he received the money in advance in order to buy farms, or pay 
for gilt furniture ’’—almost in terms the criticism of “ My Grand- 
mother’s Review, the British” on the Heart of Midlothian, and its 
author at the moment of its first appearance. His Ecclesiastical 
views were in favour of a Church which views every man as a 
Christian, as the State views every man as a subject. “ I am,” he 
says, “every day more and more inclined to attach weight to the 
destruction of the executive portion of the Church, and to the silencing 
its speaking organs of doctrine.’ On the whole, these letters do not 
add to the authority of Sir George Lewis; but they present many 
views of an intellectual character well worth study. 
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39. Srupents of international law, and politicians who have ocea- 
sion to refer to the protracted negotiations carried on between the 
Governments of Great Britain and the United States during and 
since the American Civil War, ought to be grateful to Mr. Bernard 
for the pains he has taken to guide and help them in their inquiries, 
They will find in his Historical Account of the Neutrality of Great 
Britain during the American Civil War all that is material in that 
vast series of State papers, prefaced with a very lucid sketch of 
the causes, remote and proximate, which led to the war, and accom- 
panied by "careful and impartial comments. The defence of Great 
Britain against the charges brought by the United States becomes 
much clearer and more convincing when it is presented as a homo- 
geneous whole. This is especially the case with regard to the 
claims founded on the escape of the “‘ Alabama.’”’ In the later corre- 
spondence, for example, it is common to see the Queen’s Proclamation 
of Neutrality treated as merely evidence of the animus of England in 
the quarrel, important as interpreting the dilatoriness of the Govern- 
ment in not seizing the ship in time, but only elevated into a serious 
grievance when read by the light of subsequent events. The despatches 
brought together by Mr. Bernard, and the series of conclusions he 
deduces from them, show that it would be nearer the truth to say 
that the escape of the “ Alabama” was only elevated into a serious 
grievance because Great Britain had previously determined to be 
neutral. Mr. Seward was quite as unreasonable on this point in 1861 
as any senator among the majority which subsequently rejected the 
Clarendon-Johnson treaty. His position amounted in effect to this, 
that there ought to be no recognition of belligerency which has 
not been preceded by a recognition of independence. As regards 
foreign nations, “there can be no war, and consequently no neutrality, 
so long as there is a sovereignty de jure. . . . In a contest between a 
sovereign and his subjects foreign nations could not assume the posi- 
tion of neutrals. This condition of affairs must last until the revolu- 
tion should have ‘ run its successful course,’ and the union should have 
been divided into two or more communities completely independent of 
each other. If after such division the strife between them should be 
continued, there would then be a war. Before it there could be no 
war.” A little reflection probably convinced Mr. Seward that these 
positions could not be maintained by any modern government, and 
least of all by the Government of the United States; and in his 
later despatches he shifted his ground. In the final case set up 
against Great Britain, it was asserted that at the date of the pro- 
clamation of neutrality there was no war in the United States, and 
that, even if there had been, this would not have justified the Pro- 
clamation, unless it could be shown—which it was alleged it could not 
be—that the issue of such a proclamation was “necessary.” Mr. 
Bernard has not much difficulty in establishing that there was a war in 
the United States in May 1861 ; that as to the necessity of a declara- 
tion of neutrality the neutral power is the sole judge; and that in this 
instance Great Britain could, if she had been bound to do so, have 
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proved the necessity to the satisfaction of any impartial tribunal. 
Perhaps he will have a better chance of getting a hearing for his 
temperate and well-reasoned examination of the American claims 
which grew out of the determination of Great Britain to be really 
neutral in the contest, and not, as Mr. Seward wished, a partisan of the 
North under cover of neutrality, from his going further in his con- 
demnation of secession than the facts seem to warrant. That the 
election of Lincoln was not a sufficient ground for secession, supposing 
secession to require the same justification as revolution, is no doubt 
true; nor can it be denied that it would have been impossible for any 
citizen to plead the secession of his own particular state against an in- 
dictment for treason against the United States. But, between a strict 
legal right and a moral justification for revolution, a middle ground may 
be discerned. What if the Union was a contract which, as it turned out, 
had been honestly understood in different senses by the different 
parties to it? Would not the rescinding of the contract by either side 
be in that case a legitimate way of escaping from a dilemma which, as 
it had not been foreseen, had naturally not been provided against ? 
Still, whatever answer may be given to these questions, Mr. Bernard is 
no doubt right in saying that the “‘ true moving causes” of secession 
lay behind all these technical arguments, and in describing these causes 
as “an increasing sense of insecurity, a profound estrangement of feel- 
ing, a temperament suspicious of insult, and quick to take fire, and the 
irritation engendered by a long and obstinate struggle.”’ If it had not 
been for these influences, a strong democratic reaction would have 


followed the temporary success of the republicans—a success which 
was mainly due to the division existing among their opponents; and 
“slavery would at this moment have been as firmly established, and 
slave industry at least as profitable, as they were ten years ago.” 
Whether secession was a crime or a blunder, it was signally and finally 


punished. 


40. Dr. Van Lennep is a Levantine by birth, educated in Europe ; 
and he has spent thirty years of his life in what is called missionary 
work, at Smyrna and other places in Asiatic Turkey. Driven, as he 
explains, from his chosen field of labour, ‘‘ for presuming to defend the 
religious liberties and rights of the sixty new-born Evangelical Churches 
of Western Asia, and for expressing views based upon a broader experi- 
ence and more generous sentiments than have fallen to the lot of” his 
“persecutors,” he has found a “quiet retreat among the Berkshire hills,” 
and now gives the results of his long experience to the public, in his 
Travels in Little Known Parts of Asia Minor. He does not explain 
who the persecutors are; but, from various statements in his narrative, 
it seems that they are rather to be looked for among the rulers of the 
sixty Evangelical Churches than among Turkish Mollahs or Pashas. 
His work divides itself into two portions—one recording notes and 
incidents of travel, and observations on manners and customs; the 
other detailing the foundation and break-down of certain missionary 
enterprises at Tocat and elsewhere. 
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Tocat is a place of importance in the north; and thither, in 1854, 
the author was sent, under the auspices of the Smyrna Mission, to 
establish a seminary for “ educating young men with a view to the 
ministry of the gospel.’’ On his arrival he set to work with a will; 
put a large house provided for the purpose into order, arranged a 
chapel, planted gardens, and introduced potatoes, which, however, it 
was long before the people learned to like. As to fruit, they had 
nothing to learn, but much to teach. One Turk successfully culti- 
vated thirty-seven species of grape: another, seventeen kinds of pears, 
Settled at home, the “school for theological instruction” was started, 
with students already collected, at Marsovan; and the flood-gates of 
discussion were opened. But the Evangelical Mission seeks for con- 
verts among Christians even more than among Moslems; and, in spite of 
the “‘command of the texts which bore on the questions at issue,” the 
“unanswerable arguments” of Dr. Van Lennep’s young men were ill 
received. ‘We were,” he says, “ publicly cursed and anathematized by 
the clergy in all the churches, Armenian, Papal, and Greek.” Paying 
no attention to these anathemas. the mission proceeded with its work, 
and shortly attained what the author considers the height of prosperity: 
it was able to exhibit seventeen regenerate young men, all pastors in 
prospect, and a due staff of teachers. Then suddenly the Institution 
collapsed “for a time,” from the failure of funds in the treasury at 
Smyrna. Two years passed, and it was re-opened. But prosperity 
had forsaken it; the pupils were fewer than before; and misfortune 
culminated when the whole premises were burned down, the fire having 


been kindled not by any persecutors, but by a malicious Catholic 
Armenian in revenge for what he deemed Dr. Van Lennep’s unwar- 
rantable interference on behalf of an Italian physician, in a lawsuit 
before the Austrian Chancery at Constantinople. During the five 
years preceding the fire, the efforts of two, sometimes three, mission- 
aries, and of two native preachers, aided by the seventeen students, 
gained over thirty persons “admitted in all, of whom about one-half 


” 


were members of other Churches;” so that, deducting fifteen persons 
who were Christians already, the conversions by Evangelical Chris- 
tianity were three per annum, or about one-seventh of a conversion 
to each of the twenty-one labourers. Whether the whole number 
included a Moslem, Dr. Van Lennep does not say. In the two sub- 
sequent years, he, single-handed, admitted seventeen converts; but he 
gives no particulars. And, since his departure, the return has been 
exclusively devoted to ‘one excellent woman.” 

At Amasia, a town about sixty miles to the north-west of Tocat, 
and nearer the Black Sea, a different experiment, though almost iden 
tical in principle, has been going on for ten years. This is ‘‘ evan- 
gelizing by means of a Christian colony.”’ Amasia is a place of some 
commercial importance; and Herr Metz, a German silk-merchant, 
conceived the idea of sending out to his agent, Herr Krug, a colony 
of Christian men and women from Germany for the “ dissemination of 
godliness,” without regard to the commercial interest of the enterprise. 
“Tt was thus that there were gradually collected here carpenters, 
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masons, millers, machinists, shoemakers, and others, all thought to be 
good pious people, with their wives and children, and a schoolmaster, 
really a pious, godly man, with an equally pious and discreet wife, 
and half-a-dozen promising children.” Dr. Van Lennep was an 
earnest watcher of the experiment, his then sole objection to Christian 
colonization being its cost. The conditions were all favourable. Herr 
Krug possessed abundant energy, a thorough knowledge of the country, 
and unbounded influence in Amasia. But it was soon found that, 
though some good men had been sent out, the greater number were 
not good. The “lives of nearly every one who came out with the 
hopes and prayers of Christian people in Strasburg became so disso- 
Jute and unchristian” that their very presence was a scandal alike to 
Turks and Armenians, Greeks and Jews. The whole affair ended in 
a disgraceful fiasco; and Dr. Van Lennep arrives at the conclusion 
that such a means of evangelization is ‘‘ expensive in the extreme, and 
that even under the most favourable circumstances its actual results 
are not good.” The history of missionary undertakings in Asia Minor 
is here given by an unimpeachable witness, and may be studied with 
great profit. 

The portion of the work which contains the author’s travels and 
observations on men and manners is pleasant and entertaining. Tocat, 
Amasia, and Angora, however, being all pretty near the 40th parallel, 
he is hardly correct in describing his journeys as through the centre of 
Asia Minor; and his long residence in Turkey perhaps has prevented 
his knowing how much the country, its physical features, its popu- 
lation, and its natural history, have already been studied. In his 
introduction he apologizes for any confusion of style which may arise 
from his long use of five or six different languages: it would be well 
if many who have not the same excuse were on this score as little 
open to adverse criticism. 


41. Caprain Burton, in his Letters from the Battle-Fields of Para- 
guay, has sketched the history of the war just concluded in such a 
manner as to make an intelligible whole. He exaggerates, however, 
both the extent and density of the ignorance that prevails with regard 
to the country and its history. It is quite true that the interest ex- 
cited by the works of the brothers Robertson faded away after a time ; 
but the reason is not far to seek. The policy of the Dictator Francia 
was one of complete isolation, enforced by imprisonment and the ban- 
quillo; and, in Captain Burton’s own words, “at last Paraguay became 
to the political, travelling, and commercial world a terra incognita,—a 
place existing only in books and maps. It had been caused to dis- 
appear, as it were by a cataclysm, from the face of the globe.” Of 
the books of the Robertsons, Dr. Francia’s Reign of Terror, and Let- 
ters from Paraguay, he gives a very unjust account; but he imme- 
diately goes on to justify their strictures by his own. Francia was in 
truth what they describe him—a vulgar tyrant, of ability and strength 
of will sufficient to fasten a bloody yoke upon the neck of a half-breed 
race which had just acquired a delusive independence by the revolu- 
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tions of 1810 and 1811. Yet the despot, whose cruelties and exac- 
tions were such as to appear the suggestions of insanity, was suffered, 
even in a South American State, to attain eighty-three years of age, 
and to die in his bed. His last act was an attempt to sabre his phy- 
sician; and he left 600 political prisoners in his dungeons. His suc- 
cessor, President Lopez 1., reversed, in some measure, Francia’s policy 
of isolation. He was soon involved in disputes not only with the 
neighbouring republics, but with Great Britain and the United States, 
In 1855, a quarrel with Brazil on a question of boundary—Paraguay 
claiming the Rio Blanco as the limit, and Brazil insisting on the Rio 
Apa, another tributary of the Rio Paraguay about 100 miles farther 
south—initiated the successive steps which finally led to the war. In 
1856 a treaty was concluded at Rio de Janeiro, fixing six years as the 
period of determining the boundaries; but both parties commenced 
military preparations. Lopez 1. died in 1862; and his eldest son, 
Francisco Solano Lopez, took means to be nominated President in an 
Electoral Congress, and was elected for ten years. Haughty, ambi- 
tious, cruel, unscrupulous, and immoral he certainly was; but he was 
also acute; and when, in 1864, a Brazilian army invaded the Banda 
Oriental, he was not wrong in judging that the time had arrived when 
Paraguay must fight or be overwhelmed by the weight of the empire. 
Refused permission to march his troops across Argentine territory, in 
order to attack his enemy, he seized two war-vessels in the port of 
Corrientes and occupied the city. The immediate effect of this rash 
act, which however only precipitated matters, was a triple alliance 
concluded between Brazil, the Argentine Republic, and the Banda 
Oriental. From this time a struggle, which could but end in the de 
struction of Paraguay, began; and the world has seen with astonish- 
ment, not unmixed with admiration, a little inland semi-civilized State, 
hemmed in on all sides, resist, for five years, all the military resources 
of a vast empire aad its allies. It was not till February 1868, when 
the Brazilian iron-clads ran past the batteries of Humaita, on the Rio 
Paraguay, that a decisive advantage was gained; and nearly another 
year passed before the Brazilian commander-in-chief, Marshal Caxias, 
entered the deserted capital Asuncion. “ At this point,” says Cap- 
tain Burton, “ finishes the second act of the war, and begins the third, 
which is not yet concluded. Marshal President Lopez, safely sheltered 
by the mountains, determines upon a guerilla warfare, and collects for 
that purpose the last of the doomed Paraguayan race.” Such a warfare 
he could not, as is now known, carry on; and a short third act closes 
the drama. Lopez, brought to bay like a wild beast, died stabbed and 
shot down, refusing quarter, if it was offered him, which appears to 
have been the case. Paraguay, exhausted, with nearly all its adult 
male population slain or maimed, lies under the foot of the con- 
queror ; and how Brazil will perform a victor’s duty remains to be 
seen. It is not difficult to foreshadow one consequence of the war. 
All east of the Rios Parana and Paraguay, viz., the Argentine district, 
Entre Rios, and the Banda Oriental, will sooner or later be absorbed 
by the great South American empire, to which the command of the 
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Rio de la Plata and its branches will add vast material and commercial 
strength. In the interests of civilization, no one can regret the curtail- 
ments of the barbarous rule of military tyrants who kill, torture, and 
impoverish their subjects until knife or bullet cuts short a career of 
crime. The change to a regular government which at least observes 
the outward forms of justice cannot but in itself be for the better, 
though in the dealings of Brazil with Paraguay hitherto there has been 
much to condemn. 

Captain Burton paints all he saw in his accustomed vivid and dash- 
ing style, and with the most violent contrasts of colour. He has no 
half-tints on his palette; and chiaroscuro he repudiates altogether. 
It is unfortunate that a man of undoubted acquirements, powers of 
observation, and command of language, should mar his work by so 
much recklessness and flippancy. But, setting aside many and grave 
blemishes, his descriptions are graphic, vigorous, and lifelike; they 
present the scenes of the war and the principal actors in it with a 
coarse reality which cannot be mistaken. His visit to Humaita, the 
failure of which stronghold to stop the Brazilian iron-clads virtually 
decided the fate of Paraguay, is perhaps the most interesting. As 
early as 1866 the allies attempted to take by storm one of its out- 
works, Curupaity, but were repulsed with fearful loss, and reduced for 
nearly a year to inaction. Captain Burton’s judgment as to the 
strength of the batteries and works at Humaita differs greatly from 
that of the generality of military critics. But of the bravery of the 
defence there can be no question. An expedition of some 1200 men, 
armed with swords and hand-grenades, was told off in canoes, lashed 
together in pairs and holding twenty-five men each, and actually en- 
deavoured, by running down stream on a dark night, to carry the iron- 
clads by boarding. Many of the canoes were drifted by the current 
beyond their mark; but about half succeeded in hitting it. The men 
sprang on board two of the ships and drove the crews below hatches 
and into the turrets, killing some fifty before they could attain shelter. 
The “ Lima Barras” and “ Cabral” were thus taken; but the captors 
in their turn became the assailed. The decks afforded no protection ; 
and two more iron-clads steamed up and swept them off with volleys 
of grape and canister. Strong or not, had the defenders of Humaita 
been well supplied with materials of war, and well commanded by 
scientific officers, it is clear that the running of the batteries would 
have been long delayed. The garrison had been reduced to “ canister 
composed of screws and bar-iron, and grape of old locks and bits of 
broken muskets, rudely bound with llianas or bush-ropes.” “ To be 
killed by such barbaric appliances,” Captain Burton professionally ob- 
serves, “‘ would add another sting to death.’’ Several visits which he 
made to the front did not give him a favourable impression of the 
Brazilian troops as a whole. In his last letter he gives the contents 
of a few of the documents found in the private carriage of Lopez after 
his flight, which throw some light on his personal history and the 
atrocious discipline by which he ruled his levies. 
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42. M. Avupiaanne has undertaken the easy task of proving that 
there is still some morality to be found in the rural districts of France, 
No doubt: French society would be in dissolution if it were not so. 
Men do not live together simply because there is a government and a 
police, but on account of moral causes. Morality however plays only 
a secondary part in M. Audiganne’s book. It is proclaimed on his 
title-page, and imported into his conclusions ; but it has very little to 
do with the argument. While he wrote, his attention was engaged in 
drawing neat sketches rather than in solving moral problems. La 
Morale dans les Campagnes consists in fact of three attractive pictures, 
each representing the customs, occupations, life, and industry of a 
rural district of France, which the author has had an opportunity of 
studying. He first exhibits Perigord, a subdivision of the old province 
of Guyenne, of which the centre is Perigueux. He shows the institu- 
tion of métayage still in vigour; the proprietor furnishing land, house, 
cattle, and often seed, while the métayer and his family do the work, 
and share the produce with the proprietor. The question treated in this 
part of the book derives special interest from the fact that métayage, 
which was long held to be only better than nothing, and an obstacle to 
the progress of agriculture, has now its advocates, who see in it an ap- 
plication of the principle of association between master and labourer, 
The second picture exhibits the stone-cutters of Villebois and its neigh- 
bourhood, not far from Lyons. The sketch though good is less inter- 
esting than the other two. The population described is scanty, and 
the stage too wide for the actors that play uponit. The third picture 
is a life-like representation of the populations on the Lower Loire, and 
paints the earth-tiller of Brittany, and the saltmaker engaged in ex- 
tracting his produce from sea-water. Most of the chapters of the book 
appeared originally in the Revue des Deux Mondes ; but the author 
has now completed and connected them by his extraneous moral reflec- 
tions. He thinks that in the hamlets and villages of France there is 
equal hostility to revolution and reaction ; that the desire for peace is 
universal, because each father of a family wishes to keep his sons with 
him in his fields or workshop ; that work is regarded as the source of 
prosperity and the means of individual independence ; and that aggres- 
sion is resisted as the enemy of all quiet enjoyment. ‘ Ainsi, dans sa 
sphére modeste le mouvement rural correspond fidélement, en définitive, 
a celui qui procéde des plus hautes sphéres intellectuelles de la société. 
La politique ne saurait marcher sirement aujourd’hui qu’en tenant a 
la main le flambeau qui l’éclaire sur l’opinion des campagnes.” 


43. Mr. Hepwortu Drxon’s Free Russia professes to be a descrip- 
tion of the “ Living People,” of Russia, “the Human Forces which 
underlie and shape the external politics of our time.” Vast as this 
programme is, Mr. Dixon has unhappily allowed himself to go far 
beyond it, and digress into Russian history and antiquities. The 
result is unfortunate. An author dealing exclusively with the situation 
of the moment may plead many offsets to unfavourable criticism. He 
is perhaps siding with one political party against another, or he is 
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offending both by a judicial candour. But there are some elementary 
facts in history and geography upon which all inquirers are agreed; 
and mis-statements on these points, which admit of demonstration, in- 
spire a general distrust of a writer’s accuracy. Above all, if it is 
obvious that the mis-statements result from an eager desire to 
produce an effect at all hazards, and that accuracy is invariably 
sacrificed to colouring, it is difficult not to regard the parts less easily 
tested with extreme suspicion. Mr. Dixon is apparently a little less 
reckless in his statements, and perhaps a little better informed, when he 
deals with modern times than when he explains the past. But from 
first to last he must be regarded as quite untrustworthy, or at best as 
inferior in real knowledge to the general average of his predecessors. 
Two or three instances will show the character of his work. He 
frequently speaks of Novgorod, has visited it, and devotes a chapter 
to it. His first statement about it implies that it was anciently the 
true representative of primeval Russia untainted by foreign influences 
(vol. i. p. 9). “ Her colonies never learned,” he says, “to walk in 
the German ways.” As a fact, not only was Novgorod a member of 
the Hanseatic League, but “ from the time of Rurik,” says Karam- 
sin, “many Varangians established themselves there.” Indeed as 
late as 1384 the inhabitants of the foreign quarter in Novgorod were 
numerous enough to offer battle to its Russian population. If its colonies 
have acquired an exclusively national character, the reason must be 
sought in the isolation of places like Archangel from the civilisation 
and commerce that invade St. Petersburg. Further on Mr. Dixon 
describes two appearances of Ivan the Terrible before Novgorod. A 
highly sensational paragraph relates how Father Nicholas goes forth 
on the first occasion and confronts the Czar, ‘‘* Bloodsucker and un- 
believer,’ cries the hermit, ‘thou who art a devourer of Christian 
flesh, listen to my words. Ifthou or any of these thy servants touch a 
hair of a child’s head in yon city, which God preserves fora great pur- 
pose, then I swear by the Angel whom God has given unto me to serve 
me, thou shalt surely die—die in the instant by a flash from heaven.’ 
As he speaks the sky grows dark, astorm springs up and rages through 
the tents. A pall comes down and covers the earth. ‘Spare me, 
fearful saint,’ shrieks the Tsar,” ete. From this Mr. Dixon passes 
to what he speaks of as Ivan’s second appearance before the doomed 
city. ‘‘ Her walls measure fifty miles, her houses contain eight hun- 
dred thousand souls.” ‘“ When the work of slaughter stops, and the 
Tartars are recalled into their camp, the tale of murdered men, 
women, and children is found to be greater than the population of 
Petersburg in the present day.”” The blunders accumulated in this 
narrative are almost incredible. Ivan never menaced Novgorod a first 
time, as Mr. Dixon says; and during his early campaigns in Livonia he 
was on good terms with the citizens. The story of the interview with 
Nicholas belongs to Pskof not to Novgorod, and happened after, not 
before, the storm of the latter city. Mr. Dixon apparently has glanced 
hastily at Horsey’s rather confused account of the saint’s intercession, 
has transformed Horsey’s narrative into a speech, intensifying the 
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words, and has invented the episode of the sudden storm on the 
authority of the words “ being in a very great and dark storm at that 
instant.” Karamsin and Dean Stanley, both tolerably well-known 
authorities, tell the story simply and correctly. Karamsin estimates 
the slaughter in Novgorod and in the neighbourhood at about 60,000 
persons, following the authority of the Annals of Pskof. But many 
estimates put it much lower; and Ivan himself reckoned the slain, ina 
service for their souls, atno more than 1505. That the walls of Noy- 
gorod ever measured fifty miles is a fable which the best modern writers 
have tacitly discarded. That as many as 800,000 inhabitants could 
have found subsistence on the shores of Lake Ilmenin days when the 
country round was sparsely peopled, and when railways were yet un- 
known, is a supposition that cannot be entertained in the absence of 
accurate statistics. Throughout, it will be seen, Mr. Dixon has 
adopted the most sensational accounts, and has mixed them up with 
blunders and additions of his own. 

“Tt is not yet understood in England and America,” says Mr, 
Dixon (vol. i. p. 284), “ that a popular church exists in Russia side by 
side with the official church;” and he proceeds to talk of the Old 
Believers. It is difficult to say how far any fact is understood in Eng- 
land and America; but if the existence of the Old Believers is not 
yet known to any student of Russian life, it is not for want of histo- 
rians. Kohl mentioned them thirty years ago. Haxthausen soon 
afterwards described them at length and with much precision. Dean 
Stanley has given a clear summary of their views in his Eastern 
Church. Prince Dolgoroukof speaks of them with some fulness 
in his book La Vérité sur la Russie. Eckardt treats of them at 
considerable length. All these are books of general circulation, but 
even apart from them it has rather been the exception with writers on 
Russia not to mention the Staroviertzi, certainly it was not reserved 
to Mr. Dixon to discover them; and his account of them will not give 
much light to those who approach the subject for the first time. So 
far as we understand him, he regards them as protesting against an 
official Church. But the intimate connection of the Russian Church 
with the State is a fact of the eighteenth rather than of the seventeenth 
century. What the Staroviertzi represent, as Haxthausen has very 
well put it, is “the old Russian national feeling petrified, the principle 
of immobility :” and their real revolt, as he and Dr. Stanley have 
both pointed out, has been ratber against Peter the Great than 
against Nikon. They object to Italian art, to foreign music, to pota- 
toes and tobacco, as much as to the revised version of the Scriptures, 
or to imperfect methods of making the sign of the cross. But because 
they have been persecuted they have acquired the austere virtues 
which come naturally to faith in the conflict with power; and, being 
recruited largely from the middle classes, they have the household dura- 
bility of the bourgeois and farming classes. All that Mr. Dixon adds 
to our knowledge of them is a conjecture by a priest whom he met, 
that their numbers are now much larger than when Prince Dolgoroukof 
estimated them in 1860 at 10,000,000. With liberty they have come 
out into the light. 
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It might be thought that Mr. Dixon. would be free at least from 
glaring and palpable errors in his account of serf-emancipation. The 
subject has been so often and so well discussed that the labour of accu- 
rate compilation is reduced to a minimum. But, instead of simply 
telling what he has learned in Russia or read in London, he 
digresses into a philosophical discussion on the differences between 
serfdom in the East and villenage in the West. ‘No one,” he says, 
“thought the villein was an actual owner of the land he tilled, and in 
no country was the emancipation of his class accompanied by a cession 
of the land.” If the word “villein’” be used in the primary and 
restricted sense to designate the highest class of servile peasantry in 
medizeval England, no statement can be more unfortunate. It was 
precisely by his possession of land that the villein was distinguished 
from the cotter or boor; and he paid a relief, like a baron or knight, when 
he entered upon hisinheritance. On the other hand, if the word is used 
generally for the servile class in the West, the statement gains nothing 
in accuracy. Even the cotter and the boor had a customary right in 
their lands during their lifetime; and the laws ascribed to the Con- 
queror declare that masters have no power to remove “ coloni” from 
their holdings “so long as they discharge the services due.” Practi- 
cally they used to sell and exchange portions of their land down to the 
end of the thirteenth century; and Blackstone goes so far as to say 
that they often had a better interest in them than their lords. Noone 
probably doubts that the class of copyholders in England was formed 
from enfranchised serfs. The instance of England, it may be said, 
is exceptional ; and certainly there is no trace in the English laws of 
the powers for beating and imprisonment whica Mr. Dixon assumes the 
lord to have possessed. Let us take the case of France. ‘“ We have 
said,” observes M. Henri Martin, “‘ that the land had come to belong 
practically to the serf, as well as the serf to the land. The movement 
continues. . . . The emancipated serf resumes his servile holding by 
the name of tributary land; he then asks for the barren and unen- 
closed land, the moor, the thicket, and the heath to break up for rent 
dues, and fixed labour rents ; further a right to redeem these in every 
generation.” Here it is true the land passed from the lord to the 
labourer by a series of separate agreements, and not by any general 
custom or decree; but the facts none the less contradict Mr. Dixon’s 
words. In Prussia the case is even stronger. There “ villenage,” 
which, Mr. Dixon says, passed away with the Dark Ages, lasted to 
within the memory of this generation ; its abolition in eighteen different 
kingdoms, from Prussia and Austria down to Saxony and Bavaria, fall- 
ing between 1783 and 1833. The Prussian reform in 1811-1816 dealt 
with two kinds of holdings, those which descended to the peasant’s family, 
and those which did not descend, but from which he could not be ex- 
pelled during life; and it settled the terms on which the serf should 
acquire the absolute ownership of such properties. Mr. Dixon’s résumé 
of villenage is therefore absolutely worthless; and if it were analysed 
line by line scarcely a statement would be left untouched. 

It is more difficult to check his account of Russian serfdom, as part of 
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it, though given as ascertained fact, is really a theory. He traces 
the origin of serfdom to the necessity of combating the nomadic habits 
engendered by Tartar rule. “‘ The peasants had lost their sense of home, 
and the mujiks wandered from town to town.”’ Perhaps simpler reasons 
for this migratory tendency may be found. In a vast empire, with 
much unoccupied land, the peasant might naturally prefer finding 
an independent home for himself to working for a lord. Moreover, as 
the Tartars were driven back and quelled, population which had been 
forced up into the north would naturally wander back into the rich 
corn-bearing steppes of the South. The Czars had to deal with this 
difficulty ; and though it is not the case, as Mr. Dixon says, that 
“ serfage came with the spreading light, with the rising of independence, 
with the sentiment of national life”’ in the sixteenth century—for 
slavery is recognised in the laws of Jaroslaf—several laws were un- 
doubtedly passed under Ivan m1., Ivan rv., Fedor Ivanovitch, and Boris 
Godounof, which codified the customary law and mitigated or intensified 
its severity. The mitigations were generally in favour of the serfs’ 
children. The aggravations consisted in restraining the right of the free 
peasant to transfer his service at will; first, by imposing fines when he 
left an estate, and finally by depriving him of the power to quit the soil, 
and giving authority to his master toreclaim him. It isa trifling error 
that the laws by which Fedor Ivanovitch effected this in 1592 and 1597 
are ascribed to his successor, Boris Godounof, who was probably their 
real author, but who was not actually on the throne. If, however, we 
accept Godounof’s agency in this matter as unconditional, it is difficult 
to give him credit for unalloyed philanthropy in the measure of 1601, 
which Mr. Dixon describes as a “great and popular reform,” giving 
the soil to the peasant, while Karamsin, who is followed by Oustrialof, 
treats it asa modification of the previous edicts, by which in certain 
limited cases the serfs of small proprietors were allowed to change 
their lords. If Karamsin is right, Mr. Dixon must have confounded 
the act of 1597 with that of 1601. 

It is not necessary to dissect Mr. Dixon’s narrative further. Were 
it an object to point out incidental inaecuracies the list might easily 
be extended. But enough has been done to show that Free Russia is a 
book which deals with the gravest matters of history and politics as 
mere incidents in a sensational romance. The offence of such writing 
cannot well be over-estimated. Mr. Dixon possesses powers of no 
ordinary kind. He has the instinct for discovering what the large 
class of half-educated Englishmen likes to read about. He can group 
his subjects artistically, describe them in a vivid and epigrammatic 
though loaded style, and intersperse a popular philosophy in his narra- 
tive. In this particular case he has really visited the country he 
writes about, and has enjoyed peculiar opportunities for studying it. 
But he seems incapable of writing simply, and absolutely careless of 
fact when it interferes with the rounding of a period. Many of the 
errors which have been noticed above are on matters that he need not 
have touched upon. But this irrelevant rhetoric is a deliberate arti- 
fice of his style. It adds animation and colouring, seems to imply the 
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ossession of a recondite learning easily wielded, and in the case of a 
distant country such as Russia is not likely to be exposed. There is 
no temptation to dwell upon the minor faults of the book. That the 
Polish question is passed over, except that the Czar’s clemency is in- 
cidentally praised, is, on the whole, matter for congratulation. The 
labours of Herzen and Ogareff might perhaps have claimed place in an 
account of Free Russia ; but it is certain they could not have been de- 
scribed as effectively as the (non-historical) intercession of Nicholas at 
Novgorod. Perhaps, too, the subject of Russian literature, now more than 
ever important, might have found better illustration than by a biography 
of its patriarch, Lomonosoff. But these are faults of omission; and 
the work Mr. Dixon has done is not of such a kind as to suggest a 
wish that its sphere had been enlarged. 


44, Tart minorities are always in the wrong is the principle which 
lies at the root of Mr. Probyn’s essays on National Self-Government 
in Europe and America. Under a despotic emperor or a despotic 
oligarchy he allows an oppressed minority to take up arms; but if 
the oppression proceeds from a despotie majority he rigidly denies 
them this right. “Supposing,” he says, “‘the Western States of the 
Union desired free-trade, but, finding they could not obtain it by the 
authorized constitutional means, resorted to arms on that account, as 
a means of establishing the free-trade principle, the Federal Govern- 
ment would be bound to put down such revolutionary violence.” The 
example is unfortunate. Whatever blame attaehes to the pursuit of 
political ends by other than ‘“‘the authorized constitutional means” 
would belong, in this case, not to the Western States but to the Federal 
Government. The Constitution of the United States gives Congress 
power to impose duties for purposes of revenue; and a proposal to 
give it the further power of imposing them for purposes of protection 
was rejected by the Convention of 1787. If the Eastern States wished 
this decision reversed, the ‘‘ authorized constitutional means” would 
be an amendment of the Constitution. If, instead of resorting to this 
expedient, the majority in Congress chose to abuse their power, and 
impose protective duties in defiance of the Constitution, any States 
which might take up arms against them would be really fighting in 
defence of it. If the aggressor in this case were a king, Mr. 
Probyn would probably see his conduct in a truer light. At least, 
he is duly angry at the former oppression of Italy and Hungary 
by Austria, and cherishes a patriotic regret that in 1859 French and 
English fleets did not appear together ‘‘ off the lageons of Venice as 
they did off the harbour of Sebastopol.” In the field of contemporary 
foreign politics the book is a sort of compendium of the common- 
places of uninstructed Liberalism; but it fails to fulfil any higher or 
more comprehensive function. 


45. Mr. Tuorotp Rogers has produced a second series of Histori- 
cal Gleanings on men of political note. If regard be had to the 
author’s standard, none of the essays fall below it; and the first, on 
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Wicklif, so far rises above it as to induce a regret that a paper of 
much original value has not been expanded and enriched with refer- 
ences. The sketches are in fact clever popular biographies by a warm 
and one-sided, but not a dishonest partisan, who has studied history to 
more purpose than most men, but has not cared to read up his sub- 
jects exhaustively, or to put his full power into his work. Here and 
there inaccuracies occur which a moment’s thought would have cor- 
rected. The plague visited England under Charles m. in 1665, not 
in 1662 (p. 19). The story that Charles1. and Laud hindered Crom- 
well and Hampden from leaving the country (p. 118), was long ago 
disproved by Bancroft on very sufficient grounds. George 11.’s rup- 
ture with Lady Sarah Lennox, which Mr. Rogers ascribes to Bute 
(p. 154), is accounted for by Grenville on other and perhaps more 
probable grounds ; and generally it may be said that Mr. Rogers fol- 
lows Walpole too unreservedly. So again there are passages in which 
the language implies an inaccuracy which it is pretty certain the 
writer did not intend. When he says (p. 79) that ‘ Elizabeth more 
wisely only summoned one”’ Parliament, he must have meant to imply 
only one in the first five years of her reign; and it is difficult to 
understand why Old Sarum was not a mere nomination borough, 
because “it had an electoral roll of six” (p. 232). There was no 
place with few or many electors where the patron could always carry 
his nominee in the face of strong popular excitement or clever elec- 
tioneering ; but if he could count on doing it nine times in ten, the 
borough had a recognized market value. Again, some statements are 
altogether too strong. The dictum that “there is no study more 
wearisome and unprofitable than that of ecelesiastical history” (p. 190) 
is so wild that it never should have been put on paper. No amount 
of pettiness, intrigue, and ignorance can destroy the interest with 
which those who care for the spiritual nature in man will trace its 
growth in logical form and political organization. 

It is pleasanter to point out the real merits of Mr. Rogers’s work. 
Subject to the great drawback, that it does not in any appreciable 
degree examine or explain Wicklifs doctrines, his article on the 
Reformer gives the best history of him in a compact form that has yet 
appeared. Professor Shirley’s theory of two Wicklifs has been so 
far accepted that the Master of Balliol is no longer described as ex- 
Warden of Canterbury Hall, and so far departed from that he is still 
spoken of as former Fellow of Merton. In a matter where the evi- 
dence is more than commonly perplexed, this is perhaps as good a 
solution as any. The view that Wicklif was at first rather a poli- 
tician than a theologian, more opposed to the Popes of Avignon, and 
to the monks who supported them, than to the accepted creed of 
Christendom, is natural and probably true. None the less did the 
quarrel become doctrinal, when England withdrew from the great 
European struggle. It is a little difficult to understand the sudden 
change which made Wicklif in 1378 the favourite of the London mob, 
when in 1377 they had been ready to burn the palace of his protector, 
John of Gaunt. The explanation probably is that their rising in the 
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former year was determined by hatred of the Duke of Lancaster, and 
that Edward 11.’s death gave a slight advantage to the growing party 
of reform. How Wicklif stooped to defend a gross outrage by his 
patron upon religion and law, and obtained in consequence a protec- 
tion which never left him with life, is told clearly, and with no attempt 
to palliate. But the connection of Wicklif’s teaching with the revolt 
of the peasantry is scarcely indicated ; and, while the social forces at 
work have been carefully sifted and displayed, the doctrinal element 
is comparatively passed over. No charge, for instance, was more 
repeatedly brought against Wicklif and Huss, than of teaching that 
“ God ought to obey the devil;” and as this thesis is put side by side 
with their other acknowledged article of faith, that “dominion was 
founded in grace,” it may fairly be assumed that controversialists 
understood the two, as taught, to be not incompatible. Neither in fact 
were they ; for the doctrine of passive obedience to constituted autho- 
rity flows naturally from the belief that the rcal human order is of 
divine original. Putting the case, however, that the Church is in 
bondage to the State, and the State governed by a Nero, was the 
disciple of Wicklif prepared to abide by his principles? If he was 
logical, he answered in the affirmative; and his answer was not un- 
naturally exaggerated into the scandalous thesis which, so put, he dis- 
claimed. It is easy, from this point of view, to see Wicklif’s relation 
to the insurrection. He would have reformed the Church, root and 
branch, that its property, misused by monks, might be applied to pur- 
poses of real worth and charity. But he was honestly averse to a 
reformation effected by violence ; while his followers, taking exclu- 
sively one side of his doctrine, conceived that they were only ejecting 
proprietors who had forfeited their titles at law. In what way these 
theories, again, were connected with the doctrinal question, how far 
the imperfections of the priest affect the efficacy of the sacrament, is 
not difficult to see. Passages in Mr. Rogers’s essay show that he is 
thoroughly alive to the interdependence of these controversies ; and it 
is the more unfortunate that he has not traced them in their results. 
It is fair to add that Lewis, Le Bas, and Vaughan are all unsatis- 
factory on this subject. 

The three following sketches may be briefly dismissed. That of 
Laud displays the half-contemptuous kindness of a writer divided 
between his respect for the good High Churchman and patron of 
literature and his dislike for the statesman. That of Wilkes is so far 
incomplete that it omits the most creditable incident in Wilkes’s life, 
his spirited defence of the Bank during the Gordon riots. The 
article on Tooke is perhaps the most appreciative of all, and is in great 
measure an assertion of the right of men in holy orders to sit in Par- 
liament. Indeed, this and University deficiencies are frequent topics 
of rather fiery discussion, and detract from the judicial character of 
the book. This, however, is perhaps incidental to the character of 
political lectures ; and if the writer often overstates his case, he never, 
as far as we have traced him, perverts his authorities. 
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46. Tue consciousness of American writers that they are called to 
begin a national literature leads them too often to substitute a common 
tone of democratic optimism for personal convictions and individual 
views. Professor Lowell is a man of much cultivation; but four at 
least of the essays in the volume Among my Books bear traces of the 
underlying thought that all history has been in labour of civil and 
religious liberty as embodied in the constitution of the United States, 
and advocated by the Republican party. His learning is not used 
to understand the past, but simply to illustrate the helps and 
hindrances to the development of the present. When he writes of 
New England two centuries ago, it is to show that the Pilgrim 
Fathers, without quite knowing it, were really the founders of American 
democracy. An anthology from the Winthrop papers could not fail to 
be amusing: it would have been more instructive and more amusing 
if it had been more disinterested. The matrimonial embarrassments of 
Hugh Peters and the younger Winthrop’s speculations in alchemy, the 
brisk correspondence with England and Holland during the period of 
the Commonwealth, and the sanctimonious braggadocio of Captain Un- 
derhill, would be much more interesting if they were not mixed up 
with rhapsodical speculations intended to prove that the commonplace 
founders of the common-school system (for the writer knows and owns 
that they were commonplace), were in same unexplained way superior to 
real statesmen and heroes. Similarly, Lessing is placed above Goethe, 
because his reputation must be rested not upon his writings but his 
life. Much the best thing in this essay is the parallel between Lessing 
and Diderot. The defects of Professor Lowell’s method culminate in 
the essay on Rosseau and the Sentimentalists. Rousseau was a demo- 
erat of the most vulnerable kind; and the autocrats on principle 
refused to spare him. Professor Lowell does not spare him either ; but 
he cannot resist a tirade against the aristocratic critics, The essay on 
Witchcraft is an unfruitful collection of specimens of an unexplained 
superstition ; and no disinterested person would be satisfied with the 
writer’s reasons for believing that the exceptional intensity of the panic 
in New England is no discredit to puritan civilisation. The essays 
on Shakespeare and Dryden are of a higher type than the others. 
But even Shakespeare suggests a great deal of declamation on 
his fortunate historical situation; and in general the essay is more 
remarkable for semi-intelligent fervour than for knowledge or for 
subtlety. It says essentially the same things that all Shakespeare- 
worshippers have been saying since Wilhelm Meister, with a superiority 
of judgment which just elevates its author above the herd. Drydenis 
much better treated; well-chosen extracts and judicious references, 
discreet and sparing comment, give perhaps a better idea than has ever 
been given before, in a similar form, of the robust and many-sided 
activity of that versatile enthusiast, who fell upon evil days, and had 
“to read God in a prose translation.” If the writing in the other 
essays is too fervent and flowery, it is often enlivened by epigrams 
which are worthy of the author of the Biglow Papers. 
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47. Eprarammaric literature is so comprehensive, and branches out 
into so many varieties, that a mere selection from it has very little 
chance of adequately representing it. Mr. Dodd’s plan, in his book 
on The Epigrammatists, is to supply a catalogue of them in chrono- 
logical order, and under each name to give one, two, sometimes up to 
five or six, specimens of the author’s productions. The ancient and 
medizeval lists are very imperfect. That of modern English writers 
is more complete. Each name has its appropriate biographical 
identification; and each epigram is illustrated, where needful, with 
parallel passages showing its source, or the streams which have flowed 
from it, or with a brief note of the event to which it refers. Mr. 
Dodd chose the chronological arrangement in order that the gradual 
changes in epigrammatic literature might become apparent. He wished, 
probably, to show how epigram was first the brief commemorative 
inscription, next the short poem on a single idea, next the poem with 
a point, and how, after its revival by the medizeval writers and those 
of the renaissance, these three characteristics were variously mixed 
and modified by the professed epigrammatists. But a chronological 
series of epigrams has this fault, that it jumbles together specimens 
of the most heterogeneous descriptions. Historical epigrams are 
mixed up with rhymed jokes, imaginary epitaphs, love-sonnets, and 
conceits. ‘‘ Epigrammatic literature,” says Mr. Dodd, “displays 
national history. The various turns of events, as they quickly pass, 
are caught and, as it were, photographed in the epigrams of the day; 
and minor circumstances, which may eventually enable the historian 
to discover the small causes of great changes, are chronicled in a 
serious distich or a witty quatrain.”’ It may at all events be owned 
that such epigrams give the coffee-house, or club, or drawing-room, view 
of passing events. But in that case, ought they not to be tabulated 
in proper series? Why should not we have separately first a series 
of historical epigrams, of course in chronological order, then a series 
of literary, dramatic, and critical epigrams, and then a series of 
biographical epigrams and epitaphs? The other kinds are almost as 
easily classified. The Greek epigram is the prototype of a class not 
easily mistaken. The Latin epigram is the parent of the swarm of 
wasplike rhymes, with stings in their tails. Both these kinds are 
divisible into two varieties, which may be called epigrams of the forum 
and epigrams of the study. The latter are mere exercises of poets 
or poetasters, striving to give a novel dress to an old idea or a vener- 
able joke. The former are original productions thrown off under stress 
of circumstances, or of the artist’s imperious necessity of creating. 

In epigrammatic literature the pointed epigrams of the study con- 
stitute by far the greatest mass. Mr. Dodd has a prejudice against 
them, which is not perhaps unjust; the consequence, however, is that 
his book exhibits rather his preferences than the real proportions of the 
subject which he illustrates. In some cases it has led him to positive 
misrepresentations. Thus to Shakespeare he only gives the loosely- 
authenticated epitaphs which appear in no collection of his works, and 
only one of which, that on Stanley, is worthy of him. But if he had 
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looked into The Passionate Pilgrim he would have found some excel- 
lent and authentic specimens not only of the pointed epigram but of 
the epigram after the Greek manner. The two stanzas numbered x, 
in that collection, and beginning “‘ Sweet rose, fair flower,” constitute an 
excellent specimen of the epigrammatic epitaph. They are ona young 
friend, who seems to have been engaged in one of the numerous plots of 
the time. It is exactly the kind of epitaph which Shakespeare might have 
written for Chideock Titchbourne, the friend of Anthony Babington, 
who was brought to the gallows by his affection. “ Of whom,” writes 
Titchbourne, ‘‘ went report in the Strand, Fleet Street, and elsewhere 
about London, but of Babington and Titchbourne? No threshold was 
of force to brave our entry. Thus we lived, and wanted nothing we 
could wish for; and God knows what less in my head than matters of 
State.” There is a charming sketch of this golden and poetic youth 
in Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature. He suffered in 1586, a date 
which might very well agree with Shakespeare’s epigram. It is only 
with reference to a young man of this kind that every line and every 
expression of the verses gain their fulness of meaning :— 


“¢ Sweet rose, fair flower, untimely pluck’d, soon vaded, 
Plucked in the bud, and vaded in the spring! 
Bright orient pearl, alack, too timely shaded ! 
Fair creature, killed too soon by death’s sharp sting! 
Like a green plum that hangs upon a tree, 
And falls, through wind, before the fail should be. 


I weep for thee, and yet no cause I have; 
For why? thou left’st me nothing in thy will: 
And yet thou left’st me more than I did crave ; 
For why? I craved nothing of thee still : 
O yes, dear friend, I pardon crave of thee, 
Thy discontent thou didst bequeath to me.” 


It is curious that these lines should refer so accurately as they do to 
Chideock Titchbourne. The first four nearly resemble the verses 
made by him the night before his execution, as printed by Disraeli. 
The two last of the first stanza may allude to the horrors of his pre- 
mature cutting down from the gallows aud his torture. The second 
stanza, more purely epigrammatic, seems to refer to his letter to his 
wife, when he tells her he had nothing to leave her but the legacies of 
his blessing and his prayers. Shakespeare says that he asked nothing 
from him, but received more than he asked—his discontent. There 
is no doubt that Shakespeare, like his friend Southampton in later 
years, was a malcontent. Another epigram of the same pointed 
character is found in the stanzas beginning “‘ Good night, good rest.” 
The lines on “ crabbed age and youth,” and those on beauty, are also 
epigrammatic, but are more nearly allied to the Greek epigram, or 
nearer still to Goldsmith’s well-known stanzas on Hope and on 
Memory, which are printed in the present volume. 

Although Mr. Dodd only professes to deal with the epigrammatists, 
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he yet thinks it allowable to detach stanzas and couplets from the 
works of poets who never professed to write epigrams at all, and to 
enrol them among his specimens. In this way Southwell and Lilly 
find a place in his volume. But, on the other hand, a number of 
professed epigrammatists of the period find no room in his book. He 
gives a specimen of William Gamage, the inanest scribbler of his 
times, and thereby he leaves himself without excuse for omitting all 
mention of Weever, Guilpin, Whitney, Richard Turner, Timothy 
Kendall, Matthew Grove, Thomas Drant, who translated the Epigrams 
of Gregory Nazianzen, the brothers Davison, editors of the Poetical 
Rhapsody, and Brathwayte, the author of the Strappado for the 
Devil. Of the epigrammatists he mentions he is sometimes contented 
with an imperfect bibliography. Thus he seems to be acquainted with 
only one book of Parrott’s epigrams—his Springes for Woodcocks. 
There were also his Mouse Trap, his More the Merrier, and another 
volume entitled Epigrams simply. 

At p. 230 Mr. Dodd gives an epigram on St. Stephen, by Henry 
Clifford, last Earl of Cumberland of the name. He draws attention 
to the thought of the two last lines as “ singularly beautiful.” 
They are— 

“ Rach stone they throw is made a gem to fit 
Th’ eternal crown that on thy head shall sit.” 


And he adds, “ A similar idea occurs at a later period, in an ode on 
St. Stephen’s Day, by Dr. Warmstreg.” He might have said that 
the idea is a common property of hymnologists and epigrammatists 
from a very early date. Thus an old hymn says that the stones 
thrown at St. Stephen are with his blood made rubies for his crown: 


“ Ad decorem sunt coronz rubricati lapides.” 


And another hymn says: 


“ Qui coronatus lapide, Primus fulget in agmine.” 


And another, from the Parisian Breviary (Oxon. 1838, p. 34): 


“ O qui tuo, dux martyrum, 
Preefers coronam nomine, 
Non de caducis floribus 
Tibi coronam nectimus, 

Tuo cruenta sanguine 

Quam saxa fulgent pulchrius ? 
Aptata sacro vertici 

Non sic micarent sidera.” 


Of Hood’s epigrams and epigrammatic lines Mr. Dodd says, “ Poor 
enough they generally are.” The author of such a criticism is scarcely 
a fit judge of epigrammatic point. Hood’s puns constitute a treasure 
by themselves, for which “ poverty” is the least applicable of predi- 
cates. Still, with all faults, Mr. Dodd’s book is the best extant 
collection of English epigrams. 
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48. Mr. Locker has some, but not all, of the gifts which make a 
brilliant poet of society. He versifies readily, and is easily moved to 
sentimental or cynical meditations which are original and profound 
enough for their setting. His discourses on First Loves and their 
daughters, on growing old and having children, on flirtations, and on 
London streets, seem spontaneous ; and it is not easy to talk of imita- 
tion in connection with subjects which are the common stock-in-trade 
of a whole class of writers. But the want of character in his pro- 
ductions betrays itself, at uncertain intervals, now by a stanza which 
recalls Praed, now by a couplet that is nothing if not Byronic, and 
then again by a whole piece which is an adulterated echo of Thackeray. 
The tone of his London Lyrics, however, is one of perfect good temper ; 
and with more wit there would probably have been also more venom. 
In a poem published with a philanthropic purpose we have as severe 
satire as the writer ever indulges in :— 


“ The world’s as ugly—aye, as sin, 
And nearly as delightful ! 


The world’s an ugly world. Offend 
Good people, how they wrangle ! 
The manners that they never mend, 
The characters they mangle ! 
They eat, and drink, and scheme, and plod, 
And go to church on Sunday ; 
And many are afraid of God— 
And more of Mrs. Grundy.” 


More favourable extracts might be made from some of the poems, like 
“The Russet Pitcher,” “ Bramble Rise,” or “ To my Grandmother;” 
but, while some of the semi-humorous pieces have no point, those which 
have a little nearly lose it for want of concentration and conciseness. 
Most of the London Lyrics appeared originally in magazines; and two- 
thirds of them have already been collected and reprinted once. Their 
essential slightness of form and substance is severely tried by another 
reproduction. 


49. Mr. Bucuanan has attempted many kinds of poetry, never with- 
out success, but never with perfect mastery. For he has great 
energy, pathos, and command of language; and the aspects of 
nature and the problems of the time move him deeply, indeed 
too deeply. The incompleteness of his genius is apparent in the 
fact that he has had no imitators; for imitation is an attempt to 
reproduce that fascinating and unmistakeable novelty of music 
which every new master of poetry possesses, and which Mr. Buchanan 
distinctly lacks. The motive of the best of his former poems, “ Meg 
Blaine” and “ London Lyrics,” is a deeply-felt sense of the misery of 
the poor. It may be doubted whether this feeling, however earnest 
and passionate, can ever result in true poetry, except when it awakens 
the lyric cry in some one of the actual sufferers, when it finds utterance 
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in the spontaneous ballad verse of which some fragments remain from 
the popular wretchedness of the later middle ages. In his present volume 
Mr. Buchanan deserts the subject which he once thought it his mis- 
sion to win into the realm of art for that of the general misery of 
life. Orm is a Celtic singer, born in the evening of the world; and 
The Book of Orm is a record of visions seen through the mixed lights 
and melancholy vapours of Loch Coruisk. Here, like Obermann 
among fairer mountains, Orm broods on the great ultimate questions 
of life; but the harsh expression of his despair differs from the gentler 
melancholy of Senancour, as the meres and crags of Skye differ from 
the heights and lakes of Switzerland. The great blot of the book, 
indeed, is that it is too harsh and bitter in spirit ; that the emotions it 
exhibits—those of religious longing turning with words of despair and 
anger on the God it cannot find—are unfit for poetic expression. 
Orm’s soul is described as 
“a Wind 


Prisoned in flesh, and shrieking to be free 
To blow on the high places of the Lord ;” 


and the description is true of the matter and tone of the book. The 
Celtic seer is seeking for a sign; and, like many of the modern poets 
who choose religious subjects, he seeks with all the confidence, and 
none of the success, of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Some of the poems have already appeared in print; and several 
pieces which ought to complete the whole are wanting. The first part 
of the book deals with the weaving of the veil of the visible world, and 
is expressed in verse which has a kind of vague solemnity and splen- 
dour, though it would have taxed the genius of Shelley to give inte- 
rest to the indefinite Orm and his shadowy interlocutors, Spirits of 
the Book, Voices, and Old Men. The following passage from ‘“‘ The 
Man and the Shadow” seems to reproduce a theory ascribed to 
Schopenhauer :— 

“ Lift up thine eyes, old man, and look on me; 
Like thee, a dark point in the scheme of things, 
Where the dumb spirit that pervadeth all— 
Grass, trees, beasts, man—and lives and grows in all— 
Pauses upon itself, and awe-struck feels 
The shadow of the next and imminent 
Transfiguration. So, a living Man!” 


In the “ Songs of Corruption” the Sage is reconciled to the com- 
mon ordinances of decay and death, by a vision in which the bodies of 
the dead seem no longer to remain and be mingled with the earth, but 
vanish suddenly with the vanishing of life : 


“ And men and women feared the earth behind them; 
And for lack of its green graves the world was hateful.” 


The “ Lifting of the Veil,” in like manner, consoles him for the 
absence of the sign he had so eagerly desired, by showing what would 
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be the effects of the constant and open presence of the Beatific Vision. 
The continual splendour petrifies all life and action; and in the details 
of this vision Mr. Buchanan appears at his best. 


“ Hard by I noted 
Little children 
Toddling and playing 
In a field o’ hay— 

The Face was looking, 

But they were gazing 

At one another, 

And what cared they ? 


But one I noted, 

A little maiden, 

Look’d up o’ sudden 

And ceased her play, 

And she dropped her garland 
And stood up gazing, 
With hair like sunlight 

And face like clay.” 


What connection there may be between the calm of the Sage when he 
wakens and finds that this strange time was but a dream, and the 
forced misotheism of the succeeding Coruisken sonnets, it is not easy 
to see. In these unfortunate verses Mr. Buchanan has exceeded the 
irreverence, while he has none of the fiery and fitful music, of the 
choruses in Atalanta in Calydon. If the Palinode of the twenty-ninth 
sonnet has any sincerity, those entitled “ God is Pitiless” and “ Could 
God be Judged” are doubly convicted of being insincere. This 
assumed Titanism, the affectation of struggle and reconciliation with 
Destiny, is an offence to the quiet and dignity of poetry. Mr. 
Buchanan might remember with advantage the words of Althea in 
the play which seems so powerfully to have affected him: “ Small 
praise gets man dispraising the high Gods.” In the sonnets “ What 
Spirit Cometh” and “ Stay, O Spirit,” he shows what he can do on 
the ground of human affections and natural pathos. These he deserts 
again in the poems called “ The Devil’s Mystics,” of which all that 
need be said is that they contain, among much obscurity, reflections 
of the thought of Clough and Blake. Better things may be looked 
for from Mr. Buchanan when he returns, in a happier spirit, to the 
subjects he has by previous treatment made peculiarly his own. 


50. Mr. Rosserti’s Poems have the unwonted and personal quali- 
ties of all really original work. The sense of strangeness is soon lost 
in admiration of the great beauty of the verses, of their wide range 
of subject, their various and appropriate music, their lyric fire, their 
lofty tone, and their high level of common perfection. This perfec- 
tion becomes almost a difficulty to the critic. For there are scarcely 
any failures to be set against successes; and the slightest songs are as 
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complete in thought, as elaborate in art, as fitly set to their appro- 
riate melody, as the sonnets or the tragic ballads. 

Some of the sonnets which now appear in “The House of Life,” 
have already been published under the title of “Sonnets of Love and 
Life and Death;” and these are indeed the theme with which the 
greater part of the volume is concerned. It is the elementary, the 
fundamental passions of human nature, that Mr. Rossetti handles, add- 
ing to the universality of his subject the most subtly modern treat- 
ment. Love in his poems unites the fervour of the eternal passion 
with the refinement and reflection of later days—of the love that has 
thought on itself, and found its own image, with a difference, in the 
light desires of Greek antiquity, and in the ecstasy of mystic medizeval 
longings. In this affection are wedded the delight of the eyes and 
the joy of the heart; and both find perfect utterance in the sonnet 
called ‘ Love-Sweetness,” which contains the very essence of Mr. 
Rossetti’s love poetry :— 


‘‘ Sweet dimness of her loosened hair’s downfall 
About thy face; her sweet hands round thy head 
In gracious fostering union garlanded ; 

Her tremulous smiles; her glance’s sweet recall 
Of love; her murmuring sighs memorial ; 
Her mouth’s culled sweetness by thy kisses shed 
On cheeks and neck, and eyelids, and so led 
Back to her mouth, which answers there for all :— 
What sweeter things than these, except the thing 
In lacking which all these would lose their sweet :— 
The confident heart’s still fervour; the swift beat 
And soft subsidence of the spirit’s wing, 
Then when it feels, in cloud-girt wayfaring, 
The breath of kindred plumes against its feet ? ” 


The grief that dwells in this House of Life is not less gracious than 
the love; it is more patient than hopeful, saddened and soothed with 
memory, and does “ with symbols play” of Christian art. The key- 
note of many poems is struck in the beautiful preluding verses of 
“The Blessed Damozel.” There all that it has not entered into the 
mind of man to conceive, of the joy prepared for tried and reunited 
lovers, is set forth in figures which recall the early grace of Raphael, 
and the pure colour of Angelico. But in ‘“ The Blessed Damozel ” 
there is more of the glow and movement of real life than in Angelico’s 
art. Hers is not a “ painless sympathy with pain” :— 


“ She cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 
And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) ”’ 


The song of “The Woodspurge” depicts another mood of sorrow, 
newborn, and scarcely realized, the dull continual pain of a soul shaken 
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from its harmony by stress of the bitter passion whose will is like the 
wind’s will :— 
“The wind flapped loose, the wind was still, 
Shaken out dead from tree and hill ; 
I had walked on at the wind’s will,— 
I sat now, for the wind was still. 


Between my knees my forehead was,— 
My lips, drawn in, said not Alas ! 

My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass. 


My eyes, wide open, had the run 

Of some ten weeds to fix upon; 

Among these few, out of the sun, 

The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 


From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory: 

One thing then learnt remains to me,— 
The woodspurge has a cup of three.” 


Apart from the main stream of personal emotions are the five poems 
“Jenny,” “Sister Helen,” “ Edenbower,” “ The Burden of Nine- 
veh,” and “A Last Confession,’ which show the dramatic side of 
Mr. Rossetti’s genius. Of “Jenny” it may be said that the beauty 
of modern life, its melancholy, doubt, self-questioning, sad pleasures, 
and extremes of luxury and wretchedness, have never been more finely 
treated by poets who find in modern life the only proper subject of 
modern art; nor has any one of the many authors who have been 
attracted by the “‘splendours and miseries of courtezans”’ seen more 
clearly “‘ the pity of it,’’ and the hopelessness :— 

‘* What if to her all this were said? 
Why as a volume seldom read, 
Being opened halfway, shuts again, 
So might the pages of her brain 
Be parted at such words, and thence 
Close back upon the dusty sense.” 


The necessarily painful character of this poem is relieved by the 
image of the “rose shut in a book, in which pure women may not 
look,” as the tragic weight of “ A Last Confession ” is lightened by 
the gaiety and charm of the Italian song, and the picture of the love- 
liness of the girl 


‘‘ whose dark lashes evermore 
Shook to her laugh, as when a bird flies low 
Between the water and the willow leaves, 
And the shade quivers till he wins the light.” 


The transition from “ Jenny” to “ Sister Helen” proves, in its abrupt- 
ness, the versatility of Mr. Rossetti’s genius. In this ballad the depth 
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of sorrow of “ the Bonny Hind” and the weirdness of superstition of 
“the Lykewake Dirge.” meet and give each other force and gloom. 
As in a tragic rendering of the Theocritean idyl, the spells of a re- 
vengeful leman bring back the soul of her treacherous lover to the 
“far abode ” where it shall never be severed from the soul of its victim 
and destroyer. ‘‘Eden bower” again, the strange music of which 
seems to glow with the litheness and life of the most subtle of the 
beasts of the field, is the song of vengeance of the serpent bride of 
Adam. The power shown in it of adapting music to subject is again 
displayed in ‘* the Burden of Nineveh,” perhaps the most thoughtful 
of Mr. Rossetti’s poems. 

While it is too early to attempt to estimate Mr. Rossetti’s place 
among contemporary poets, it is already obvious that he will not attain 
immediate popularity. He does not deal at all with easy metaphysics, 
or touch, in belief or scepticism, on popular theology. Nor has he the 
sensuous facility of describing nature, though he interprets it with 
magical fidelity in such lines as 


“ The empty pastures blind with rain” 


or, 
*¢ At Iglio, in the first thin shade o’ the hills.” 


As arule, he reads his own emotions into the outward world, as in 
“The Woodspurge,”’ or peoples nature with gracious forms of love, 
“and many a shape whose name not itself knoweth.” Here, and 
always, he is a poet of the school of art; and it may be believed that 


his very highest merits, the personality of a genius only satisfied 
with artistic perfection, will prove the greatest bar to his general 
acceptance. 


51. Amone the German muscial critics who have taken Wagner’s 
side in the controversy connected with his name, one of the most 
enthusiastic is Herr Nohl. He has several times entered the lists in 
defence of the master: and his last work, Gluck und Wagner, is de- 
dicated to the same purpose. The “ music of the future ” could not 
have a more devoted champion; but his zeal sometimes outruns his 
discretion. One of the most beautiful, and certainly the grandest, of 
Wagner’s works is the trilogy, Der Ring des Nibelungen, in which, 
following the poetical form of his chief authority, the Edda, he has 
adopted the alliterative verse. Herr Nohl, in order to glorify his hero 
to the uttermost, goes so far as to declare that all the modern forms 
of verse and rhyme are simply a great mistake, which has at last been 
happily exploded by Wagner. Rhyme, in the modern sense, that is 
to say, the consonance of the ends of the different verses, he calls a 
wretched makeshift (p. 12); and the most natural metre of all modern 
Germanic languages, the blank verse, he would relegate to “ the lum- 
ber-room of history.” With Wagner also, he thinks, the period of 
spoken drama ends; after the Meistersinger von Niirnberg no recited 
comedy, after Tristan und Isolde no tragedy without music, is possible 
in Germany. This opinion is a fair specimen of his hasty method of 
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generalizing. Supposing the musical drama in Wagner’s sense to be 
the highest mode of expressing human passions, still the composer 
himself has determined the real sphere of the characters of the musical 
drama to be the age of gods and heroes. The great events of history 
and the course of domestic life remain the undisputed domain of the 
recited drama. The fundamental principle, however, of Herr Nohl’s 
book is the necessity of music for the expression of the most exalted 
human feelings; and his endeavour to show how this idea was indis- 
tinctly felt by the great German thinkers and poets before it was 
worked out by Wagner is not without value. His first impulse in 
this direction came from reading the Briefe iiber die Wiener Schau- 
biihne, by Sonnenfels, written chiefly in defence of Gluck’s operas, 
Gluck was the first master who distinctly felt and proclaimed the 
necessary subjection of music to the poetic intention. He even went 
so far as to say that in his dramas he always tried to forget that he 
was a musician. In this sense he may be, and is generally, considered 
as Wagner’s predecessor. The two masters have many points of 
view in common; and their first reception by their contemporaries 
offers some striking resemblances. Herr Nohl looks for traces of 
Gluck’s idea in all the great composers and poets of the intermediate 
time between him and Wagner. But in this task he exhibits an utter 
want of critical acumen. He runs through a great variety of names 
and subjects, some of which are very loosely connected with his point; 
and the essential investigation is lost in desultory talk on a multitude 
of collateral topics. 


52. In all matters of controversy there is much to be said on both 
sides; and any considerable writer on either will so write as to show 
his readers that he is conscious of the full force of the opposite 
arguments. Without exactly evincing this consciousness, there is 
perhaps no controversial writer who both suggests and provokes so 
many retorts as Mr. Matthew Arnold. The very precision of his argu- 
ment narrows it into such definite limits that the adjacent and out- 
lying districts become also defined to the reader, and suggest an 
immediate objection to his mind. This is seen in the three parts of 
which St. Paul and Protestantism consists. The preface turns on an 
expression of Mr. Winterbotham, that “‘ there was a spirit of watchful 
jealousy on the part of the Dissenters.” Mr. Arnold contrasts this 
state of mind with the “ sweet reasonableness ” of which he makes 
the whole Christian spirit to consist. A controversialist of a different 
type of mind might object to Mr. Arnold that his view of Christianity 
was wrong, because it left no room for whole catalogues of fierce 
virtues, which ought to have their place as securely as the milder 
ones. For instance, St. Paul’s finding fault with the Corinthians 
wrought in them carefulness, clearing of themselves, indignation, fear, 
vehement desire, zeal, yea revenge. “In all things,” he says, “ ye 
have approved yourselves to be clear in this matter ””—namely, in the 
matter of a certain wrongful doer whom he had denounced. To the 
same converts he says, “ I am jealous over you with a godly jealousy.” 
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It is easy, therefore, to retort on a controversialist who rebukes a 
religious body, not for having the prescribed feeling in the wrong place, 
but for having it at all. 

Similarly, the introduction turns upon the sin of separation from 
an historical Christian church for mere opinions (so they be not moral 
doctrines), and of setting up a new organization for the preservation 
and propagation of religious ideas, or of preserving such organization 
when once set up. But on the other hand, Mr. Arnold’s persistent 
attacks on the English “ Philistine’ are for expending his enthusiasm 
on organizations which were erected upon ideas when he has little care 
for, or appreciation of, the ideas which they are built on. He has to 
reconcile this with his theory of churches—that no body of men may 
separate, or set up an organization for religious ideas; and that they 
must, whatever doctrines they hold, continue in communion with the 
“historic ” churches, on the ground that those churches are erected 
for the sake not of ideas or doctrines, but of morality and an ethical 
tone of “‘ sweet reasonableness.” ‘ Ho, every one that would fight for 
an idea,” he seems to say, ‘join the organization which cares for no 
ideas.” And this invitation comes from the man who makes the 
essence of “ Philistinism ” consist in battling not for the idea but for 
the organization. In truth, the Zeit-geist, or spirit of the age, of which 
Mr. Arnold speaks so much, seems unawares to be running away with 
him. He sees that Dissent is about to do battle not for its gospel, 
but for its dissidence—for its position and its organization ; that the 
doctrines on which it was founded are growing weaker; that it is 
putting under itself a new foundation of its own organization; and 
that it now claims to be true, not so much because it preaches truth, 
as because it is organized on the Scriptural model. But in the same 
way at Rome, the battle is not about the ideas of Niczea, or Chalcedon, 
or Trent, but about the authoritative organ which may add to or take 
away from those ideas. And in Mr. Arnold's own mind the battle 
goes in the same way. It is for the organization of the Church of 
England, and not for the ideas of God and the soul which that 
organization is designed to support and propagate. 

In like manner, the essay on St. Paul is singularly unsatisfactory ; 
and its demerits are caused by its logical narrowness. Mr. Arnold 
wishes to examine by the light of scientific ideas whether St. Paul 
really teaches the circle of doctrines which he attributes to Puri- 
tanism—“ calling, justification, sanctification.’ To prepare the way 
for this inquisition, he first has to eliminate the questions which 
“science can neither affirm nor deny,” because “ their very terms are 
such as science is unable to handle; ” for instance, whether “ our 
Lord is the Divine Logos,” and whether “He shall come bodily to 
judge the world.” If these were eliminated simply by a provisional 
Cartesian doubt, to be readmitted after the scientific investigation 
had been made, the process would be intelligible. But first they are 
rejected provisionally; then the scientific structure is raised; and 
then the non-scientific elements are refused readmission, not only on 
the ground that science has no room for them, but on the ground 
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that science absolutely rejects them as false. The notion of God 
appeased by sacrifice, he says, “science repels.” Here is clearly 
an illicit process) In the common apologies for Christianity, the 
argument runs thus :—Christianity is a compound system, partly 
natural, partly supernatural; the natural is verifiable by reason; if 
reason verifies the natural part, it will be an additional argument for 
believing the supernatural part, which, by the sheer force of terms, is 
beyond reason. Mr. Arnold, on the contrary, says, Let us take that 
which reason verifies, and agree not to quarrel about that which 
reason can say nothing to. That is, he banishes the supernatural 
parts of Christianity from the sphere of faith, because they do not 
fall within the sphere of reason. Thus he rejects all the theurgic 
element in St. Paul, and thinks very little of St. John on account of 
the preponderance of that element in the Apocalypse, fourth Gospel, and 
Epistles. In a similar way he rejects all the creeds and ecclesiastical 
formularies, because they are philosophical determinations, and, when 
they were made, the Zeit-geist, or Age-spirit, was not sufficiently 
critical and advanced to be capable of defining. They must therefore 
be inadequate. And the conclusion drawn is, not that though in- 
adequate they are true as far as they go, and only break down where 
language itself breaks down, but that they are altogether to be dis- 
carded. This may be called Mr. Arnold’s doctrine of elimination. 
He first of all dismisses from his consideration whole sides of Chris- 
tianity, on the ground that, with his present instruments, he can only 
examine the side which remains; then, after this examination, he 
declares all the other sides to be matters of no concern whatever. 
“ Dogma does not give its character to Paul’s teaching.” ‘“ Paul falls 
into Calvinism, but his Calvinism is only secondary with him, and 
illogical.” Moreover it is not original; “it is borrowed from Ha- 
bakkuk,” and from old Jewish ideas. And what Mr. Arnold seeks in 
St. Paul is his original thoughts. His theme is Paul, not Habakkuk 
or Judaism; therefore he may dismiss from consideration Habakkuk 
and Judaism ; therefore, by his peculiar logic of elimination, he may 
consider their contributions to Pauline doctrine to be false. St. Paul, 
it appears, did not really know what his central doctrine was—did not 
understand himself so as to see on what pivot his philosophy circled. 
Nay more, his conversion was no more than the conversion of Sampson 
Staniforth in the campaign of Fontenoy. Mr. Arnold ought to have 
observed that Staniforth is not alleged to have been corporeally blind 
after his vision, and that those near him are not said to have been 
sensible of any elemental commotion at the moment. Elimination is 
a convenient figure; but it is apt to spoil the value of an argument. 
It is almost superfluous to say that, with all his fallacies of logical 
plan, Mr. Arnold’s essay teems with beauties both of diction and of 
thought ; and that, within the narrow lines of the argument, his ideas 
are striking and true. They become untrue when he erects his 
particular into a universal. 


53. To confine Logic to what Hamilton called Syllogistic would be 
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philosophically defensible, however much it might be thought to fall 
short of the requirements of a logical treatise. The analysis of the 
syllogism might advantageously be considered by itself, apart from all 
psychological and metaphysical accretions; and the fact that it has 
not been so considered by logicians is not a little remarkable. These 
extraneous accretions which have gathered round syllogistic as their 
nucleus are the seat of the controversies about the proper domain of 
logic; and they afford a sufficient explanation of the cause and scope 
of these controversies, which arose from the fact that the general 
body of literature termed logic was the result of the gropings of the 
human understanding after the true organon of concrete reasoning. In 
the course of this recondite inquiry, different men were led to take 
different views of the object to be attained; and this led them to pro- 
pose different definitions of the term logic. The controversy thus 
served as a sort of legal fiction, under which was conducted a con- 
troversy about the nature of the true organon. 

Mr. Bain’s Logic is a good specimen of the modern dimensions of 
this problem. It is not to be regarded as concerned with logic only, 
in any philosophical or even in any historical sense of the word ; it is 
a contribution towards the discovery of the true organon, of more 
ambitious design than was possible to the old logicians. In this view 
of its scope is found the best excuse for the miscellaneous character of 
its contents, which comprise portions of psychology, logic, dialectic, 
metaphysic, physiology, politics, and many other subjects. Not only 
is an account found in it of what the author styles the “ theoretical 
abstract science,” including the distinctive doctrines of Hamilton, 
Boole, De Morgan, Mill, and other modern writers, but this is used 
as a framework by reference to which the whole circle of knowledge 
is to be systematized, each topic being stowed away under its proper 
head. Mr. Bain’s treatment of this department shows a large ac- 
quaintance with the books which he quotes, and with the scientific 
facts to which he appeals. Yet this appears to be sometimes super- 
ficial. “If a bullet of ten pounds moving at a thousand feet a second, 
were to strike an equal bullet at rest, the two would proceed at five 
hundred feet a second” (vol. ii. p. 22). But a game at billiards 
would show that this is a mistake. Not any bullets would do this, 
though Mr. Bain certainly says, and seems to think, that they would; 
but only peculiar bullets, and those only under “ peculiar collocations.”’ 

The importance of the book depends a great deal upon its prac- 
tical applications. We know that the significance of a proposition is 
indefinitely increased when we see it filling a place cut out for it in 
a coherent system. And the fact that a place can be found for it is 
always a legitimate argument in its favour. But this argument is 
carried too far if we suppose, as Mr. Bain does, that to find a place 
for a proposition is enough not only to render further proof super- 
fluous, but even to evade the duty of replying to objections. To what 
lengths he can carry the argument is shown by such passages as the 
following :—“ Not many years ago the phenomenon of volcanoes was 
regarded as wholly mysterious ; since the establishment of the Law of 
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Conservation, all that part of the mystery connected with the source 
of the upheaving power has been removed. It is the internal heat of 
the earth converted at certain points into mechanical energy. What 
remains for scientific investigation is a pure question of collocation; 
we are still ignorant of the arrangements for effecting the transference 
of power in that particular manner” (p. 33). But until science shall 
have investigated this question of collocation the explanation will 
remain a mere surmise. ‘To those who disbelieve the Law of Con- 
servation, it is not even a surmise, but a hypothesis. 

The theory of Conservation is so attractive that Mr. Bain’s enthu- 
siasm can be pardoned. But it is the sober truth that a part of the 
theory has been proved, and that a part of it has not; and of the 
latter, that one part is open to investigation and may be proved some 
day, while another part cannot even be investigated, still less proved. 
But Mr. Bain will listen to no moderate counsels; ‘‘ whatever appear- 
ances,” he says, “militate against the principle of Conservation are 
to be held as fallacious” (p. 30). He is determined to have all or 
nothing; and therefore he fills up the gaps “by analogy.” To argu- 
ment from analogy there is no objection; but analogies, when used 
as arguments, must walk securely upon four legs. 

Under this Law of Conservation Mr. Bain views the general 
question of Causation; and it extends its ramifications throughout 
the bulk of the second volume. The “ Law” is perhaps not too 
clearly apprehended, even as a problem for investigation, by the 
physicists themselves. It is briefly as follows: there are certain 
known forces or agencies, viz., “Molar” or ordinary mechanical 
force, and “ Molecular forces,” provisionally enumerated by Mr. Bain 
as (1.) Heat, (2.) Chemical Force, (3.) Electricity, (4.) Nervous 
Force, (5.) Light. Now the Law of Conservation may be reduced to 
these propositions about them :—First, The forces are all capable of 
being measured by reference to units. And they are all mutually 
convertible one into another, at fixed rates of equivalence; so that the 
same quantity of any one of them will always, if converted entirely 
and without waste, generate the same quantity of any other. That is 
to say, secondly, If a units of mechanical force are equivalent to } 
units of heat or to ¢ units of electricity, and so on, then also shall 
na units of mechanical force be equivalent to nb units of heat or 
to nc units of electricity, and so on. And thirdly, If @ units of 
mechanical force be equivalent to b units of heat or to c units of 
electricity, then also shall } units of heat be equivalent to ¢ units of 
electricity ; and so of all the rest in any order. 

A preliminary objection is obvious. The theory, as stated by Mr. 
Bain, consists of two parts, a physical and a metaphysical. These lie 
quite in separate regions of thought; and they require different powers 
for their satisfactory treatment. To count “Nerve Force” among 
those to which the supposed law applies, is to state a metaphysical 
theory ; and this ought not to be huddled into the middle of a list of 
physical theories. Nerve Force ought to have been placed in a sepa- 
rate oro:xeiov by itself, not fourth in a list (p. 24) where it is pre- 
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ceded and followed by “ molecular forces” with which it is in no way 
homogeneous. It must be supposed, of course, that Mr. Bain has 
done this by design; and he has thereby at one blow begged half the 
question at issue. If the rest of the theory were proved, it would still 
remain to be proved that a double amount of the “special activity of 
the nerves and brain,” or a “double amount of nervous transforma- 
tion,” is convertible with a “double amount of feeling.” Mr. Bain 
candidly avows that he concludes this only by analogy. But the 
analogical argument upon which this conclusion is supposed to depend 
is itself a problem of metaphysics, not of logic, still less of physics ; 
therefore it ought not to be mixed up with problems which are purely 
physical. As reasonably might an astronomer, because he happened 
also to know something about surgery, introduce remarks about phage- 
dxnic ulcers apropos of spots on the sun. And if he proceeded to 
argue by analogy from the one to the other, the parallel would be 
complete. 

The physical part of the theory is a possible problem of the highest 
interest, and deserving patient investigation. Taking a rather san- 
guine view of the matter, Mr. Bain declares that the law has been 
proved to apply to Heat, Chemical Force, and Electricity, which “can 
all be measured and put into strict equivalence with mechanical mo- 
mentum” (p. 28). There remain Nerve Force and Light, about the 
equivalence of which nothing definite is known; and Mr. Bain con- 
cludes by analogy that they follow the law. But so long as a man 
infers the Law of Conservation from merely such facts as that the sun 
by its light and heat makes plants grow, plants make coal, coal boils 
water, and steam exerts mechanical force, it may be doubted whether 
by “strict equivalence” he means more than “any equivalence what- 
ever.” To talk like this is to break down the barriers between the 
old statement of causation and the “great generalization of recent 
times,” as he calls it. The very point of the distinction between 
them lies in the strictness of the equivalence. ‘The expansiveness 
of steam is due to heat, operating through the medium of water. The 
heat arises from the combustion or chemical union of coal and oxygen. 
The coal was the carbon of plants of former ages, whose growth 
demanded an expenditure of solar heat. So, again, in the human 
body, mechanical force is obtained by muscular exertion; that exertion 
is owing to the oxidation of the materials formed in the blood; these 
materials are either vegetable products, or the bodies of other animals 
fed on vegetables; and thus we come round again to the agency of 
the solar ray in vegetation” (p. 30). This way of speaking may per- 
haps serve to impress people of excitable imaginations; but it looks 
very odd in the mouth of a logician. Volumes might be filled with 
such matter, without a step being gained in the investigation of the 
strict problem. Mr. Bain would have spoken much more to the pur- 
pose if, instead of all this, he had suggested some way of measuring a 
“double amount of feeling” (p. 28). 


54. M. pz Pariev was Minister of Public Instruction in France twenty 
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years ago; he has since filled high offices in the state ; and he has re- 
cently again become a minister. His Principes de la science politique 
is therefore the contribution of a practical man to theoretical science. 
He discusses the constitution of societies and the classification of 
governments, monarchical, aristocratic, democratic, and mixed; he 
deals with the relations between the family and state and between 
political and religious institutions, and with international politics. His 
book is well arranged, and may be judged favourably if more is not 
expected of it than the author intended to give. He is generally un- 
prejudiced, and has tendencies rather than passions ; and he is familiar 
with English, German, Spanish, and Italian authors, whom he quotes 
without national narrowness or partiality, but also without scepticism 
and indifference. 

The moderation of M. de Parieu’s mind naturally disposes him to- 
wards a mixed or balanced government. For it is easy to discover in- 
conveniences of any absolute form, and the utility of employing such 
portions of each as can unite together, and supply the defects of the 
others. But no form and no combination of forms will secure good 
government without the right men to set them in motion :—“ A nos 
yeux, la théorie du gouvernement représentatif mélé de monarchie, 
d’aristocratie et de démocratie, telle que |’ Angleterre l’a appliquée et 
comprise, telle que l’ont recherchée parmi nous divers publicistes, est 
toujours en definitive Ja plus satisfaisante pour |’esprit, la plus recom- 
mandée par l’expérience historique; mais la confiance qu’elle peut 
inspirer & la pensée ne doit avoir pour conséquence ni |’entreprise 
d’innovation contraire 4 l’esprit publique, ni le desespoir systématique 
au sujet de tout établissement depourvu d’un ciment modérateur 
identique. Les lois politiques, utiles 4 rechercher, sont cependant 
plus élastiques que celles de la nature physique. La sagesse des 
generations gouvernantes, comme Jléducation progressive des gou- 
vernés, ne peut-elle constituer un esprit de conciliation producteur 
d’équilibre durable,- malgré les desiderata de la doctrine, comme la 
légéreté des hommes a fait écrouler souvent des prévisions pleines 
d’encouragement et d’espérance?’’ In one respect M. de Parieu 
is too modest. He is apt to quote his authorities, and there leave 
the matter. His own ideas are usually right, but he dispenses 
them with great economy. Concerning the relations between the 
state and the family, he makes it clear that the same influences 
which modify the political organization at the same time modify the 
laws which regulate the family, and that it is untrue to suppose 
this organization the absolute creator of the laws, or the laws the 
absolute cause of the political organization. Thus, whatever refines the 
manners will at the same time give rise to a demand for restraining 
the power of the head of the state and of the head of the family. 
In the matter on the relations of Church and State, M. de Parieu 
is at once religious and liberal. In France he is generally called a 
“clerical ;” but he distinguishes between his position and that of the 
Ultramontanes. Centralization, he says, in the political organization 
of Catholicism, “a repris plus tard son cours sous le nom d’ultramon- 
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tanisme; mais ce changement, dont l’exagération aurait ses dangers, 
s’est operée en entrainant une moindre intimité dans les liens entre 
l’Eglise et l’Etat.” He appears to look for “a progressive relaxation 
of the bonds which unite the church with temporal powers,” and even 
‘0 her complete separation from them in case of the establishment of 
republicanism throughout Europe. He is also inclined to admit the 
possibility of great changes in the organization of the Papacy, “ for,” 
he asks, “‘est-il chimérique de supposer que |]’ultramontanisme lui- 
méme, avec une papauté moins exclusivement italienne et plus univer- 
selle et humaine, pourrait ainsi avoir en quelque sort sa transformation 
libérale?”” International politics M. de Parieu treats with minute 
subdivision. His position is that of a very liberal conservative ; and 
his opinions, of that moderate kind to which the French give the ap- 
propriate epithet “sage,” cannot, like extreme and a priori ones, be 
condensed into maxims and axioms, but are developed in long and 
qualified propositions. The general conclusions of the book are by 
no means absolute. The author takes too fair an account of local 
circumstances not to understand that what is bad in one time and 
place may be good in another; and he confines himself to the political 
casuistry of finding out what should be done in a certain number of 
given cases. The book is a finger-post, set up by a man of science 
on the highroad of progress. 


55. M. Rivet in his Influence des Idées Economiques sur la Civili- 
sation has set himself an interesting problem, and has succeeded, on the 
whole, in producing an interesting book. The field of political economy 
has, he believes, been pretty thoroughly explored : what may still be done 
with advantage is the perambulation of its boundaries. To determine 
its position amongst the cognate sciences, its relation to them, and the 
influence which it has exercised over their conceptions and over the 
thought and life of the age, are questions of the highest interest and 
importance. Of political economy as ordinarily conceived M. Rivet 
is no friend; indeed he finds it necessary to protest against the sup- 
position that his purpose in writing this book has been to draw up a 
general indictment against the science. He professes himself an 
idealist in philosophy, an upholder of the authority of the State and of the 
Church in politics. But the tendencies of political economy are, he says, 
towards materialism and individualism. The fundamental postulate 
of the science is the universal desire of wealth; its golden rule is 
laissez faire. Elevating into a universal principle that which pos- 
sesses Only partial and conditional truth, economists are apt to ignore 
the fact that custom, the ties of family, patriotism, religion, are influ- 
ences as potent as what may be termed the commercial interest, and 
that man has other needs than those which relate to his material well- 
being. Hence, education becomes utilitarian, and the Church is 
regarded as superfluous or mischievous. Absorbed by the importance 
of leaving a free course to trade, the mere economist is unreasonably 
jealous of the interference of the State in matters where that inter- 
ference is not only justifiable but necessary. In his desire to impose 
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an excessive limitation on the restrictive and penal powers of the 
State he sacrifices the innocent to the criminal classes. In his sub- 
ordination of all interests to those of commercial success he frames 
bankruptcy laws which sap the foundations of national morality. In 
his anxiety to escape from the tyranny of the State he falls a victim 
to the far more intolerable tyranny of society—a tyranny on which 
Tocqueville has commented in America and Mr. Mill in England, and 
from which France is comparatively free. Under the pretext of free- 
dom of bequest the rights of the wife and children are ignored. Even 
scienées unconnected with politics have felt the influence of these 
individualist tendencies. From the home of individualism has sprung 
the denier of the reality of species. 

M. Rivet is evidently influenced by a not unnatural bias or reaction 
against a school of thought which has fallen into exaggerations pardon- 
able in an over-governed country. But he writes throughout in a 
temperate style, and does not forget to dwell on and develop the 
enormous benefits which the study of political economy and the prac- 
tice of its principles have conferred on modern society. It is a pity 
that his book is disfigured by some grave faults. His metaphysics are 
hazy and questionable; and his style is awkward and full of harsh 
inversions. The book also contains some surprising mistakes. M. 
Rivet is apparently under the impression that the old debtor laws are 
still in force in England ; and refers to Blackstone as his authority. 
The reference may very possibly be correct; but it would be worth 
while to know the edition to which it relates. He thinks that the 
Celtic character of Scotland may account for the similarity of its 
philosophy to that of France. And finally, when arguing that the 
study of Greek is not necessary in addition to that of Latin, he speaks 
of Catullus as a Greek poet, and says that Anacreon is sufficiently 
represented by Plautus and Terence. 


56. The greater portion of M. Bénard’s essay on Le Socialisme d’ Hier 
et celui d’ Aujourd’ hut is devoted to a refutation of the more extravagant 
doctrines of socialism, especially those which are connected with the 
name of M. Proudhon. In spite of the wide popularity which these 
doctrines have obtained, it seems superfluous to restate the A BC of 
political economy, to repeat arguments which have passed into the 
stage of truisms, and to prove with elaboration that the exaction of 
interest is not robbery, that the capitalist is not necessarily a criminal, 
and that property is an institution which is defensible and even useful. 
But the sting of the book lies in the latter part, which is directed 
against ‘‘ le Socialisme paren haut.” In one chapter levelled especially 
at M. Thiers, the author goes through the protectionist arguments seria- 
tim, and points out the complete parallelism between the capitalist’s 
demand that the State should guarantee him his droit au profit, and 
the workman’s plea of his droit au travail. He then proceeds to the 
task, more congenial to the French journalist, of tracing the delusions 
of the people to the errors of the Government. ‘ You raise the red 
spectre of socialism,” he says, ‘“‘ and announce yourselves as the guar- 
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dians of property; and all the while it is yourselves who are the pro- 
pagandists of the mischievous fallacies which you condemn. If you 
wish the doctrines of political economy to be believed, practise them 
yourselves. Abolish the monopoly of the Bank of France. Substitute 
direct for indirect taxation ; and, in order to make the former suffice, 
retrench your unnecessary expenses. Open the path of education as 
freely and gratuitously as the highways ; but confine its subjects to those 
which are strictly necessary. Grant full liberty of association. Abolish 
patents with other monopolies. Destroy exceptional jurisdictions. Sell to 
individuals the public forests. Suppress sinecures and privileges. And 
lastly grant full liberty to the press.” In the main, M. Bénard belongs 
to the straitest sect of political economists. Only on one point is he con- 
spicuously heretical, and that is the Ricardian doctrine of rent. This 
doctrine seems to have disclosed to socialists a weak point in the 
economist’s armour, by showing that one form of increase in the value 
of property may be due to causes independent of the proprietor’s exer- 
tions, and therefore, socialists argue, might fairly be claimed by the 
general public. More orthodox than economists themselves, M. 
Bénard valiantly, but not very conclusively, sets himself to prove that 
the admission on the part of political economy was unnecessary and 
erroneous. The book is written throughout in a lively and vigorous 
style, but is hardly solid enough to be of permanent interest. 


57. M. Rosert’s book on the suppression of strikes by means of 
admitting workmen to a share in the profits of the masters might 
be superficially refuted by two facts, of which one is, and the other 
ought to be, contained in the book itself. The author cites the print- 
ing establishment of Dupont as one in which the working men share 
the profits, though it is notorious that the workmen belonging to it 
have been on strike; and the drapers’ assistants have been on strike 
in France, though the participation in profits has been established on 
a large scale in this branch of trade in that country. There are 
some, though very few, of these assistants whose share more than 
triples their fixed salary; and there are more of them who double 
their wages by this means. The book however deserves a little closer 
consideration. Without doubt there are cases in which it is wise 
and advantageous to give the workmen a share in the profits. This 
has been done for many years; and there are industries which from 
time immemorial have been carried on exclusively in this manner. 
But what is good under some circumstances is not always so under 
others. M. Robert argues in substance, though in softer language, 
that the workman is an animal devoid of conscience, who, having 
engaged to work ten hours for four shillings, works in reality only 
seven or eight hours, and that badly; and that, as he is incapable 
of improvement, the master must try to gain him by making it 
his interest to work well. As the argument progresses, the author 
warms with it, till at last he declares it to be just that the workmen 
should share the profits without incurring any risk of loss. There is 
no doubt that as long as sharing profits is the exception the master 
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who grants it will have the prestige of generosity, and may obtain the 
gratitude of his men, to whom he accords a privilege. But if the 
system were to become general this sentiment would necessarily cease ; 
and strikes would recommence for the purpose of getting a higher share 
of profits as well as for the increase of wages. Again, the vast majo- 
rity of men prefer a small fixed income to the chance of a large one. 
If the alternative were offered, a thousand to one would refuse to run 
any risks; and, if the one who does run it were to be deprived of his 
profit, his example would not tend to encourage the future enterprise 
of others. In the present condition of the world strikes are a neces- 
sary incident of the separation between capital and labour; and no 
quack remedy will cure the ills that flow from the very mechanism of 
human society. 


58. Tue aborigines of Australia and Tasmania suffer in public 
opinion on account of the medium through which they have been heard 
of. The character of colonizers influences, for long, not only the fate 
but the reputation of the natives whom they displace. Chivalrous 
adventurers, Christian missionaries, greedy land-hunters, and brutal- 
ized convicts would give very diverse and contradictory accounts of 
the same race. Mr. Bonwick, in his Daily Life and Origin of the 
Tasmanians, writes of a people about whom different accounts have 
been related, those of a darker tint prevailing, because, perhaps, the 
class of colonists which was the largest was also the lowest and least 
considerate. One reason alleged for regarding the Tasmanians as of a 
very degraded type was that they had no fire, or did not know how to 
produce it. The first allegation is completely erroneous: the second 
is a consequence of over-subtle reasoning. They take such care of 
their fire-sticks, it was argued, that they cannot know how to light 
them again when extinguished. Mr. Bonwick adduces the evidence 
of an ex-bushranger, who had lived as a refugee among them, to show 
that they were in the habit of obtaining fire by an ingenious device. 
In a hole made in a grass-tree stem, they put some soft downy inner 
bark mixed with powdered charcoal; friction with another stick ignited 
it. But ina land where, it is confessed, some of the tribes habitu- 
ally burned their dead, there must have been a long familiarity with 
fire. Such a custom has the elements of persistence. It is conceiv- 
able, whatever may be said to the contrary, that the art of navigation 
should be forgotten amongst the descendants of men who went in boats 
to Australia, and took up their abode in forests where no waters are, 
and where we find frogs (species of Lymnodynastes) diverging from 
general Batrachian habits so far as to bury themselves deep in sand 
during the day, emerging to feed at night. There is no reason for 
supposing that the sons of sailors must have an intuitive knowledge of 
maritime affairs. But such a custom as that of the burning of the dead, 
associated with human feeling at its strongest, lasts long. It is a 
custom whose origin must have been ancient, and which in all likeli- 
hood was transplanted from another country. The system of cre- 
mation was used among the ancient Irish, whom Mr. Bonwick 
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fancies were always buried “ina sitting posture.” He would find 
representations of some finely formed and elaborately ornamented urns 
in the catalogue of the Royal Irish Academy. He is wrong to slight 
African burial customs by a reference to the Apingi, when he might 
have found an identical custom existing in Africa and Tasmania. 
Thus he quotes Dr. Milligan’s observation that some Tasmanian tribes 
placed their dead in hollow trees, with their weapons, and closed them 
in with pieces of wood. The gigantic Baobab is used for precisely the 
same purpose in Africa, where negroes shut up the corses of their poets- 
laureate in the hollow trunks. As to food, the aborigines were not so 
restricted in their choice as has been supposed; besides occasional 
cannibalism, they fed on kangaroos, opossums, bandicoots, wombats, 
birds, snakes, oysters, mussels, ants, and grubs. They had no pre- 
judices, except against fat, fresh-water fish, the “native tiger,” and 
the “devil.” These they declined to eat. In the matter of vegetable 
food, they had roast Mylitta, an underground fungus, the base of the 
grass-tree leaves, various roots, top of Alsophila fern, manna, native 
cherry, and pig-face (mesembryanthemum) fruit ; some acacia pods were 
roasted for their seeds, and kangaroo-apples were ripened in sand-heaps. 
Mr. Bonwick might have added to his list the Quandang, Santalum 
acuminatum for the north-west Australian desert. Whilst the pig- 
face fruit is a sickly sweet, this, the “native peach,” is agreeably 
acidulous, and is borne in profusion each alternate year. Nor should 
the Nardoo, Marsilea macropus, be forgotten ; abounding in swamps, its 
pounded spores furnish a nutritious bread. Besides, from the horizontal 
roots of the Mallee tree, Eucalyptus oleosa, and of the Water Hakea, 
H. Stricta, the hunters or wandering tribes could obtain a draught of 
water. The Australians were not so well provided with rivers as the 
Tasmanians. They seem to have surpassed the latter in the art of 
cookery. Whilst the Tasmanians are said to have generally roasted 
their food by placing it in the fire among the embers, or on a hot 
stone, the Australians are credited with “ovens.” Some remains, 
though called by that name, may have been tombs; but others are 
shown by the shell-heaps to have been cooking places. Only a few 
such have been found in Tasmania. The animal was placed in a 
cavity lined with flagstones; and hot stones were heaped upon it. 
The description recalls that given by Keating in his Gaedhlic history 
of Ireland, of the manner in which the ancient Fenians cooked the 
deer, when hunting. But their method existed contemporaneously with 
more complicated cookery, so that it would be an error to infer from 
the discovery of an oven that this was the highest type ever arrived at 
in a given district. Nets and baskets made by the women, wooden 
weapons and stone tools by the men, were their manufactures. The 
Australians employed themselves in the same way. ‘‘ Her Majesty 
Mary Queen Dowager of the Bacchus Marsh and Melton tribe of 
Natives” was an exhibitor in the Victorian Exhibition of 1861, of 
baskets made from Victorian grass, “‘in her leisure hours.” The 
Tasmanian men had, for weapons, only the wooden spear and waddy. 
Besides the woods named by Mr. Bonwick, the north-east Australians 
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employed the Acacia doratoxylon. The Tasmanians used no shields 
like their neighbours, nor were their weapons so varied or well made, 
But on trees and rocks in Tasmania, as on the sandstone of Sydney 
Heads, rude sketches of fish, quadrupeds, birds, and boats have been 
observed. Boats were made by ripping the bark off a tree-trunk, and 
binding its ends; larger catamarans for sealing excursions were formed 
of laced bark ; and rafts were constructed, decked with wickerwork, and 
capable of carrying ten persons. Mr. Bonwick explodes the popular 
delusion concerning general wife-capture. Brides were often taken 
by capture, as a formality, but often acquired without it. But in 
his comparative view of bride-capture in different nations, he mis- 
apprehends the Russian anecdote. Would he find in the case of 
Gallus as told by Pliny also a relic of “the same fashion”? If 
so, the verse of Meibomius on flagellation should be an authority, 
Nor is he right in saying that the Irish have a sham-fight at their 
weddings. The Australian aborigines have very strict rules as to the 
forbidden degrees. Their effect is to prevent marriage “ with either 
a sister, or half-sister, or aunt [or niece], or a first cousin related both 
by the father’s and mother’s side.” More materials than have yet 
been obtained are required to discuss satisfactorily the origin of the 
aborigines ; and the collection of these is more meritorious than hasty 
theorizing. But, although Mr. Bonwick sometimes argues rather 
loosely, he deserves praise for the spirit in which he has undertaken 
this work, and the breadth of view and industry which characterize it. 


59. Mr. Atrrep Wattace is a zealous and fearless advocate of 
his convictions, and adds to the merits of patient thought and accurate 
observation the attraction of a singularly lucid and pleasing style. 
His small volume of Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection, 
though mostly a reprint of essays which have already appeared in 
various scientific and other periodicals, contains a quantity of new 
and interesting matter, together with an exposition of the author’s 
more recent views, which depart somewhat widely from those of Mr. 
Darwin and the majority of his followers. The essays are arranged 
in ten chapters. A large part of the book is taken up by subjects 
which are peculiarly Mr. Wallace’s, such as protective mimicry, and 
the relation borne by birds’ nests to the colours of the female birds. 
One of the most interesting parts of the volume is the last chapter, 
which treats of the limits of natural selection as applied to man. 

It is here that Mr. Wallace deviates from the strict Darwinian view. 
He maintains that the origin of man has been brought about by the 
agency of a higher intelligence guiding the action of natural laws, as 
man guides them in the formation of the domestic races. He also 
attributes the origin of life and of consciousness to some deeper law 
than that of natural selection. He grounds his position concerning 
man on several facts. Thus he considers that savages possess, in the 
large brain with which they are provided, an organ beyond their needs, 
and one therefore which cannot have been developed by the action of 
natural selection alone. He also contends that the general absence 
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and peculiar disposition of hair on the human body must have been 
obtained in some other way, the nakedness of the back being a positive 
detriment to the nude figure. Finally he thinks that on strict Dar- 
winian principles alone neither the origin of such conceptions as those 
of space, time, infinity, etc., nor even the range and perfection of the 
human voice, can be accounted for. 

These dissents from the views of Mr. Darwin are advanced with 
great modesty, but at the same time with confidence ; and their expres- 
sion on the part of the co-originator of the theory of “ Natural Selec- 
tion” is a noteworthy phenomenon. Mr. Wallace seems perfectly right 
in his objections; but, if a deeper law is thus seen to underlie neces- 
sarily the production of man, it is probable, a priori, that a similar 
deeper law also underlies the evolution of all organic forms. It is 
difficult to see design in the hand of man, and not see it in the sin- 
gularly beautiful and perfect form of the horse, an animal to all 
appearance as specially organized for the service of man in one way 
as is the dog in another. Indeed it may fairly be urged upon Mr. 
Wallace that the action of intelligence is not manifested in the 
production of man only, or of the animals which minister to him, or 
of all organized life, but no less in the development of crystalline and 
other mineral structures, in the laws of heat and motion, in the geolo- 
gical evolution, and in that of the solar system, or of the whole sidereal 
universe. Such indeed is the result to which the book directly tends, 
in spite of the distinction Mr. Wallace attempts to draw between the 
physical origin of man and of other animals. This tendency is most 
strongly displayed in a few pages on metaphysical considerations 
towards the end of the book. Here matter is reduced to force, and 
force is taken to be the expression of will. “If, therefore,” says the 
author, ‘‘we have traced one force, however minute, to an origin in 
our will, while we have no knowledge of any other primary cause of 
force, it does not seem an improbable conclusion that all force may be 
will-foree ; and thus that the whole universe is not merely dependent 
on, but actually is, the will of higher intelligences, or of one Supreme 
Intelligence.” 


60. Tux leading idea and special intention of Dr. Rolleston’s Forms 
of Animal Life has been “ so to combine the concrete facts of Zootomy 
with the outlines of systematic Classification, as to enable the student 
to put them for himself into their natural relations of foundation and 
superstructure.” The book consists of three parts. The first is intro- 
ductory, and contains a classification of the animal kingdom, with an 
enumeration of the anatomica] characters presented by its subordinate 
groups down to classes; the second is descriptive of different zootomi- 
cal preparations; and the third is made up of twelve plates of dissec- 
tions with explanatory matter. 

It is perhaps a pity that the second and third parts of the book were 
not combined together, and at the same time more copiously illus- 
trated. For although the preparations described have been selected, 
as far as possible, from specimens easily procurable, yet this of course 
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has not been always possible; and, in the absence of specimens, good 
illustrations are all but indispensable for a clear comprehension of 
conditions so complex. The class Tunicata is exemplified by a descrip- 
tion of a dissected specimen of Ascidia affinis, which, excellent as it is, 
must be very difficult for a student to apprehend thoroughly without 
the assistance of a good delineation; while the little diagram (Plate 
xi. fig. 3), is quite inadequate for the purpose. Similarly, the dissec- 
tions of larve of moths seem decidedly to require the aid of figures for 
their clear comprehension. Other similar examples might readily be 
enumerated. 

This imperfection, however, is a trifling one, while the book, as a 
whole, is a rich treasury of zootomical facts, and one so well arranged 
that objects sought for can readily be found init. The bibliography 
also is both copious and convenient. At the end of the various de- 
scriptions of preparations, and of plates, are annexed references to the 
more important and interesting works relating to the matters treated 
of. Some of these descriptions are exceedingly complete, for instance 
that of the common Crayfish, where also the very instructive tables 
are given. One of these shows the post-oral ganglia in adult and 
developing Crustacea, Arachnida, and Insecta. The other exhibits 
the special homologies of the post-oral segments of the body, in the 
classes just named and in the Myriapoda. 

The system of classification adopted is much like that of Professor 
Huxley. But the Polyzoa, Brachiopoda, and Tunicata are united in 
one group with the Mollusca proper; while the Annulata are altogether 
separated from the Arthropoda, and are united with the non-echino- 
dermatous Annuloida, under the general name Vermes. The Echino- 
dermata, on the other hand, are isolated so as to form a sub-kingdom 
by themselves. Thus we have the following sub-kingdoms :—1. Verte- 
brata, 2. Mollusca, 3. Arthropoda, 4. Echinodermata, 5. Vermes, 6. 
Celenterata, and 7. Protozoa. As to subordinate groups, the Verte- 
brata are divided into the Allantoidea and the Anallantoidea. The 
first of these is again subdivided into Mammalia and Sauropsida, the 
second constituting the Ichthyopsida. The Mammalia are arranged as 
Ornithodelphia, Didelphia, and Monodelphia. The existing birds are 
divided into 1. the Ratite or Struthious ones, and 2. the Carinatz, 
comprising all other birds. 

The book is written with admirable clearness of expression, and will 
be extremely useful to all advanced students. 





61. Sourm America and Central America, with perhaps the West 
Indies, constitute a distinct ornithological region—the neo-tropical, 
very rich in forms. According to the zoographical researches of Or- 
bigny, Tschudi, Lafresnaye, Burmeister, Sclater, and others, it may be 
divided into the four following sub-regions :—1. The north-western or 
Columbian, including Tobago, Trinidad, the coast of the Antilles Sea 
as far as Maturin in the province of Cumana, Venezuela to the Orin- 
oco, New Granada, the Western part of Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia. 
The Andes chain separates this sub-region from the following one. 
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2, Amazonia, a sub-region almost conterminous with the drainage basin 
of the Amazon. The coast line of this sub-region extends from the 
Orinoco to the Paranahyba; it also includes British, Dutch, and 
French Guiana. 3. The South Brazilian, which lies south of the 
wooded Amazonian country. The coast line extends from the Parana- 
hyba to the La Plata. It includes the basins of the San Francisco, 
the Paraguay, and Uruguay, and the eastern part of the basin of the 
La Plata, and the Sertao or elevated table-land of Brazil. The basins 
of the Uruguay, Paraguay, etc., differ however considerably from the 
Sertao; and accordingly Lafresnaye makes the whole of the former a 
distinct sub-region—the Guaranian. Herr von Pelzeln however thinks 
that these districts form only a subdivision of the South Brazilian sub- 
region. 4. The Chili-Patagonia sub-region, which includes Chili, the 
south-west of Bolivia, the La Plata States as far north as that river, 
and the whole of Patagonia. lLafresnaye makes Patagonia a separate 
sub-region, so that the Chilian fauna on the west and the Guaranian 
on the east would form passages from the Brazilian and Columbian 
fauna to the Patagonian one. 

Each of these sub-regions has been more orless investigated by succes- 
sive naturalists ; but by far the most extensive and important zoological 
collections ever made of the two sub-regions which are included in 
Brazil were those of the Austrian naturalist Johann Natterer, who 
spent nearly eighteen years in various parts of Brazil, from November 
1817 to September 1835. The country investigated by Natterer in- 
cluded the environs of Rio de Janeiro, the southern and northern 
parts of the province of Sao Paulo; thence he crossed the country 
about the head-waters of the Parana to Cuvaba, in Matto Grosso, 
at the upper sources of the Paraguay. He remained in this part 
of the Great forest country of Matto Grosso, from January 
1825 until July 1829, when he commenced his river journeys 
on the river Guaporé. ‘I'hence he entered the Mamoré, and so on 
into the Rio Madeira, along which he passed into the Amazon. 
Ascending the latter river to the mouth of the Rio Negro, he sailed up 
that river to the Casiquiare, which connects it with the Orinoco. On 
his return to the Amazon he ascended the Rio Bianco to the confines 
of British Guiana. Returning thence he sailed down the Amazon to 
Para, near its southern mouth. He occupied nearly six years in this 
great river journey, of which about four and a half years were spent 
in the Great forest country. It was his intention to explore the great 
province of Para, probably along the valleys of the twin rivers, the 
Araguay and Tocantins, a district as yet but little known zoologically. 
Thence he proposed to pass through the provinces of Maranhio, Rio 
Grande, Parahiba, Pernambuco, and along the east coast to Bahia, and 
thence to Rio de Janeiro, thus completing a circuit of Brazil. While 
he was at Para a civil war broke ont; the insurgents killed the fine 
collection of living animals which he had made for the zoological garden 
of Vienna, and deprived him of everything he possessed, so that he 
was glad to get away to Europe in a British vessel of war. 

Little or nothing is known of this great scientific journey; and, as 
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if to complete the misfortunes which brought it to a close, the notes of 
Natterer’s itinerarium are believed to have been burned in the fire 
which occurred in the Vienna Museum in 1848. Herr von Pelzeln 
has endeavoured to construct an itinerarium from some fragments, and 
from letters and printed notices which appeared at the time. Natterer’s 
dead collections appear to have escaped destruction; for no less than 
12,293 skins of birds, belonging to more than 1200 species, are in 
Vienna. This immense collection is not only interesting on account 
of the many new species which it includes, but especially, amongst 
other subjects, for zoological geography. Nearly all the specimens 
were collected by Natterer himself; and with few exceptions each bird 
has a label on which the species is numbered in consecutive order, 
The locality, the day, and the month of its capture, and the sex are 
also given. Besides the information on the label, there is a catalogue 
in which the species are correspondingly numbered, and which gives 
information that could only be gained from living or freshly killed 
animals, such as the colours of the iris, the bill, the legs, and naked 
parts of the skin, the form of the tongue, the contents of the stomach 
or crop, anatomical notices, measurements, observations on the mode 
of occurrence, habits, song, and lastly the several localities where found, 
and the date of finding. 

These notices, made by the same observer over so vast a region, 
afford more information regarding geographical distribution, migra- 
tion, local races, etc., than is possessed of any other area of equal ex- 
tent. Their value is further enhanced by the circumstance that 
Natterer remained a considerable time at some of the principal stations, 
and was thus able to make a thorough study of local faunas. It is 
much to be regretted that such invaluable materials should have re- 
mained so long unpublished. In the absence of a complete edition 
Herr von Pelzeln has judged rightly in publishing a critical summary 
of the chief ornithological results, with full bibliographical references 
to all works and memoirs concerning the several species, and descrip- 
tions of the new species. His summary on the geographical distribu- 
tion of the 1238 species, catalogued over the six districts into which 
he divides the country traversed by Natterer, is especially valuable. 


62. Tue Refugium Botanicum is devoted chiefly to plants exotic to 
the British Islands, which have been or which may be cultivated there. 
It possesses, however, an interest higher than could appertain to the 
manual of a mere horticulturist; for, whilst practical suggestions for 
culture are made, the subject is treated on strictly scientific principles. 
The editor, observing how difficult it was to arrive at even an approxi- 
mately correct knowledge of the plants from the examination of dried 
specimens and curt descriptions, resolved many years since to intro- 
duce and cultivate for the purposes of study. He has succeeded, with 
the assistance of other botanists, in thus obtaining not only living 
specimens of many plants hitherto only seen in Great Britain in a 
dried state, but also in importing, growing, and studying some species 
previously unknown. To supplement the necessary imperfection of 
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verbal description, numerous illustrations are given, drawn with fidelity 
and skill. To make the work more full and complete, the editor has 
not restricted its scope to his own collection, but has included remark- 
able exotics cultivated at Kew and elsewhere. 

His first specimen is Oxalis megalorhiza, an interesting native of 
Chili and Peru. He includes its family as a tribe among the Gerani- 
acer. For so doing he has of course precedents to adduce; but we 
cannot agree with him in disregarding or subordinating very natural 
distinctions. Many eminent botanists have set these asunder as dis- 
tinct though closely allied Orders. The regma, beaked torus, exal- 
buminous seed, and generally tumid joints of the Geraniacesx, are 
characteristics too prominent to permit a fusion with the Oxalidacee. 
Besides, the chemical qualities which so frequently corroborate the 
accuracy of the grouping of the Natural Families seem here as plainly 
to separate these. The aromatic and astringent properties of the 
Geranium order are not to be found in the Oxalis order; nor is the 
acidity of the latter known to be present in any member of the former. 
It cannot be alleged that the specimen here given tends to strengthen 
the classification adopted. The plant was grown from one of several 
stems imported into London in 1864, “ from some port in the Pacific.” 
Mr. Saunders adds, “ It was called a sort of Rhatany root.” He does 
not say whether the stems were used to adulterate Krameria roots, or 
intended to be offered as substitutes for them. These are employed 
as astringents in medicine ; and if the family of O. megalorhiza were 
really a tribe of Geraniacee the plant might be expected to have a 
certain amount of astringency. G. Robertianum is a popular astrin- 
gent; G. maculatum is the alum-root of North America. But, as it 
is, there would be found, in all probability, nothing but the acidity 
which marks more or less even the ‘‘ arracacha potatos,” the tubers of 
Q. crenata of Peru, where Krameria likewise is found. It could not, 
therefore, serve as a kind of rhatany root. 

Although, in general, the descriptions give evidence of great care 
and accuracy, they are occasionally loosely worded. For instance, 
the leaves of Goodenia ovata are thus described :—‘ Leaves alternate. 
The petioles a quarter to half an inch long, the blade ovate; two or 
three inches long by about half as broad; the point acute, the base 
cordate, the edges regularly, sharply, but not deeply, toothed.” This 
epithet “toothed” is ambiguous; for it may mean that the margin is 
saw-toothed, or may signify that it is simply dentate. It is likely 
to be understood in the latter sense, being unqualified; and so under- 
stood it would mislead, for the margin is serrate. The base is not 
always cordate. Sometimes the description, without being inaccurate, 
is rather affected. Of the flower of Pleurothallis bilamellata, it is 
said: “ Tepals much shorter [than sepals] rhombeo-lanceolate, tooth- 
letted towards the apex, one-nerved.” A striking monster-form 
of Hyacinthus orientalis is described and figured. The flowers, 
elongated and narrowed, were of a bright green. The cylindrical 
ovary was nearly as long as the tube of the perianth, ovuliferous only 
in its lower half. The stigma was represented by six minute papillose 
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knobs. The anthers, normal in form, were reddish-purple, being the 
only “coloured” portion of the flower. A month later the same plant 
produced another spike of twenty-three blossoms, composed as follows ; 
—‘ Five flowers entirely green; twelve flowers party-coloured crim- 
son and green, but more of the former colour; six flowers chiefly 
green, with crimson points to the sepals. Among the party-coloured 
flowers was one which was nearly crimson, and might be said to be 
true to the Robert Steigar variety of the Hyacinth.” Mr. Saunders 
adds, with regard to the flowers he observed, that the more crimson of 
colour they were the more closely did they approach the normal shape. 
They likewise became less erect, and assumed a more horizontal po- 
sition. One elongated erect flower, resembling those of the first spike, 
was green. The greatest amount of crimson was developed in the 
lower flowers of the spike, except in three blooms, which, in shape and 
colour, were most abnormal, and were inserted on the same level, 
while, strangely enough, the most nearly normal flowers arose a little 
above them. The crimson colour was most developed on the tubes; 
and pollen was perfected in one of the party-coloured flowers. From 
a physiological point of view more information is desirable. It is not 
stated whether, in the crimson and green flowers, the pollen was 
perfect ; neither is there any statement of observations made to deter- 
mine whether and in what flowers the ovules were fertilized. It would 
have been important to examine the respiration of the flowers under 
these circumstances, and to make a microscopical investigation of the 
segments of the party-coloured and green perianths, to discover under 
what conditions the colouring matter presented itself. These points 
appear to have been completely overlooked. However, in such a 
work as this, the subject can only be regarded as episodical. The 
Refugium Botanicum, so far as its special scope is concerned, merits 
praise. Professor Reichenbach has treated the selected tribes of the 
Orchid order in a thoroughly scientific and exhaustive manner. 


63. Mr. Buianrorn’s Observations on the Geology and Zoology of 
Abyssinia embody much solid work, and are a valuable contribution to 
scientific literature. The principal defect of the volume—imperfect 
knowledge of the habits of the living creatures described—was the 
unavoidable consequence of a short sojourn in a country with whose 
language the visitor was unacquainted. Besides, he traversed but a 
limited extent of territory. He, however, enjoyed the advantage of 
being specially commissioned by the Government of India, and made 
such use of his opportunity as to form a collection comprising over 
1700 specimens of vertebrata alone, representing 350 species, and 
about 3500 specimens of mollusca and articulata, representing 500 
species. ‘To the record of his researches is prefixed a personal narra- 
tive of imperfect interest. Some passages indicate that he is apt to 
form decided judgments on insufficient data. Soon after landing he 
saw Shohos; they were uncouth-looking, but were regarded as some- 
what more “ civilized” when they subsequently dressed themselves in 
old gunny bags. ‘These people,” he observes, “are genuine Arabs, 
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their hands against every man’s, arrant thieves and cut-throats, but 
still with some principle of honour.” It ought to have occurred to 
him that not the best specimens of these natives would be seen near 
the expedition; and he acknowledges that even those who came, and 
acted as paid carriers, did their work with but little pilfering. Euro- 
pean travellers who have sojourned amongst these migratory, pastoral 
people, have found them hospitable and friendly ; so that the denuncia- 
tion of them by a casual intruder as “arrant thieves and cut-throats ” 
looks like an instance of race-bigotry, from which naturalists should 
be free. But Mr. Blanford is quite candid, and relates frankly what 
he sees, whether it interfere with his first impressions or not. Thus, 
he found that most of the stories of attacks and thefts were invented 
by muleteers and camp-followers to conceal their own villany; and 
they pushed this villany so far as to seize Shohos for punishment whom 
it was discovered they had robbed of their hire. 

During the eight months occupied by his stay in Abyssinia, he did 
not confine himself to the track of the British army, but made various 
excursions into the adjacent districts from Zulla, Senafé, Massowah, 
and some other places. Following the narrative of his personal adven- 
tures come his geological observations. He differs from Dr. Riippell 
in regarding his Kalkmergel hills at Senafé as formed by claystone 
passing into trachyte, and likewise differs from other explorers on 
certain points whilst confirming generally the accuracy of their views. 
The gorges of the Abyssinian plateau in which rivers flow he reason- 
ably considers to have been formed by them. He can find no evidence 
of exceptional disturbance; and the strata are perfectly horizontal on 
either side. But here his experience is limited. Of marine denuda- 
tion he could not recognise a trace: his perceptive power may, how- 
ever, have been unconsciously controlled a little by his theoretical 
opinions. The power of rain and river to cause marked effects is 
more readily recognised where the tropical down-pour is seen at work 
than elsewhere. Mr. Blanford, who saw ravines in the Himalayas of 
Sikkim, excavated to the depth of from 6000 to 15,000 feet by the 
rivers running in them, is not prepared to agree with M. d’Abbadie’s 
view of the causes which helped to mould the surface of Abyssinia. 
None of the lakes, except the minor Lake of Ashangi, was examined : 
and this he argues must have a subterranean outlet. His argument, 
though plausible, is not conclusive. He finds it impossible to account 
for the Ashangi hollow by any known process of denudation ; and it is 
difficult to regard it as an area of depression, for the higher series of 
traps on the hills around gives no evidence of disturbance. Yet the 
lower group of traps is much disturbed. No trace of glacier action 
met Mr. Blanford’s sight. In the preparation of his remarks on the 
weather-action on rocks he might have consulted with advantage the 
observations made by M. Agassiz in his recent tour in Brazil. He 
examines and reviews in succession the metamorphic rocks, the Adigrat 
sandstones, the Antalo limestones, the Magdala and Ashangi groups 
of the Trappean series, the Aden volcanic rocks, and of recent forma- 
tions the soils of the highlands, coral islands of the Red Sea, and 
alluvial deposits near the coast. 
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In the sandstone, which is sometimes a thousand feet thick, no 
fossils were found ; and thus no solid opposition is given to M. Ferret 
and M. Galinier, who class it in the tertiary system. The Antalo 
limestones, their oolitic beds, constitute the only group in which fossils 
were found. One new species of Echinodermata, named Hemicidaris 
Abyssinica, was discovered rather abundantly ; it approaches in form 
to H. Wrightii, Cotteau. Four new species of Lamellibranchiate 
Molluses are figured, and named respectively Mytilus Tigrensis, Phola- 
domya granulifera, Pholadomya sublirata, and Ceromya paucilirata. 
Only a few specimens of them were found. The Trappean series has 
been insufficiently studied ; but some interesting notes on recent for- 
mations are made. On the sandstones and limestones of Tigré the 
vegetation was poor and sparse; it improved with the soil over the 
metamorphic rocks, whilst on and about the traps it was really rich. 
Wherever basaltic rocks prevail, a fertile and rather argillaceous black 
or dark soil was found, resembling the “regur” of the centre, west, 
and south of India. It is derived, Mr. Blanford believes, only from 
the disintegration of dolerites, not from trachytes. Flakes of obsidian 
were met with under circumstances which made their artificial origin 
probable. No well-formed implements were however discovered. 

In the zoological portion of the work, Mr. Blanford, with the colla- 
boration of many distinguished naturalists, has fully enumerated the 
collection of vertebrata only. Considering his limited experience, his 
separation of them into fauna-regions is not wholly to be relied on, 
and can only give approximate results. But they are at least sugges- 
tive, and afford some useful hints. The quadrumana are very imper- 
fectly noticed, specimens of Cynocephalus hamadryas and Cercopithecus 
griseo-viridis only having been obtained. Mr. Blanford is right in 
believing that the former rarely attack man; but he should have sup- 
pressed his reason—z.e., that they did not assail any of the British ex- 
pedition. The fact that boys are sufficient to guard the corn-fields 
against their forays would have furnished a better argument had it been 
known to him. His statement that monkeys are less docile, but not 
less intelligent, than dogs or elephants is quite in accordance with the 
experience of those who have studied their habits in their native coun- 
tries. He saw a third species, which he doubtfully thinks to have been 
Theropithecus obscurus. ‘“ The beautiful Colobus guereza,” he says, 
“ of which skins are frequently brought to Aden from the mountains 
of the Somali country, I never heard of while in Abyssinia.” But 
this, which is one of the most beautiful of monkeys, has been found in 
Tsagaddy and Walkait, if not in Tigré. It has been observed to fre- 
quent the high trees about churches, and this habit makes the natives 
careful of killing it. No lions were shot by any officer of the expedition; 
but Mr. Blanford, in his excursions, found them not unusual and some- 
times dangerous. The civet-cat, he should have known, is very rarely 
found wild in this couatry ; the Galla tribes keep it for the sake of the 
excretion, which sells for a high price, for export. He is surprised 
to find the African jackals classed in Dr. Gray’s list with foxes, whilst 
the Indian jackal is placed with wolves. His case may be strengthened 
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by the fact that the Abyssinians believe they occasionally hunt in 
packs, following up their prey with pitiless though not swift pursuit 
until it is wearied out. He slights the courage of the Abyssinian boar. 
“Several which I wounded,” he remarks, ‘“‘ showed no inclination to 
charge under circumstances in which an Indian pig would certainly 
have shown fight.” This is contrary to the experience of Parkyns, 
who, after wounding the animal, more than once found it make a rush 
at him in revenge. A new species of Hyrax is suggested; but it is 
quite evident that a more patient and attentive study of the Hyraces is 
what is chiefly required. There is no guarantee that all the supposed 
characteristics remain unchanged in every phase of the life of the in- 
dividual. Particular care appears to have been devoted to obtaining a 
good collection of birds; and the figures, where given, are remarkably 
well done. On the whole, the studious research and practical know- 
ledge displayed in Mr. Blanford’s book entitle it to a highly respect- 
able position in the department to which it belongs. 


64. Few countries offer such typical examples of certain classes of 
crystalline rocks as the Austrian Empire. The newer rocks are re- 
presented by the varied and extensive Trachytes of Hungary and 
Transylvania, and the great development of basaltic rocks in Bohemia. 
The rocks of the upper paleeozoic and lower mesozoic epochs are re- 
presented by the melaphyrs and porphyries of the Riesengebirge. The 
melaphyrs, augite and felsite porphyries, gabbro and serpentines of the 
Eastern Alps afford examples belonging to nearly all the formations 
between the Trias and the Chalk ; while the classic districts of Predazzo 
and Monzoni in South Tyrol abound in rocks interesting alike for 
their mineralogical constitution and geological associations. These 
rocks have formed the subject of numerous investigations, and notably 
by the geologists of the Austrian Geological Survey, among which 
may be specially mentioned F. von Richthofen’s Geognostiche Be- 
schreibung der Umgegend von Predazzo, St. Cassian, und der seisser 
Alpe in Siidtirol. Within the last few years, however, microscopical 
and chemical lithology has advanced so rapidly that a reinvestiga- 
tion of the crystalline mesozoic rocks of Austria appeared to the 
Academy of Vienna to be a desideratum. In 1867 they accordingly 
offered a prize for the best essay on the subject, which was gained 
by Dr. Gustav Tschermak. 

The rocks described by him in his prize essay, Die Porphyrgesteine 
Oesterreichs aus der Mittleren Geologischen Epoche, and also in 
several separate papers, are as follows :—Quartz porphyry; quartz 
porphyrite ; porphyrite; melaphyr, and the allied rock, augite 
porphyry ; the so-called tourmalin-granite of Predazzo; the peculiar 
rock known as the granite of Predazzo, and called monzonite by Dr. 
Tschermak ; the coarse-grained mixture of labrador and augite known 
as hyperite, forming veins in the monzonite, and described as dia- 
base by Dr. Tschermak ; the allied rock gabbro composed of a mixture of 
a plagioclase rich in lime, and diallage; the more or less altered rock 
composed of olivin, bronzite, diallage, and anorthite, and extremely 
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rich in magnesia, known as schillerfels, and called by Dr. Tschermak 
olivin-gabbro ; pikrite consisting of olivine to the extent of one-half 
the mass, and either hornblende, biotite, or diallage ; and teschenite, a 
basic feldspathic rock containing analcime intimately associated with 
the feldspar (mikrotin), and hornblende, or augite. 

As regards the paragenesis of the constituent minerals of the two 
great groups of rocks examined by Dr. T'schermak—the group of 
porphyries, which represents the trachytes of later epochs, and the 
group of melaphyrs which represents the later group of basalt—he 
divides the silicates into three categories: the felspar, augite, 
and olivine groups, which he regards as primitive constituents; 
the mica, zeolite, and quartz groups which he looks upon as inter- 
mediate minerals; and epidote, chlorite, serpentine, and the pinitoid 
groups, or secondary, or metamorphic minerals. Like Sartorius von 
Waltershausen, he considers the majority of the recognised feldspars as 
mixtures. According to him there are but three typical feldspars : 

K,’ Al,’” Si,t¥ 0,,. Orthoclase. 
Na,’ Al, Si, 0,,. Albite. 
Ca’’ Al, Si, 0,,. Anorthite. 


Crystallographically he divides the feldspars into two series: ortho- 
clase or monoclinic, and plagioclase or triclinic. The former 
includes orthoclase proper, and mixtures of orthoclase and al- 
bite, known under different names, such as adularia, rhyacolite, 
sanidin, amazonite, perthite, pegmatolite, loxoclase, ete. The plagio- 
clase feldspars form a series commencing with albite, and ending with 
anorthite. Between the two lie all the soda-lime feldspars—oligoelase, 
andesin labrador, ete.—which are mixtures in various proportions 
of albite and anorthite. He considers the typical formule of the 
augite and hornblende series to be : 
Ca’”’ Mg” Si,'’ O,. Diopside. 
Ca Mg; Si, O,,. Tremolite. 

The aluminous augites, containing in addition the silicate Mg’’ Al,’” 
Si O,, and the aluminous hornblendes, the silicates Ca’’ Mg’ Al,’” 
Si, O,, and Na,’ Al,’”’ Si, O,.. We have not yet seen the evidence 
upon which he bases this theory. Although the tremolites usually 
contain more magnesia than the augites, they are to be regarded 
rather as dimorphic forms of the same silicate, having the typical 
formula (M” Si O,)", than as chemically distinct minerals. The 
condensed meta-silicates being polymeric, the isomorphie bases may 
replace each other to almost any extent; hence the great variation 
which takes place in these groups—a variation which cannot occur in 
the ortho-silicates, or anhydro-silicates. In most, if not all, of the 
aluminous augites and hornblendes, the alumina is not derived from 
any such definite silicates as those assumed by Dr. Tschermak, but 
from the feldspar out of which they crystallized, or from garnets or 
other endomorphs which they enclose. 

Among the most interesting results arrived at by Dr. Tschermak, 
may be mentioned that melaphyr does not contain hornblende, which 
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agrees with Gustav Rose’s and Streng’s previous researches on the 
melaphyr of Tlefeld in Silesia, and proves that Richthofen was in error 
in describing the essential constituents of the melaphyr of South Tyrol 
as oligoclase and hornblende. Indeed some of the older melaphyrs 
of Bohemia do not even contain augite or hypersthene. Again, all 
melaphyrs contain olivine. ‘This fact is of considerable importance. 
It disproves the hitherto received view that that mineral is charac- 
teristic of the rocks of the basalt groups, and is wanting in the augite 
porphyries and melaphyrs. And again, it shows that there exists an 
intimate connection between olivin rocks and serpentine, as had been 
already pointed out by Zirkel and Sandberger. This relationship, 
which establishes the thoroughly metamorphic character of serpen- 
tine, is interesting in connection with the discussion whether Eozoon 
Canadense is a fossil or a mineral pseudomorph. 

The amount of phosphoric acid in some of the Austrian crystalline 
rocks is remarkable. In a specimen of melaphyr from Landeshut, 
analysed by Richthofen, 1:12 per cent. of P,O; was found, and in a 
specimen of Teschenite analysed by Herr P. Juhasz, for Professor 
Tschermak, as much as 1:25 per cent. was found. This quantity 
represents about 3 per cent. of apatite. The curious rock in which 
this large quantity was found was composed of about 30 per cent. 
feldspar, 30 of hornblende, 27 of analcime, 6 of magnetite, 3 of 
apatite, ete. 
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haft eingemeisselten Stellen in ihrem 
Zusammenhange erkliirt, reviewed, 217. 

Dunoyer (Prof. A.).—CEuvres de Charles 
Dunoyer ; notices d’économie sociale, re- 
vicwed, 569. 


Earl Godwin and Earl Harold, 28-68 ; 
historical characters as judged by pos- 
terity, 28; estimates formed of Godwin 
and Harold by different historians, 29, 
30; the question of Godwin’s parentage, 
30-39; bearing of this genealogical in- 
quiry on a correct estimate of his character, 
39, 40; inaccuracy in William of Malmes- 
bury’s notice of Godwin’s family connec- 
tions, 40, 41; Godwin gains a place in 
the new peerage under Canute, 42 ; state 
of England consequent on Canute’s death, 
43; the Aithelings invited over from 
Normandy,—the fate of Alfred, 44 ; God- 
win’s share in the tragedy, 44-47 ; Har- 
ald and Hardicanute, 47, 48; Edward 
the Confessor chosen king, 49; marries 
Edith, Godwin’s daughter, 50; Godwin 
becomes alienated, 51; his son, Swegen, 
is outlawed for seducing a nun, 52; an 
open rupture with the king, 52, 53 ; God- 
win’s flight, 53, and subsequent restora- 
tion, 54, 55; his death, 55; charges 
brought against him, 55, 56 ;—Harold, 
Godwin’s son, 57 ; the case of the Aithel- 
ing Edward, 58; Harold’s quarrel with 
Tostig, and his oath to William of Nor- 
mandy, 59-64; last days of the Confessor, 
64, 65; Harold made king, 66; sketch of 
his short career, 66, 67; concluding re- 
marks, 67, 68. 

Eastlake (Sir C.), Contributions to the 
Literature of the Fine Arts: Second 
Series. With a Memoir by Lady East- 
lake, reviewed, 280. 

Ebeling (Dr.), Friedrich Ferdinand Graf 
von Beust. Sein Leben und vornehm- 
lich Staatsminnisches Wirken, vol. i. 
reviewed, 278. 

Eckardt (Dr.), Baltische und _russische 
Culturstudien aus zwei Jahrhunderten 
reviewed, 284. 

Education Bill of 1870 ; 

Emblem-Literature, 545. 

England, History of, by Froude, vols. v. 

and vi. remiewed, 246-251. 





sce Home Policy. 
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Epigrammatic Literature, 593-595. 
Esarhaddon, King of Assyria, events of his 
reign, 323-341. 


Farrrax, Lord, Life of, reviewed, 547-549. 

Fano (E.), Della Carita preventiva e dell’ 
ordinamento delle societA di mutuo soc- 
corso in Italia, reviewed, 283. 

France, University of, 202, 203. 

Frederick the Great, 258. 

Freitag (G.), Karl Mathy: 
seines Lebens, reviewed, 277. 

Froude (J. A.), History of England from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada: Reign of Elizabeth. 
Vols. v. and vi. reviewed, 246-251. 


Geschichte 


Gauite0, Private Life of, reviewed, 254. 

Gayangos (P. de), Cinco cartas de D. 
Diego Sarmiento de Acuiia, primer Conde 
de Gondomar, reviewed, 253. 

Geibel, Emanuel, 279. 

Giles (H.), Human Life in Shakespeare, re- 
viewed, 299. 

Godwin ; see Earl Godwin. 

Goedeke (Karl), Emanuel Geibel, reviewed, 
279. 

Gordon (Mrs.), The Home Life of Sir David 
srewster, reviewed, 274-277. 

Green (H.), Shakespeare and the Emblem 
Writers; an Exposition of the Similari- 
ties of their Thought and Expression: 
Preceded by a View of Emblem-Litera- 
ture down to a.D. 1616, reviewed, 545. 

Greg (W. R.), Political Problems for our 
Age and Country, reviewed, 293. 


Hamiuton, Sir W., 115. 

Haneberg (Dr.), Canones §. Hippolyti 
Arabicee Codicibus Romanis cum versione 
Latina Annotationibus et Prolegomenis, 
reviewed, 225. 

Hannah (Dr. J.), The Courtly Poets from 
Raleigh to Montrose, reviewed, 543-545. 

Harold, Earl ; see Earl Godwin. 

Hazard (R. G.), Two Letters on Causation 
and Freedom in Willing, addressed to 
John Stuart Mill, reviewed, 303. 

Hirsch (Dr. T.), Scriptores rerum Prussi- 
carum, oder die Geschichtsquellen der 
Preussischen Vorzeit: herausgegeben von 
Dr. Theodor Hirsch, Dr. Max Toeppen, 
und Dr. Ernst Strehlke, reviewed, 236. 

Hitzig (Dr. F.), Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel von Anbeginn bis zur Eroberung 
Masada’s im Jahre 72 nach Christus, re- 
viewed, 223. 

Holland, kingdom of, 567. 

Home Policy of the Session (1869-70), 182- 
210; legal reforms, 182; finance, 183 ;— 
the Irish Land Bill, 183 ; conflict between 

the system long dominant in Ireland, and 

alien legislation, 184; the Norman inva- 
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sion, 184, the English Revolution of 1688, 
185; subsequent legislative enactments, 
185, 186; customs recognised by the 
Bill, 186 ; its fundamental principles, 187; 
freedom of contract, 188; Tory opposition, 
189; objections and amendments, 190; 
results of these on the Governmentscheme, 
191, 192; Irish land laws the constant 
cause of tumult—agrarian crime, 193; 
the relation between landlord and tenant 
—provisions of the Bill as to contracts, 
194; misinterpretations and their results, 
195; the Peace Preservation Act, neces- 
sary as an adjunct, 196-198 ;—the Educa- 
tion Bill, 198 ; opposition from a section 
of the Liberal party, 199; the Secularists 
and their claims, 199-202; Napoleon 1. 
and the University of France, 202, 203 ; 
secular versus clerical education, 203-205 ; 
schemes of the semi-secularists, 205; 
Prussia and Holland, 205; Lord Russell, 
206; principles of the Bill :—rating, 206; 
local agency, 207; the conscience clause, 
208; the compulsory provisions, 208; the 
question of fees, 208, 209 ;—University 
tests, 210; characteristics of the Govern- 
ment policy, 209, 210. 

Huffer (Franz), Der Trobador Guillem de 
Cabestanh sein Leben und seine Werke, 
reviewed, 238. 


IreLanp, Ancient Laws of. Senchus Mor. 
Part u. Law of Distress (completed) ; 
Laws of Hostage-sureties, Fosterage, 
Saer-stock Tenure, Daer-stock Tenure, 
and of Social Connections, vol. ii. re- 
viewed, 230-234. 

Irish Land Bill, the (1870); see Home 
Policy. 


James (Henry), The Secret of Sweden- 
borg: being an Elucidation of his Doc- 
trine of the divine Natural Humanity, re- 
viewed, 300. 

Joanne (A.), Dictionnaire Géographique de 
la France, reviewed, 307. 

Jonson's (Ben) Quarrel with Shakespeare, 
394-427 ; the histrionic element in many 
of the literary quarrels of the Elizabethan 
age, 394; Jonson’s duel with Gabriel 
Spenser, 395; his relations with Shake- 
speare, 395 ; Jonson’s early plays, and the 
theatres for which they were written, 395- 
596; he is thrown into prison for his 
“*Poetaster,” 396 ; his severe criticism of 
the Dramatists of other theatres than that 
to which he was attached, and their 
revenge on him in the “ Satiro-mastix,”’ 
397; the “purge” administered by Shake- 
speare, 397;- endeavour to trace the 
antagonism between him and Jonson, 

398 ; his attacks on Shakespeare, both as 

to the form and the matter of his plays, 
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398, 399; he accuses Shakespeare of 
want of art, 400, 401; literary side of 
Jonson’s moral divergence from him, 491; 
the remarkable place Jonson assigns to 
himself in some of his plays, 402; attack 
on Marston and Dekker in ‘“ Cynthia’s 
Revels,” 402, 403; the composition of the 
responsive drama, the “ Satiro-mastix,” 
403, 404; account of matter of offence to 
Shakespeare and his company, 405; the 
theatres acting in the interest of the 
Earl of Essex, a rival company (the 
Children of the Chapel), is set up by the 
Court, and Jonson engaged to write a 
play for it (Cynthia’s Revels), 405; Jon- 
son’s purpose in this play, 406; Amorphus 
probably intended for Shakespeare, 407, 
408 ; Jonson’s next play, the “‘ Poetaster,” 
—its plot, 409; how he treats Shake: 
speare in it, 409, 411; allusion to his 
pedigree, 411-415; Malvolio (in “ Twelfth 
Night ”’) Shakespeare’s first “‘ purge ” to 
Jonson, 417, 418; allusions to a ridiculous 
custom of courtship, 419; “Troilus and 
Cressida’ Shakespeare’s reply to the 
‘* Poetaster,” 420-424; Jonson’s attack 
on new words, 424 ; list of unusual terms 
in ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,” 425, 426; 
characteristics of the satire of Jonson, 
Dekker, and Shakespeare respectively, 
425-427. 

Juste (T.), Le Soulévement de la Hollande 
en 1813, et la Fondation du Royaume 
des Pays-Bas, précédés d’une Introduction 
sur le Régne de Louis Bonaparte, 1806- 
1817, reviewed, 567. 


Ketcuner (E.) und Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
(Dr. K.), Briefe des Kiniglich Preussi- 
schen Staatsminister Karl Ferdinand 
Friedrich von Nagler an einen Staats- 
beamten, reviewed, 271. 

Klinkowstr6m (K. von), Aus der alten 
Registratur der Staatskanzleis: Briefe 
politischen Inhalts von und an F. von 
Gentz, reviewed, 565. 

Kopp (H.), Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Chemie (second part), reviewed, 228-230. 


Lacorpatre, Pére, 574. 

Laveleye (Emile de), Etudes et Essais, re- 
viewed, 291. ; 
Lavergne (L. de), Les Economistes frangais 

du 18° Siécle, reviewed, 556-558. 
Leibniz, see Pfleiderer ; Pichler. 
Lennep (Dr. Van), Travels in Little Known 
Parts of Asia Minor, reviewed, 579-581. 
Lepsius (R.), Ueber den Chronologischen 
Werth der Assyrischen Eponymen und 
einige Berthrungspunkte mit der Aegyp- 
tischen Chronologie, reviewed, 218-221. 
Lewis (Sir Gilbert), Letters of the Right 
Honourable Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
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Bart., to various Friends, reviewed, 575- 
577. 

Lipsius (Dr. R. A.), Chronologie der ri- 
mischen Bischife bis zur Mitte des vierten 
Jahrhundert, reviewed, 226. 

Locker (F.), London Lyrice, reviewed, 596. 

Lothair, 453-473 ; its political side, 453 ; 
difference between this and Mr. Disraeli’s 
other romances in historical value, 453, 
454; this, no new philosophy, 454, 455 ; 
the contention of three sibyls for the soul 
of Lothair—the battle-ground religious, 
455; Mr. Disraeli and Catholicism, 456 ; 
rivalries in religion, antagonisms of rival 
principles, 457; Lothair and his position 
introduced, 458; development of the 
conspiracy, 459 seg.; sarcasm of the 
book, 461-465 ; the character of Phebus, 
466; Corisande and her court, 467 ; the 
book carries its own refutation on the 
face of it, 468-470; its style, 470-472; 
comparison with the author’s other novels, 
472, 473. 

Lowell (J. R.), Among my Books: Six 


Essays, reviewed, 592. 


Maeyars, the, 285-288. 

Markham (C. R.), A Life of the Great Lord 
Fairfax, reviewed, 547-549. 

Mitzner (E.), Altenglische Sprachproben, 
nebst einem Worterbuche, Part ii., re- 
viewed, 531-533. 

Maurice (F. D.), Social Morality : Twenty- 
one Lectures delivered in the University 
of Cambridge, reviewed, 301-303. 

Menant (M. J.), Le Syllabaire Assyrien : 
Mémoire présenté @ l’Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres de ]’Institut 
Impérial de France, reviewed, 516-519. 

Meyer (Dr. Leo), Die Gothische Sprache : 
Thre Lautgestaltung insbesondre im Ver- 
hiltniss zam Altindischen, Griechischen, 
und Lateinischen, reviewed, 227. 

Mill, J. S., 113, 114, 124 et seq., 303. 

Montalembert (Comte de), Le Testament 
du P. Lacordaire, reviewed, 574. 

Morinerie (M. de la), Souvenirs d’Emigra- 
tion de Madame la Marquise de Lage de 
Volude, Dame S. A. 8. Madame la Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe, 1792-1794. Lettres 
a Madame la Comtesse de Montejo, re- 
viewed, 558-560. 

Morris (William), The Earthly Paradise: a 
Poem. Part 11., reviewed, 294-297. 

Morvillier, Jean de, Bishop of Orleans, Life 
of, reviewed, 537-540. 

Miller (Max) ; see Rogers. 

Musset, Alfred de, 573. 


Naroteon 1. and the University of France, 
202, 203. 


— Selection, Essays on the theory of, 











Newman's (Dr.) Grammar of Assent, 428- 


452; what the book professes to be, 428 ; 
its object, 429; the author’s style of writ- 
ing, 430; the purpose of the book, to 
justify the logical method of faith by com- 
paring it with the logical methods of 

rudence and philosophy, 431; Newman, 

egel, and Butler, 431; the argument 
psychological,—the author’s terminology, 
432 ; what he means by ‘ assent,’ ‘notional 
assent,’ ‘real assent,’ and ‘certitude,’ 
432-434; assent and inference, 434-439 ; 
the genesis of certitude from assent, 439- 
441; the indefectibility of certitude, 440- 
443; “religious assents,’—his chapters 
on “Natural Religion” and ‘‘ Revealed 
Religion,” 443; analysis of an idea, 444; 
three periods through which the idea has 
to pass in the general mind of man, 444 ; 
progress of assent to the idea, 445; faith 
as a venture—as a reason for acting, dis- 
tinguished from theological faith, 446; 
the duty of inquiry in reference to things 
to which assent is given, 447-449; this 
book intended to recommend a system 
separated by a broad margin of absence 
of proof from the author’s proved conclu- 
sions, 449; similarity in some points 
between Newman and Descartes and 
Kant, 450; importance of his investiga- 
tion as to the genesis of religious and 
moral assents, 451, 452. 


Nohl (Ludwig), Gluck und Wagner: Ueber 


die Entwicklung des Musikdramas, re- 
viewed, 601. 


Norris (Edwin), Assyrian Dictionary ; in- 


tended to further the Study of the Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. Part 1. reviewed, 221. 


Omrtepa (F. von), Politischer Nachlass des 


hannéverschen Staats und Kabinets minis- 
ters Ludwig von Ompteda aus den Jahren 
1804 bis 1813, reviewed, 263-265. 


Paraauay, the war in, 581-583. 
Parieu (E. de), Principes de la science 


politique, reviewed, 607-609. 


Parpaglia’s Mission to Queen Elizabeth, 


866-393 ; historical accounts of Eliza- 
beth’s policy irreconcilable, 366; her 
character, 366 ; comparison with her sister 
Mary, 367; her feelings towards the 
clergy unfriendly, 367 ; her view of her 
father’s marriage with Catherine of Ara- 
gon, 368 ; this, with her, not a question 
of vanity, but of vital importance, 368 ; 
dilemma in which she was placed by op- 
posite opinions on the subject, 369 ; state 
of the country when she ascended the 
throne, 369; Philip u. of Spain and Pope 
Paul 1v., 369; terms of the peace con- 
cluded between France and England, left 
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Elizabeth free to reconstitute the Church 
of Henry vi1., 370; allegiance to Rome 
thrown over, and the Queen legitimated, 
370; disordered condition of the Church 
when Pius 1v. became Pope, 371 ; impor- 
tance, to him, of regaining England, 371, 
372; his consultation with different par- 
ties in Rome—English Catholics, and Ita- 
lians who had been in England—as to the 
course to be pursued, 373; appointment 
of Vincenzo Parpaglia as nuncio, 374; 


his previous history, 374, 375; state of 


Europe in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, 375 ;—Charles v., Clement vu., 
and Pius 1v., 376; Francis 1. and Mary, 
and their plots and intrigues, 377, 378 ; 


De Vargas, 377; policy of Philip 1. of 


Spain, 377-379; his ambassador in Eng- 
land, Alvaro de Quadra, 379; apprehen- 
sions of evils to ensue on the conflicting 
influences exercised by him and the Papal 
nuncio, 379; Vargas remonstrates with 
the Pope as to the mission of Parpaglia, 
380; his interview with Cardinal Borro- 
meo thereanent, 380, 381; Vargas still 
remonstrates, 381 ; Parpaglia’s return to 
Rome, 381; the English malcontents at 
Rome, 382; John Shers, the English 
agent at Venice, communicates with 
Elizabeth, 382; her policy with regard 
to Scotland—siege of Leith, 383 ; effect 
on the Queen of the news from Italy, 
384 ; her suspicion that Philip had to do 
with Parpaglia’s mission, and the various 
courses open for her had it been fulfilled, 
384-386 ; her religious policy the cause 
of her chief embarrassments, 386; Sir 
William Cecil despatched to Scotland to 
treat of peace, 386, 387; De Quadra’s 
interview with the Queen, and her pliancy 
with him, 387, 388; her mistake as to 
Philip’s attitude with regard to Parpaglia’s 
mission, 388 ; Philip’s answer to Vargas, 
approving of his opposition to that mission, 
and ordering him to persevere in it, 389 ; 
Philip’s order to the Duchess of Parma to 
detain the nuncio at Brussels, 390; Par- 
— eagerness to go to I.ondon, 390; 
e is hindered by De Quadra, 391; the 
Queen surmounts her difficulties through 
Philip’s timely help, 392; suspicions of 
Philip’s orthodoxy, 392, 393; Parpaglia’s 
recall, 393; consolidation of Elizabeth’s 
power, and her subsequent treatment of 
Philip, 393. 
Patterson (A. J.), The Magyars: their 
Country and Institutions, reviewed, 285- 


288. 

Paul (St.) and Protestantism, by M. Arnold, 
reviewed, 602-604. 

Pauli (Dr.), Aufsiitze zur Englischen Ge- 
schichte, reviewed, 272-274. 


Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, 196-198. | Pumpelly (R.), Across America and Asia: 
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Peacock (R. A.), Physical and Historical 
Evidences of Vast Sinkings of Land on 
the North and West Coasts of France and 
South-Western Coasts of England within 
the Historical Period, reviewed, 311-314. 

Pelzeln (August von), Zur Ornithologie 
Brasiliens: Resultate von Johann Nat- 
terer’s Reisen in den Jahren 1817 bis 
1835, reviewed, 616-618. 

Pertz (G. H.), Das Leben des Feldmar- 
schalls Grafen Neithardt von Gneisenay 
vol. iii. reviewed, 265-267. : 

Pfleiderer (Dr. E.), Gottfried Wilhelm Leib- 
niz als Patriot, Staatsmann und Bildungs 
triger, reviewed, 255-258. 

Pichler (Dr. A.), Die Theologie des Leibniz, 
vol. i. reviewed, 551. 

Polish insurrection of 1863, 160-162, 167, 
174, 175, 181. 

Pontifical Decrees against the Motion of the 
Earth, considered in their bearing on the 
Theory of advanced Ultramontanism, re. 
viewed, 546. 

Predestination and Freewill, 117. 

Probyn (J. W.), National Self-Government 
in Europe and America, reviewed, 589. 
Prussia, Agriculture and Agrarian Laws 
in, 474-492 ; political and social reforms 
undertaken in 1807, 474; Frank and 
Saxon colonization in Germany, and the 
regions which each occupied, 474, 475; 
division of land in territorial communities, 
475, 476; evils thence resulting, 476; 
ignorance of cultivators, 476; universal 
subjection of the peasantry, 477; the 
peace of Tilsit, and its beneficial agricul- 
tural results to Prussia, 477 ; suppression 
of serfdom, 477 ; the edict of Stein, 478; 
arrangements for freeing the land, 478, 
479; recent legislative enactments bear- 
ing on the subject, and the results of their 
operation, 479, 480; re-settlement of the 
commons-lands (Gemeinheits-Theilungen), 
480, 481; fundamental principle of the 
resettlements, 481, 482 ; the partition of 
commons in France and Germany respec- 
tively, 482, 483 ; laws on the dismember- 
ment of farms, 483; tabular statistics, 
484, 485; the reunion of parcels of land, 
485; laws regulating associations for 
drainage, irrigation, etc., 486; the ques- 
tion as to whether these measures | 
produced the desired results, 486; agri- 
cultural doctrines of Thaer, 487 ; criticism 
of Liebig, 487; proof that advance has 
been made through the operation of the 
agrarian laws, 488 ; breeding and feeding 
of cattle, 489; the industrial accessories 
of agriculture, 489 ; decreasing number of 
distilleries, and increasing size, 490; ad- 
vance of prosperity amongst the agricultu- 

ral population, 491, 492. 
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Notes of a Five Years’ Journey around| which Russia claims to have reaped from 
the World, and of Residence in Arizona, her defeat in the Crimean war, 172, 173 ; 
Japan, and China, reviewed, 288. European indifference to the Russian con- 


quests in Asia, 173, 174; Prussia’s co- 
Rampavup (A.), De Byzantino Hippodromo | operation in the overthrow of Poland, 174, 


et Circensibus factionibus, reviewed, 525. 175; Russification of the western pro- 

Rambaud (A.), L’Empire Grec au X° Sitcle : vinces, 175 ; the Eastern question, 176 ; 
Constantin Porphyrogénéte, reviewed, 523- General Fadejew’s pamphlet disclaimed 
525. by the government, 176, 177 ; the annexa- 

Ranke (Prof.), Briefwechsel Friedrich des tion of Turkey the fixed aim of all Mosco- 
Grossen mit dem Prinzen Wilhelm tv. vite policy, 177; Asiatic Turkey, 177, 
yon Oranien und dessen Gemahlin, re- 178; the Anglo-Indian Empire, 178 ; the 
viewed, 258. internal condition of Russia, 179, 180 ; 

Riley (H. T.), Annales Monasterii S. Albani her European allies, 180; the Russian 
a Johanne Amundesham Monacho, re- Church, 181. 


viewed, 533-535. a 
Rivet (Felix), Influence des Idées Econo- | Sarpanapatus, King of Assyria, events of 


miques sur la Civilisation, reviewed, 609. his reign, 341-365. . } 
Robert (Ch.), La Suppression des Gréves | Saunders (W. Wilson), Refugium Botani-. 

par l’Association aux Bénéfices, reviewed, cum, or Figures and Descriptions of 

611. little-known or new Plants of Botanical 


Rogers (Thorold), Historical Gleanings: a interest, reviewed, 618-620. 
Series of Sketches (Second Series), re- | Schmoller (G.), Zur Geschichte der deut- 
viewed, 589-591. schen Kleingewerbe im 19ten Jahrhundert, 
Rogers (Capt.), Buddhaghosha’s Parables; | reviewed, 281-283. 
translated from Burmese, with an Intro- | Shakespeare, Early Authorship of, 69-92 ; 





duction containing Buddha’s Dhamma- the “ first heir of his invention ” not his 
pada or ‘Path of Virtue,” translated first poem, 69; the first undoubted refer- 
from Pali by F. Max Miiller, reviewed, ence to him in the literature of his day 
222. (Greene’s attack), 69, 70; Chettle the 
Rolleston (Dr. G.), Forms of Animal Life: publisher’s apology, 71, 72 ; indications of 
being Outlines of Zoological Classification early date of writing found in ‘The 
based upon Anatomical Investigation and Comedy of Errors,” 72, 73; other indica- 
illustrated by Descriptions of Specimens tions found in the construction of the 
and of Figures, reviewed, 615. drama, 73-77; evidence showing that 
Roman Empire (The) and Christianity, 11- several other plays were written at an 
15, 19-21. early age, 77-82; reference in Spenser 
Rossetti (Dante G.), Poems, reviewed, 598-| to Shakespeare, 83-85; Greene’s accusa- 
601. tion, 85-87 ; Shakespeare’s retorts, 87-89; 
Russia (Modern), Parties and Politics of, the drama in Elizabeth’s day, 89, 90; 
153-181; character of the relations be- importance of the line of investigation 
tween Russia and the rest of Europe, here pointed out, and its promising results, 
153; Alexander um. and the present posi- | 91, 92. 


tion of the Russian question, 153; Karam- | Skeat (Rev. W.), The Vision of William 
sin—peculiarity of Russian history, 154; concerning Piers the Plowman, reviewed, 
the policy of Alexander 1, 155; how it | 241-245. 

affected the position of the nobles and of | Smyth (R. B. ), The Gold Fields and Mineral 
the serfs, 155, 156; the Emancipation | Districts of Victoria, reviewed, 308-311. 
measures, 157; Russian journalism and | Spedding (J.), The Life and Letters of 
the Government political programme,| Francis Bacon, vol. v. reviewed, 251- 
157, 158 ; the Government and the Nihil- 253. 

ists, 159; consequences of the emancipa- | Springer (A.), Friedrich Christoph Dahl- 
tion of the serfs, 160; the Polish insur- mann, 568. 

rection of 1863, and the results of its | Stanhope (Earl), The Reign of Queen Anne, 





suppression on the state of parties in| reviewed, 553-556. 
tussia, 160-162 ; Russification, 161, 162; | Stanley (Dean), Supplement to the First 
the Panslavists and their principles, 163, | and Second Editions of Historical Memo- 


164; the new watchword of “ nationality,” rials of Westminster Abbey, reviewed, 
165, and its bearing on the relations of | 526-528. 

Russia and Lurope, 166-168; recent pro- | Stoughton (Dr.), Ecclesiastical History of 
ceedings of the Russian government, 168- England: The Church of the Restoration, 
170 ; foreign policy of the Cabinet of St. reviewed, 550. 

Petersburg, 170, 171; moral advantages | Streblke (Dr. E.) ; see Hirsch. 
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Sybel (Prof.), Polens Untergang und der Re- 
volutionskrieg : Historische Zeitschrift, 
(Band xxiii.) reviewed, 560-562. 


TasmantA, 612-614. 

Taylor (A.), Papers on the Ancient Topo- 
graphy of the Eastern Counties, reviewed, 
521-523. 

Tennyson (Alfred), The Holy Grail and 
other Poems, reviewed, 297-299. 

Tobler (Prof.), Mittheilungen aus Altfran- 
zésischen Handschriften: Chanson de 
Geste von Auberi, reviewed, 528. 

Toeppen (Dr. Max) ; see Hirsch. 

Tschermak (Dr. G.), Die Porphyrgesteine 
Oesterreichs, aus der Mittleren Geolo- 
gischen Epoche, reviewed, 623-626. 


Usratvy (Prof.), Alfred de Musset: eine 
Etudie, reviewed, 573. 
University tests, 210. 


Vermenren (Prof.), Platonische Studien, 
reviewed, 519. 

Victoria, gold-fields of, 308-311. 

Vivenot (Dr. A. von), Korsakoff und die 
Betheiligung der Russen an der Schlacht 
bei Ziirich 25 und 26 September 1799, 
reviewed, 562-564. 

Voigt (Prof. G.), Die Denkwiirdigkeiten 
(1207-1238) des Minoriten Jordanus von 
Giano, reviewed, 529. 

Vroil (Jules de), Etude sur Clicquot-Bler- 
vache, économiste du 18¢ Siecle, reviewed, 
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Wanpprneron (Dr. ), Congregational History, 
1200-1567, reviewed, 245. 


Waitz (Prof.) ; see Dahlmann. 

Wallace (A. R.), Contributions to the Theory 
of Natural Selection: a Series of Essays, 
reviewed, 614. 

Wattenbach (Prof.), Peter Luder, der erste 
humanistische Lehrer in Heidelberg, Er- 
furt, Leipzig, Basel, reviewed, 536. 

Webster, Daniel, Life of, reviewed, 268-271, 
571-573. 

Westminster Abbey, Memorials of, 526-528. 

Will (The) and Freewill, 93-128; contro- 





INDEX. 


versy on the Freedom of the Will, 93: 
the point at issue, 93 ; account of the real 
scope of the controversy, 93-100; notion 
of moral desert, 97 ; ole two theories of 
the will possible, 100; the four opinions 
on the question, 101 :—Asiatic Fatalism 
101-103; Modified Fatalism, 103; De- 
terminism, and Freewill, 104, 105 ; points 
proved at this stage of the inquiry, 105; 
—examination of the arguments alleged 
on both (Determinist and Libertarian) 
sides of the controversy, 103 ; first, as to 
the reality of the vulgar notion of moral 
desert, 104-108 ; second, as to the analysis 
of the facts of volition, 108-110; third, 
as to the antagonism between prescience 
and liberty, 110-112; Mill on the bearing 
of Omnipotence upon Freewill, 118, 114; 
Hamilton on the impossibility of directly 
reconciling between Prescience and Li- 
berty, 115; general grounds on which 
some get over this difficulty, 115; fallacy 
of Cudworth and Copleston in their argu- 
ment on this point, 107, 116, 117; 
Dawson of Sedbergh, 116; the doctrine 
of Predestination, and wherein it differs 
from Determinism, 117, 118 ;—criticism 
of the arguments of the Determinist, (1.) 
as to the analysis of the facts of volition, 
(a) that it is incomplete, 119-121; (6) 
that the assumption of Freewill supplies 
what is needed to complete it, 121, 122; 
(2.) the account given by Determinism 
of the origin of the vulgar notion of moral 
desert, 122; the Doctrine of Inseparable 
Association, 122 et seq. ; Mr. Mill’s theory 
of the genesis of moral desert, 124; the 
evidence in favour of Inseparable Associa- 
tion examined, 125; the three parts of 
which this doctrine consists, 125; the 
Law of Modification, and what it ex- 
plains, 126; the Law of Parsimony, 127; 
close of the proof that Determinism fails 
to account for the existence of the vulgar 
notion of moral desert, 127, 128. 
Whipple (Edwin P.), The Literature of the 
Age of Elizabeth, reviewed, 541-543. 


Zooroaicat classification, 615. 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


'NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


ae 


Many Copies of each of the following NEW and CHOICE BOOKS 
are in Circulation at Mudie’s Select Library :— 


Earl Stanhope’s History of the Reign of Queen Anne; Journal of a 
Visit to Egypt, by the Hon. Mrs. W. Grey; Burton’s Battlefields of 
Paraguay ; Dr. Russell’s Visit of the Prince of Wales to the East ; 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Clergy; Free Russia, by W. H. Dixon; Her 
Majesty's Tower; The Holy Grail; The Rob Roy onthe Jordan; The 
Church and the Age; Ecclesia; The Church of the Restoration, by Dr. 
Stoughton ; Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent ; Muirhead’s China and 
the Gospel; Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth ; Arnot’s Life of Dr. James Hamii- 
ton; Memoir of Rev. W. C. Burns; Notes in England and Italy, by 
Mrs. Hawthorne ; Plumptre’s Biblical Studies ; Home Life of Sir David 
Brewster ; Life and Letters of Dr. Faraday ; Sir W. Denison’s Varieties of 
Vice-Regal Life; Hozier’s Abyssinian Expedition ; Tozer’s Highlands of 
Turkey ; Gregs Political Problems; At Home with the Bretons, by Mrs. 
Palliser ; Blackburn's Normandy ; Recess Studies ; Maurice's Lectures on 
Morality ; Station Life in New Zealand, by Lady Barker ; Letters of Sir-G. 
C. Lewis ; Piccadilly : an Episode, by Laurence Oliphant ; In and around 
Piccadilly, by H. B. Wheatley ; Comparative Longevity, by E. Ray Lankester ; 
Markham’s Life of Fairfax; Among my Books, by J. R. Lowell ; Society and 
Solitude, by R. W. Emerson ; Reconnoitring in Abyssinia, by Col. Wilkins ; 
Prymeés Autobiographic Recollections ; Ellis's Martyr Church of Mada- 
gascar ; Life of Henry Hoare; Life of Mary Russell Mitford; Grant's 
Memoirs of Sir George Sinclair ; Historical Sketches by Mrs. Oliphant ; Van 
Lennep’s Missionary Travelsin Asia Minor ; Diary of Henry Crabb Robin- 
son ; Hamilton's Sketches of Life in Africa ; Lynch’s Mornington Lecture ; 
The Magyars, by A. J. Patterson ; Collins's Homer ; The Christian Policy 
of Lafe, by the Rev. Baldwin Brown; The De Guérins, by Harriet Parr ; 
A Search for Winter Sunbeams, by S. S. Cox ; Father Hyacinthes Discourses; 
Veitch’s Life of Sir Wilitam Hamilton ; Memoir of Dr. Robert Lee; Cox's 
Latin and Teutonic Christendom ; Eckardt's Modern Russia ; Bell's New 
Tracks in North America; Ruskin’s Queen of the Air ; Life of Jane Austen; 
Selection from the Speeches of Earl Russell; Mercer's Journal of the Water- 
loo Campaign ; Robinson's Alpine Flowers for English Gardens ; Memoirs 
of Lady Osborne ; The Creator and the Creation, by Dr. John Young. 


ALL THE BEST RECENT WORKS OF FICTION, 


Anp nearLy Five Hunprep orser Booxs or THE Past anp Present Season, 
Revisep Lists OF WHICH WILL BE FORWARDED, PostaGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





#"» FRESH COPIES of all the Principal Books in circulation are added as 
the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all forthcoming 
Works of General Interest as they appear. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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SAMPSON LOW AND COS NEW BOOKS. 


TRUE TO HERSELF. By the Author of “ Anne Judge, Spinster,” ete. 
3 vols. 

HEDGED IN. By Exizasetu Stuart Puerrs, Author of “ The Gates 
Ajar,” by arrangement with the Author. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

ESSAYS AND STORIES. By the late G. W. Bosanquer. With an 
Introductory Chapter by Captain C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. Post Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. By Rate Watpo Emerson. 12mo, 


cloth, 2s. ; or enamelled boards, 1s. 6d. Forming the Eighth Volume of ‘‘ Low’s Authorized 
Cheap Editions of American Books.” 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS published during 1869; 


being the Thirty-second Annual Catalogue of Books published in the United Kingdom. With 
the Size, Price, Number of Pages and Plates, Publisher’s Name, and Month of Publication. 
To which is appended, an Index of Subjects referring at once to every Book that has been pub- 
lished during the year on any given subject. 8vo, price 5s. 


LONGLEAT. By Exxeray Lake. 3 vols. 
HITHERTO. By the Author of “ The Gayworthys.” 3 vols. 
KILMENY. By Wut Brack, Author of “In Silk Attire.” 3 vols. 








“*A story which will please, perplex, and in- “ A decidedly pretty and poetical love story, 
terest the reader from the first chapter to the | carefully worked out, which will not readily be 
last.” —Atheneum. laid aside until finished.”—Daily News. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Crown Burtpinas, 188 Fiezer Sr. 





Now ready, in One Vol. fcap. 8vo, priee 5s. 


GOSSIP ABOUT LETTERS AND LETTER 


WRITERS. 
By George Seton, Advocate, M.A. Oxon. 


‘Just what its title indicates, a book of gossip, and very pleasant gossip it is. ... A very 
agreeable compilation of interesting matter, given in a very handy form.”—N. B. Daily Mail. 

“*To quote is very tempting, but we shall resist in the interest of our readers ; let them get the 
volume.”—Cowrant. 

“The mode of treatment leaves nothing to be desired. The little work is rich in interest and 
amusements, and the author has executed his task with much cleverness and humour.”—Perthshire 
Journal. 

“This is a good little book to fall asleep over after dinner. We don’t mean that it is dull ; on the 
contrary, it is very pleasant reading, . . . and one’s first effort on awaking is to recapture the 
volume and resume the perusal of it.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“‘Eminently readable throughout, containing choice specimens of correspondence of all kinds, with 
illustrative anecdotes and notices, biographical and critical.”—Jnverness Courier. 

** An hour or two might be worse spent than in the perusal of Mr. Seton’s varied, instructive, and 
never tedious little book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ An amusing book, containing as it does samples of every sort of epistle, and much pleasant, if 
not new, anecdotal matter by way of illustration.”— Atheneum. 

“The author has brought together a quantity of real curiosities in the way of correspondence, as 
well as given a sketch—cursory, indeed, but reliable—of what may be styled the history of letter- 
writing. Some of his anecdotes are very racy.”—London Scotsman. 

“We can cordially commend ‘Letters and Letter Writers’ as a very agreeable little brochure, 
which anybody may dip into with satisfaction to while away idle hours.”—Echo. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 Princes Srreet, Epinsuren. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE UNTIL THE PEACE OF 
UTRECHT. By Earu Stanuore. 8vo, lés. 


THE CHURCH AND THE AGE. ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRESENT POSITION OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 8vo, 14s. 





List oF WRITERS. 


DEAN OF CHICHESTER. Rev. A. W. Happan. 

BisHop OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. Rev. M. F. Sapier. 

Rev. W. J. Irons, D.D. Rev. ALFRED Barry, D.D. 
Rev. R. St. Joun TyrRw8itt. 81rR BarRTLE FRERE. 

Professor MonraGu BurRRows. Rev. W. D. Maciaaan. 

Rev. WatsHamM How. Rev. ARCHIBALD Weir, D.C.L. 


THE SECOND READING OF THE IRISH LAND-BILL. A SPEECH 


delivered on March llth, by THE Ricut Hon. W. E. Gtapstone, M.P. 8vo, 1s. 


A MEMOIR OF SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE, R.A. By Lapy Easriake. 


Together with additional Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts. 8vo, 12s. 


ALPINE FLOWERS, FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. An Explanation of the 
Principles on which the Exquisite Flora of Alpine Countries may be grown to Perfection in 
all Parts of the British Islands. By W. Ropinson, F.L.S., Author of ‘‘The Parks and 
Gardens of Paris.” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF EVENTS DURING LORD ELGIN’S 
SECOND EMBASSY TO CHINA. ByH.B.Locu. 2d Edition. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 9s. 

HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Chiefly 
from the secret archives of Austria, Prussia, and other German States. By Professor Von 
Sypet. Translated by WALTER C. Perry, LL.D. With Index, completing the work. Vols. 
III. and IV. 8vo, 24s. 

A SELECTION FROM THE FAMILIAR LETTERS OF SIR CHARLES 
BELL, F.R.S., Author of the ‘‘ Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression.” With Portrait. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 

THE “ROB ROY” ON THE JORDAN, NILE, RED SEA, LAKE OF 
GENESSARETH, ete. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt and the Waters of Damascus. 
By J. Maccrecor, M.A. 6th Thousand. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 


AN ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. By 
Wm. SmirH, LL.D., and THEopHiLus D. Hatt, M.A. Medium 8vo, 21s. ; and square 12mo 


7s. 6 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR ENGLISH PLANTATIONS. A Selection and 
Description of the most Ornamental, Native and Foreign, which will flourish in the Open Air 
in our Climate ; with Classified Lists of the several Species. By AuGustus MONGREDIEN. 
With Illustrations, 8vo. 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT WEST. By Francis Parkman. Map, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

FIVE YEARS IN DAMASCUS, with Travers in Patmyra and Lesanon, and 
among the Giant CiTrEs oF BasHAN and THE Havran. By Rev. J. L. Porter. Revised 
Edition. Map and Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Forming the New Volume of Murray’s 
Choice Travels and Adventures.) 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Mary Somervitte. 6th Edition. Revised by 
H. W. Bates, Assistant Secretary to the R.G.S. Post 8vo, 9s. 

THE MISSIONARY IN ASIA MINOR. With Observations on the State of 
Society, a Description of Antiquarian Researches and Discoveries, and Illustrations of Biblical 
Literature and Archeology. By Henry Van LENNEP, D.D., Thirty years resident in Turkey. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 24s, 

GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earliest Period to the close of 
the Generation contemporary with Alexander the Great. A New Edition. Portrait and 
Plans. VolumesI to VI. Post 8vo, 6s. each. 





JOHN MURRAY, Atpemarte Srreer. 
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“ With his own countrymen it is sure of a welcome, and to the savants of Europe 
and of the New World it will have a real and special interest of its own.” — 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 





Now ready in One Vol. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE HOME LIFE 


SIR DAVID BREWSTER, 


BY HIS DAUGHTER, MRS. GORDON. 





Atheneum. 

“There can be no scientific reader of this volume who will not in his heart desire 
that his own home life may be delineated by equally delicate hands. . . . To this twofold 
aspect, moreover, his daughter has done justice with a careful hand and a delicate feel- 
ing. It is but her due to add that she has displayed tact and judgment in writing 
quite enough, but not too much, on the Christian views and virtues of her pious father. 
Towards the close of this biography several passages are found which have a touching 
interest for every Christian.” 


Scotsman. 

“Tt claims to be no more than ‘a familiar and accessible biography acceptable to the 
unscientific ;’ and Mrs. Gordon has taken pains, as her wont in all her books is, to 
make it also peculiarly acceptable to the so-called ‘religious public.? This element 
may be thought in some places redundant; but this is a matter of taste.”’ 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


“This volume of personal recollections of Sir David Brewster, compiled by his 
daughter Mrs. Gordon, modestly professes merely to be the ‘home life’ of the philo- 
sopher, and is of unusual interest, because Sir David, if ever a man did, carried his 
science into every-day matters, and was singularly unreserved as to the nature and 
object of his studies and the progress of his discoveries.”’ 


Observer. 


“There are few subjects more instructive than the life of an eminent man, and there 
are few men whose lives have been more fraught with interest than Sir David Brew- 
ster’s. He was a man of whom any country might well be proud.” 


Spectator. 

‘‘ For the rest, we have a faithful record of the life, or one side of the life, of one of 
the most industrious men of this century. . . . It is, we think, the special charm of 
this volume that we are suffered to see Brewster’s ‘ home life’ rather by the light of its 
surroundings than by any mere egotistical details; there is much less of what he said 
than of what others said to him. . . . Meanwhile we think Mrs. Gordon has done her 
work well, and given a real pleasure to the many to whom the name of Brewster is a 
household word.” 





Epixsuren: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, ann att Booxsetrers. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


LOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disrazu1, M.P. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
price 31s. 6d. cloth. [On Monday, May 2. 


*« Nosse heec omnia salus est adolescentulis.”—Tg£RENTIUS. 








LAND SYSTEMS and INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY of IRELAND, 
ENGLAND, and CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES. By T. E. Cuivre Lesiie£, LL.B. 
Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. 

A HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the NEUTRALITY of GREAT 
BRITAIN during the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By MountacvuE BERNARD, M.A., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
price 16s. 

HOME POLITICS; or, the Growth of Trade considered in relation to 
Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. By DanreL Grant. 8vo, price 7s. 

The LETTERS of the Rieur Hox. Sm GEORGE CORNEWALL 
LEWIS to various Friends. Edited by the Rev. Canon Sir GinBErt F. Lewis, Bart. 
8vo, with Portrait, price 14s. 

The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. By the Rev. Gzorce 
W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford ; Author of *‘ Tales of Ancient 
Greece,” etc. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 

The STOICS, EPICUREANS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
German of Professor E, ZELLER, by OSWALD J. REICHEL, B.C.L. and M.A. Crown 
8vo, price 14s. 

The SEE of ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. Oswatp J. 
REICHEL, B.C.L. and M.A., Vice-Principal of Cuddesden College. 8vo. [Jn April. 

IGNATIUS LOYOLA and the EARLY JESUITS. By Srewarr 
RosE. 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait. [Nearly ready. 

ENGLAND to DELHI; a Narrative of Indian Travel. By Jonn 
MATHESON, Glasgow. With Eighty-two Illustrations engraved on Wood. Imperial 
8vo, price 31s. 6d. 

NO APPEAL; a Novel. By the Author of “Cut down like Grass.” 
3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 

GLAPHYRA, and other Poems. By Francis Reynotps, Author of “Alice 
Rushton and other Poems.” [Nearly ready. 

A SPRING TOUR in PORTUGAL. By the Rev. A. C. Smirn, M.A. 
Ch. Ch. Oxon. Post 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 

SCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps and Stray Fancies. By 
Captain J. W. CLayton, F.R.G.S., late Thirteenth Light Dragoons ; Author of “ Per- 
sonal Memoirs of Charles II.” etc. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By Sir Wiuram Denison, 
K.C.B., late Governor-General of the Australian Colonies and Governor of Madras. 
With 2 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

RESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC 
ACTION. By Joun TyNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Royal Institution. [Nearly ready. 

SPEECHES from THUCYDIDES. Translated into English for the use 
of Students, with Notes and an Introduction, by HENRY MusGRaVE WILKINS, M.A., 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

COMMENTS and SUGGESTIONS on the REVISION of the 
AUTHORISED VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT. By C. J. Exxicort, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. [Nearly ready. 


Loxpox: LONGMANS, GREEN, anp CO., Paternoster Row. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS IN THE PRESS. 








BENEDICT DE SPINOZA: his Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. 
M.D. 8vo, pp. xliv.—648, cloth, 21s. 


BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES. Translated from Burmese, by Capt. H. T. 
Roggrs, R.E. With an Introduction, containing Buddha’s Dhammapada, or “ Path of Virtue.” 
Translated from the Pali, by F. Max Miittgr. Demy 8vo, pp. clxxii.—206, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

THE MODERN BUDDHIST; being the views of a Siamese Minister of State on his 
Own and other Religions. Translated, with Remarks, by Henry AtaBastsr, Interpreter of H.B.M. 
Consulate-General in Siam, etc. Crown 8vo, pp. 92, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MOLOCHOLOGY NOT THEOLOGY: Penang Sermons. By James Asericu- 
Mackay, B.D., Senior Chaplain of Merut, Author of ‘‘ London to Lucknow,” ‘‘ Hymns to Christ as 
God,” “ An Answer to the Archbishop of York,” etc. Printed at the request of the Protestants of 
Penang. 8vo, pp. xii.—336, cloth, 5s. 

THE SCOTTISH MINISTER; OR, THE EVICTION. A Story of Religion and 
Love. Crown 8vo, pp. 94, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS FOR OUR AGE AND COUNTRY. By W. R. Grea. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 342, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. By J. W. 
Progyy, Author of ‘‘ Essays on Italy, Ireland, and the United States of America.” Crown 8vo, pp. 
vi.—248, cloth, 5s. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN SOCIALISMS. By Jonn Hompnrey Noyes. 1 vol. 
8vo, pp. 678, cloth, 18s. 


THE IRISH LAND. By Groree Campsett, Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces of India, Author of ‘‘ Modern India,” etc. Part I. A Visit in the Spring. Part II. A 
Visit in the Autumn. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.—190, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LAND QUESTION IN IRELAND, viewed from an Indian Standpoint. By 
a Bombay Civilian. 8vo, pp. 74, sewed, 1s. 


TWO ADDRESSES. I. Systematic Policy. II. Education. Delivered on the Festi- 
val of Humanity, in the Years ’81 and "82 since the Opening of the French Revolution, January 1, 
1869, January 1,1870. By RicnHarp Conereve, A.M., M.R.C.P.L. 8vo, pp. 60, sewed, 1s. 


HENRY J. RAYMOND AND THE NEW YORK PRESS FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
Progress of American Journalism from 1840 to 1870. With Portrait, Illustrations, and Appendix. 
By Avuaustus MavgRICK. 8vo, pp. 502, cloth, 15s. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE EMBLEM-WRITERS; an Exposition of their Simi- 
larities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book Literature down to 
a.p. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. Profusely Illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith Plates, 
elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo, £1, 11s. 6d.; large imperial 8vo, £2, 12s. 6d. 


Fourth Series of Breitmann Ballads. 
HANS BREITMANN IN CHURCH. With other Ballads. By Cuas. G. Lenanp. 1s. 


Contents ;—Breitmann’s Going to Church—The First Edition of Breitmann—I Gili Romanesko— 
Steinli von Slang—To a Friend studying German—Love Song—Glossary. 


A HARD LIFE. By Martin Monck. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DEATH THE ENEMY;; and other Poems. By Wm. H. Wricnt, B.A., late Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; Professor of English Literature at the Government College, 
Benares. Crown 8vo, pp. 84, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ICE; a Lecture delivered before the Keswick Literary Society, and published by re- 
quest. To which is appended, a Geological Dream on Skiddaw. By J. Cuirton Warp, F.G.S., 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines, of the Geological Survey of England and Wales. 8vo, 
pp. 28, sewed, 1s. 

THE LIFTED AND SUBSIDED ROCKS OF AMERICA, with their Influence on 
the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and the Distribution of Races. By Gzrorce Catiin. 
With a Map. [Shortly. 

ON THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF GILDS, AND THE ORIGIN 
OF TRADE UNIONS, By Luso Brentano, of Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, Doctor Juris Utriusque 
et Philosophiw. 8vo, pp. xvi.—136, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LIVES OF THE FOUNDERS, AUGMENTORS, AND OTHER BENEFACTORS 
OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 1570-1870. Based on New Researches at the Rolls House, etc. 
By Epwarp Epwarps. In 1 vol. 8vo, with many Illustrations. [Shortly. 

A HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION from the Period of the Mame- 
lukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and 
Local Research. By A. A. Paton, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘“ Researches on the Danube and Adriatic.” 
Second enlarged Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


Lonpon: TRUBNER & CO., 8 ayp 60 Paternoster Row. 


By R. Witus, 
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NOTICE.—MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY will 
contain the commencement of a NEW STORY by 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, to be continued 
monthly, allo a NEW POEM of 800 lines by 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE MORNING LAND. By Edward Dicey, late Special Correspon- 
dent of the Daily Telegraph in the East. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. [ This day. 


A LIFE OF THE GREAT LORD FAIRFAX, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of the Parliament of England. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
F.S.A. With Portrait and Maps, and Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. [This day. 

AMONG MY BOOKS. By James Russell Lowell. Six Essays. 
Contents :—Dryden— Witchcraft—Shakespeare once more—New England Two 


Centuries ago—Lessing—Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[This day. 





Second Edition. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S “JUVENTUS MUNDI.” Gods and Men of the 
Heroic Age. Crown 8vo, with Map, 10s. 6d. 
SPEECHES OF RICHARD COBDEN. Edited by Professor Rogers. 
With Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. [Shortly. 
Second Edition of 
THE COBDEN CLUB VOLUME ON THE LAND QUESTION. 


SYSTEMS OF LAND TENURE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. A 
Series of Essays published under the sanction of the Cobden Club. 8vo, 12s. 


THE LAND WAR IN IRELAND: A History for the Times. By 
JAMES GODKIN, Author of “ Ireland and her Churches,” late Irish Correspon- 
dent of The Times. 8vo, 12s. 

Second Edition, Revised. 

ON LABOUR: its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues—its Actual 
Present and Possible Future. By W. T. THORNTON, Author of “A Plea for 
Peasant Proprietors.” 8vo, 14s. 

A SECOND SERIES OF HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. By Professor 
ROGERS. Containing Wiklif, Laud, Wilkes, Horne Tooke. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FIRST SERIES—Montagu, Walpole, Adam, Smith, Cobbett. 4s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. By Frederick 
MARTIN, Author of ‘‘ The Statesman’s Year-Book.” Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


SCIENCE AND THE GOSPEL; or, the Church and the Nations. A 


Series of Essays on Great Catholic Questions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GLOBE EDITION OF DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 
with a Revised Text, Notes, and Memoir, by W. D. CHRISTIE, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. [This day. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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*.* A New Series of “The Contemporary Review ” begins with the April Number. 





CONTENTS OF 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
AND MAGAZINE OF THOUGHT, 


FOR APRIL:— 
(2s. 6d. Monthly) 


1. A CHAPTER OF 


Professor Max MiiLLeR. 


ge 


BRAND, M.A. 


3. THE ENGLISH GIRL’S EDUCATION. 
4, THE SCIENCE OF MORALS. 
5. Dk. ROWLAND WILLIAMS AND HIS 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


a? 


OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


~ 


J. B. Mayor. 


i) 


DRESSES AT SION COLLEGE. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW KIND OF BIOGRAPHY. 


ACCIDENTS IN COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. By 


By Rozert Goop- 


By Menetta B. Smeprey. 


3y Professor Henry CaLDERWwoop. 


PLACE IN CONTEMPORARY 


By the Rev. Joun Owen. 

EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY. By Professor Rawtiyson. 

ON A FORM OF CONFRATERNITY SUITED TO THE PRESENT WORK 
By Canon WgstTcort. 


MARK PATTISON’S EDITION OF POPE’S ESSAY ON MAN. . 


3y the Rev. 


. THE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND.—APROPOS OF SOME RECENT AD- 





NEW BOOKS. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S ENG- 
LISH NOTE-BOOK. Edited by Mrs. Haw- 
THORNE. {In preparation. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF HUGH 
MILLER. By Peter Bayne,M.A. [In May. 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENG- 
LAND, from the Reformation to the End of 
Last Century: a Contribution to the History 
of Theology. By the Rev. Jonny Honr, 
Author of “An Essay on Pantheism.” Vol. 
I., demy 8vo, 16s. 

THE BOOK OF ORM THE CELT. By 
Ropert BucHanan, Author of ‘ London 
Poems,” etc. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

BIBLICAL REVISION: its Duties and 
Conditions, A Sermon preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, March 13, 1870. By Henry AL- 
ForD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Sewed, 1s. 

THE CREATOR AND THE CREA- 
TION; How Related. By Jonn Youne, 
LL.D., Author of “ The Christ of History.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CONCORDANCE TO THE WRITINGS 
OF ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet- 
Laureate. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GINX’S BABY; his Birth, and other 
Misfortunes. Crown 8vo. [In a few days. 

UNA AND HER PAUPERS; being 
Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth Jones. By 
Her Sistsr. With an Introductory Sketch 
by FLorencgs NIGHTINGALE. Crown 8vo. 

“TI call her Una, for when her whole life and 
image rise before me, so far from thinking the 
story of Una and her lion a myth, I say here is 
Una in real flesh and blood—Una and her Pau- 
pers, far more untameable than lions.” — Florence 
Nightingak. 


LONDON 


Locke. 


LYRICS. 


Small 8vo. 


By Frepericx 
[in the press. 





THE HOLY GRAIL; and other Poems. 
By Atprep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 
Small 8vo, 7s. 

Mr. TENNYSON’S OTHER WORKS. 

POEMS. Small 8vo, 9s.| IDY LLS OF THE 


THE PRINCESS. KING. Collected. 
Small 8vo, 5s. Small 8vo, 12s. 
MAUD; and other} ENOCH ARDEN 


Poems. Small 8vo,5s. Small 8vo, 6s. 

IDYLLS OF THE}! SELECTIONS. Square 
KING. Small 8vo,|} cloth extra, 5s. ; gilt 
78. | edges, 6s. 


78 
IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo, 6s. 


POCKET VOLUME EDITION OF Mr. 
TENNYSON’S WORKS. 10 vols. in neat 
case, £2, 5s. 

HEROES OF HEBREW HISTORY. 
By SamvE. Witeerrorce, D.D., Bishop of 
Winchester. Post 8vo, 93. 


BIBLICAL STUDIES. By E. H. 
PiumprRe, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s 
College, London, and Rector of Pluckley. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE RESURRECTION. By the Rev. 
SamugL Cox, Author of ‘‘ The Quest of the 
Chief Good,” “The Private Letters of St. 
John,” etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


EASTWARD: Travels in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Syria. By Norman MACcLEoOD, 
D.D. With Illustrations. Popular Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A TALE OF ETERNITY; and other 


Poems. By GzraLp Massgy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


MISCELLANIES, from the Oxford Ser- 
mons and other Writings of Joan Henry 
Newmay,D.D. Uniform with Dean Stanley’s 
“ Scripture Portraits.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Nearly ready. 





STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE MAN WITH THE IRON MASK. 


By Marius Torin. Translated and Edited by Henry Vuzeretiy, Author of 
“The Story of the Diamond Necklace.” Crown §vo. 








ROUND ABOUT PICCADILLY AND PALL MALL; or, A 
RAMBLE FROM THE HAYMARKET TO HYDE PARK. 


A Retrospect of the various Changes that have occurred in the Court End of 
London. By Henry B. Wueattey. With Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


RECONNOITRING IN ABYSSINIA. 
A Narrative of the Proceedings of the Reconnoitring Party prior to the Arrival of 
the Main Body of the Expeditionary Field Force. By Colonel H. Sr. Crain W1z- 
kins, R.E., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, Commanding Engineer Abyssinian Expe- 
ditionary Force, etc. With Ten Coloured Views from Sketches made in the 
Country, anda Map. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


LETTICE LISLE. 
By the Author of “Stone Edge.” (Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 


With Three Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MAGYARS: THEIR COUNTRY AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. 


By Artuur J. Patrerson. With Maps. Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES IN THE WEST INDIES, 
SOUTH AMERICA, CANADA, AND THE UNITED STATES. 
By Grevinte Joun Cuester, B.A., Member of the Archeological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Crown 8vo. Qs. 


MODERN RUSSIA. 
Comprising :—Russia under Alexander II., Russian Communism, The Greek 
Orthodox Church and its Sects, The Baltic Provinces of Russia. By Dr. Junius 
Ecxarpt. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE HOME LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF ITS DIVINE IDEA. 
By the Rev. James Batpwin Brown, B.A. Fifth Edition. Small Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


TERENCE M‘'GOWAN, THE IRISH TENANT. 
By G. L. Torrennam. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 


UNAWARES: A Story of an Old French Town. 


By the Author of “One Year,” “Tales of the South of France,” etc. Post 8vo. 





Loxyvon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Warertoo Prace. 
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THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 





























THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Epitep sy EDWARD MIALL, M.P. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE NONCONFORMIST 


GIVES ESPECIAL PROMINENCE TO ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO THE 
EDUCATION QUESTION. 





IT CONTAINS A WEEKLY RESUME OF PUBLIC MOVEMENTS AND SPECIAL 
ARTICLES DEALING WITH THE VARIOUS PHASES 
OF THE CONTROVERSY. 





THE NONCONFORMIST 


Commenced the Thirtieth Yearly Volume with the issue of Wednesday, 
‘6th January. 


THE NONCONFORMIST 


Is not a denominational organ, nor is it by any means exclusively an 
Ecclesiastical Journal. 


THE NONCONFORMIST 


Takes a perfectly independent course in reference to all the Ecclesiastical 
and Political movements of the day, and it is under no control but that of 
its editor. 


THE NONCONFORMIST 
Contains leading articles upon prominent Ecclesiastical and Political 
Questions, Literary Reviews, and short notices of new books, a careful 
digest of the week’s news, and correspondence upon matters of importance 
and interest alike to Liberal Churchmen and Dissenters. 


THE NONCONFORMIST 


Should be read by all persons who desire to see the ecclesiastical policy 
of the Government with regard to Ireland applied to the whole Empire. 





Price 5d., or 21s. 8d. per annum; stamped copy 6d., or 26s. per 
annum. Post-office orders and cheques to be made payable to ARTHUR 
MIALL, Publisher, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


*,* Every Club and News-room should contain THE NQNCONFORMIST. 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


An Illustrated Monthly, price One Shilling. Now publishing :— 
AUSTIN FRIARS: A Novel. By the | GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL: a 





Author of “‘ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” Novel. By Mrs. Hgnry Woop, Author of 
“Too Much Alone,” etc. ** East Lynn,” etc. 


Notice.—THE MONARCH OF MINCING LANE: a New Novel 
by Witt1am Brack, Author of “ In Silk Attire,” etc., will commence 
in the May Number of Tinsley’s Magazine. 





THE GAMING TABLE: Its Votaries and Victims, in all Countries and Times, 


especially in England and France. By ANDREW StgInmETZ, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
30s. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF PARAGUAY. By Captain R. F. Burton, Author of 
“ 4 Mission to Dahomé,” “The Highlands of Brazil,” etc. 8vo. With Map and Illustrations. 18s. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, Bart., of Ulbster. By James Grant, 
Author 7 The Great Metropolis,” ‘‘The Religious Tendencies of the Times,” etc. 8vo. With 
Portrait. 8. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF LONDON. By J. Ewixe Rircnie, Author of ‘ The 
Night Side of London,” etc. 8vo, 


MEMORIES OF MY TIME; being Personal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By 
Grorce Hopper, Author of ‘‘ Sketches of Life and Character.” 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL: a Novel. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 
“ Kast Lynn,” “‘ The Channings,” ‘‘ Trevlyn Hold,” “ Mrs. Haliburton’s Troubles,” etc. 3 vols. 
GOLD AND TINSEL: a Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Ups and Downs of an Old 
Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. 

GRIF: A STORY OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By B. Leorotp Farseon. In 
2 vols. 

VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” “ Mabel’s 
Progress,” ete. (From All the Year Round.) In 3 vols. 

AUSTIN FRIARS: aNovel. By the Author of “‘ George Geith,” “‘ City and Suburb,”’ 
“Too Much Alone,” etc. In 3 vols. 

NOT WHILE SHE LIVES: a Novel. By Mrs. Atexanper Fraser, Author of 
“Faithless; or, the Loves of the Period,” etc. In 2 vols. 

GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST: aNovel. By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,”’ 
etc. 2 vols. 

A FOOL’S PARADISE: A Novel. By Tuomas Arcuer, Author of “ Strange Work,” 
etc. 3 vols. 

SYDNEY BELLEW: a Sporting Story. By Francis Francis. In 2 vols, 

A DOUBLE SECRET anp GOLDEN PIPPIN. By Joun Pomeroy, Author of 
“* Opposite Neighbours,” ete. 3 vols. 

VALENTINE FORD: a Novel. By Ceci. Grirritn, Author of “ Victory Dean,” 
etc. In 3 vols, 


STRETTON. By Henry Kinestey, Author of “ Geoffrey Hamlyn,” ‘ Ravenshoe,” 
etc. A New and Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Price 6s. 








Tinsley Brothers’ Two Shilling Editions of Popular Novels, 
To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. | RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. MISS FORRESTER. 
SANS MERCI. The ROCK A-HEAD. The ADVENTURES of 
SWORD and GOWN. The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. DR. BRADY. 
BARREN HONOUR. BROKEN TO HARNESS. BLACK SHEEP. 

The PRETTY WIDOW. EVERY-DAY PAPERS. MAURICE DERING. 


The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. | NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. The DOWER-HOUSE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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Now ready in One Vol. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR 


GUSTAVE BERGENROTH, 


By W. C. CARTWRIGHT, M.P., 
Author of ‘‘ Tae CoxstiruTion or Papat ConcnaveEs.” 





Spectator. 

‘“‘The principal monument of Bergenroth’s labour is the Calendar of Simancas State- 
papers referring to the Tudor period, the first part of which was published with an 
Introduction in 1863, and the second in the same way in the summer of 1866. This 
was his official work; the magnum opus on which his own thoughts were bent was a 
life of Charles v. He judged the interest of English politics to be subordinate, and 
the Spanish Court to be the centre of European politics. Putting aside the essays on 
Wat Tyler’s rebellion, a singularly instructive contribution to English history, of which 
we would gladly speak at length, most ef the fragments of Bergenroth’s discoveries 
which Mr. Cartwright gives us in this volume refer to this subject. Anything more 
sinister and terrible it would be difficult to conceive. Not the house of Thyestes in 
the realms of legend, not that of the Julian Cesars in history, shows so full of horrors 
as does the family of Ferdinand and Isabella. One of the most curious revelations, 
one put, it would seem, by the evidence beyond all doubt, is, one of which we have 
already spoken (Spectator, September 11, 1869), the true story of the mad Queen 
Juana. Another remarkable discovery is the report by an eye-witness of the trial and 
execution of Don Carlos, son of Philip 1. We quote the concluding passage, a de- 
scription of which the ghastly simplicity exceeds all that rhetoric could do. 

“This biography reminds us of the stirring and unsettled lives which scholars not 
uncommonly led during the two centuries that followed the revival of learning.” 


The Times. 

“‘ A sketch of a very remarkable and interesting character. Scholars and poets are, 
as a rule, inapt at those exercises which require a man to have all his wits about him. 
Gustave Bergenroth was a striking exception; he was full of contrasts—equally ready 
to encounter a grizzly bear in California or an apparently unintelligible manuscript in a 
Spanish Castle, and might have been compounded of such opposite characters as ‘ Hawk- 
eye’ in the Last of the Mohicans, Camille Desmoulins, the literary Jacobin of ’93, and, 
let us say, Disraeli the elder, Professor Porson, or the late Sir Francis Palgrave.” 


Athenzum. 

“Though they differed widely in aim and intellectual characteristics, Mr. Buckle and 
Mr. Bergenroth resemble each other in fate. Like the historian of civilisation in 
England, who perished some eight years ago at Damascus, after accumulating a mass 
of materials for the work of which he was allowed to give no more than some introduc- 
tory chapters, the German explorer of Archives died on the threshold of an undertaking 
when he had demonstrated his ability for its achievement by labour that drew applause 
from a select body of admirers.” 


Epixsurenh: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, anp at Booxsetens. 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 





In a few days, in square 8vo, with numerous lithographic Illustrations. 


THE TESTIMONY OCF THE CATACOMBS, 


And of other Monuments of Christian Art, from the Second to the Eighteenth Century, 
upon questions of Doctrine now disputed in the Church. By the Rev. Waarton 
B. Marriott, M.A., F.S.A., Select Preacher, Author of “ Vestiarium Christi- 
anum,”’ “ Eirenica,’’ etc. 
[The subjects treated of are, the Rise and gradual development of the Worship of the Virgin Mary ; 
the Supremacy claimed for the See of Rome; and, Primitive Doctrine concerning the Sacraments of 
Baptism, and of the Holy Eucharist. ] 





Lately Published, 


THE ANTIPODES AND ROUND THE WORLD; 


Or, Travers 1n AustraLia, New ZeaanD, Ceyton, Cuina, Japan, &c. 
By Auice M. Frere (Mrs. Goprrey Cierk). In square 8vo, 640 pages, with numerous 
Illustrations, price 21s. 

‘‘ The author is as zealous in her vocation as she has been fortunate in her opportunities. Her accounts 
of what she saw are simple and clear, and they are not spoilt by attempts to philosophize. . . . In almost 
all cases her meaning is, as all meaning ought to be, thoroughly transparent.”—Saturday Review. 

“ This is not only a book of travels, it is a book of varied and valuable information.”— Morning Post. 

“This isa bandsome volume to look at, and a pleasant one to read. Sprightliness, intelligence, and 
ease are its chief characteristics.”-—JIllustrated London News. 





Lately Published, 


By Cuaristiva Fraser-Tytter. In crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 
“The scenes and situations are well conceived and well brought in, there is a delicate and pleasant 
savour of sentiment throughout; there is a chastening but not depressing religious spirit, and there is 
some very graceful and pretty writing.” —Jd/ustrated London News. 








By the same Author, 


SWEET VIOLET AND OTHER STORIES. 


Lately Published, New Edition, crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 5s. 
“They are most remarkable for an easy and well-bred manner.” —Pall Mail Gazette. 
“This is pre-eminently a young lady’s book. The stories in it are pure and fresh, and told with pleas- 
ing simplicity. The characters are sketched naturally, and the lessons which their lives teach are sound 
and true.”—Public Opinion. 





Lately Published, 


ECHOES of the PAST from a RETIRED HAMLET. 


By Una. In crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 


“This is a quiet domestic story, which may well be put into the hands of young ladies. It is through 
out what is called ‘ improving reading.’ "Times. 


ANN FRASER-TYTLER’S WORKS. 
LEILA ; or, The Island. 


% 
2. LEILA IN ENGLAND. 

3. LEILA AT HOME. With 3 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. each. 
4. 

5. 





MARY AND FLORENCE. Part I. 
MARY AND FLORENCE. Part II. 


“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings are especially valuable for their religious spirit. 
The perfect nature and true art with which she sketches from juvenile life, show powers which might be 
more ambitiously displayed, but it cannot be better bestowed.” —Quarterly Review. 





GEOGRAPHIES FOR CHILDREN. 
1. NEAR HOME;; or, The Countries of Europe described to Children. With Anec- 
dotes. Fifty-fifth Thousand, illustrated. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 
2. FAR OFF, Part I.; or, Asia Described. With Anecdotes. Twenty-ninth 
Thousand, illustrated. Fcap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
3. FAR OFF, Part II.; or, Australia, Africa, and America Described. With Anec- 
dotes. Twenty-first Thousand, illustrated. Fcap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


READING WITHOUT TEARS;; or, a Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read. Nine- 
_ teenth Thousand, illustrated. Square cloth, 2s. 6d. 
READING WITHOUT TEARS. Part II. Lately Published, Third Thousand, 


Square cloth, 3s. (2 parts in one, antique cloth, 5s.) 


HATCHARDS, Publishers and Booksellers, 187 Piccadilly, London. 
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Now complete, in 6 vols. fcap. 8vo, extra gilt, price 30s., 


DR. HANNA’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


1. THE EARLIER YEARS OF OUR LORD. 5. THE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S PAS- 


2. THE MINISTRY IN GALILEE. SION. 
3. THE CLOSE OF THE MINISTRY. 6. THE FORTY DAYS AFTER THE RE- 
4. THE PASSION WEEK. SURRECTION. 


EpinsurGu: Epmonston AnD Doueias. Lonpon: Hamitton, ApAms, AND Co. 





ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’S MUSICAL CARDS for Learning to Read quickly 
at sight, free by post for twenty-four stamps.— London: New Burlington Street. 

ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’S LIST OF NOVELTIES FOR 1870. Gratis, and 
postage free. 

ROBERT COCKS AND CO’S NEW MUSIC. HAMILTON’S MODERN IN- 
STRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANO. 726th Edition. Seventy large folio pages. 
4s. Also 128th Edition of CLARKE’S CATECHISM OF THE RUDIMENTS 
OF MUSIC. Free by post for thirteen stamps. 

Lonvon: New Burwinaton STREET; AND OF ALL MUSICSELLERS. 


THE CHEAPEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD. 


THE COTTAGE LIBRARY AND WIDE WIDE WORLD LIBRARY. One 
Shilling and One Shilling and Threepence each. 
LENA RIVERS. Just Published. A Charming Story. One Shilling; per post, 
1s. 1d. Catalogues free. 
MILNER & SOWERBY, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








OLD BOOKS. Just Published, and to be had, post free, for Seven Stamps, J. C. 
STEWART’S CATALOGUE, including a most extensive Collection of Books 
relating to the Jesuits, Scotist Writers, and other Schoolmen, the Reunion of 
Christian Churches, Early Italian Reformers, Councils, the Infallibility and Tem- 
poral Power of the Pope, Indices Librorum Prohibitorum et Expurgandorum, ete. 
On Sale at 11 Kine Wittiam Srreet, West Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 

ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from 
headache, relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of pro- 
tracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of 
the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 
and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 
ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 
Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE iis the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, etc. 
From Lord Fraxcis Conyneuam, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who, this time last year, bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne 
from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen 
bottles sent at once to the above address. 

*.* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

Caution.—Beware of Piracy and Imitations. 

Cavutiox.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, 
the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, 
which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July 1864. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, each. None is genuine without the words, ‘‘ DR. J 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. 





Sole Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD LYTTON. 


In One handsome Volume, Foolscap 4to, cloth gilt, price 25s. 


WOMANKIND 


IN WESTERN EUROPE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F\S.A. 
Illustrated with Numerous Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. 





«*Tt is something more than a drawing-room ornament. It is an elaborate and careful summary of all 
that one of our most learned antiquaries, after years of pleasant labour on a very pleasant subject, has 
been able to learn as to the condition of women from the earliest times. It is beautifully illustrated, 
both in colours—mainly from ancient illuminations—and also by a profusion of woodcuts, portraying the 
various fashions by which successive ages of our history have been marked.’"—The Times. 

“We should be at a loss to find words of excessive praise for the learning, judgment, and delicate art 
with which the author has gathered, arranged, and presented the multifarious materials of a fascinating 
narrative, that would be told effectively by the embellishments of the book, even if the illustrations were 
not accompanied with words of explanatory text.’’"— Atheneum. 

‘This is much more than a pretty illustrated book. Itis a repertory of antiquarian literature on the 
costume, social habits, domestic pursuits, and position of the sex, and the illustrations are from all sorts 
of recondite sources—MS. illuminations and the Romances, Psalters, and Chronicles. It reflects great 
credit on the writer, whose vast stores of information and research have been in this instance well 
employed. The volume is quite an encyclopedia on a special subject.’"—Saturday Review. 

« Asa work of art, no less than of literary elucidation, this book is perfect in all its parts, and most 
honourable to its publishers. . . . The letterpress enhances the value of the work itself a hundredfold, 
as might have been expected from so well known and learned an antiquarian as Mr. Wright, whose parti- 
cipation in so choice a work makes it in every respect worthy of a place in every public and well-selected 
library, where art and literature are alike patronized and admired.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

““We cannot justly class Mr. Wright’s ‘ Womankind’ among the ephemeral books of the season ; yet it 
is admirably suited to answer the purpose of a gift-book—and much more; and it would be unfair to 
leave it until its less solid neighbours had been cleared out of hand. The high antiquarian renown of the 
author would alone guarantee that we should have no frivolous, superficial dissertation on the mere out- 
ward phenomena of ‘feminity’ in past times—no mere sentimental declamation in favour of woman's 
advancement to a social place which she never before claimed. On the contrary, we have a faithful, 
unshrinking, photographically minute account of the relations between women and men, and of female 
manners, dress, social duties and position, literary achievements, and participation in public life, from 
the date at which authentic history takes cognizance of the condition of the European nations. q 
Mr. Wright's ‘ Womankind "—like the ideal of the gentle sex—is fitted, not for the festive season alone, 
wat for every time.”— Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘The author’s name, on whatever subject he writes, is a guarantee for thorough scholarship, solid 
information, lucid exposition, and careful delineation ; and in this work all these qualities are conspicuous. 
Mr. Wright believes, and with good reason, ‘ that a history of the female sex in that particular division of 
mankind to which we ourselves belong, would not be unacceptable to the general reader.’ Such a history 
he has here produced, and in doing so, has left nothing to be desired. . . In every sense this isa splendid 
book, for which we heartily thank Mr. Wright.”—J/ustrated Times. 

“Never has history been made more charming than in this excellent volume. Whatever page is 
opened, some pleasant little narrative, historic or romantic ; some sketch of the womankind of Chaucer's 
days, or of the heroines of the Romaunt of the Rose ; some striking pictures of Anglo-Saxon life, or some 
quaint costumes or ever-changing fashions constantly attract, and interest, and inform.”—Birmingham 
Daily Post. 

“To the general public the appearance of such a work is a surprise, the more agreeable because, while 
it is the work of an accomplished scholar, who has nowhere deviated from the scholar’s path to win 
ephemeral applause, it nevertheless appeals to universal sympathies, and so abounds in attractions as to 
demand to be regarded as emphatically the book of the season.” —Gardener’s Magazine. 

“Externally and internally it is absolutely splendid, the binding and illustrations being a perfect 
marvel of beauty and richness. But in the interest of its subject, as well as in its mode of treatment, 
Mr. Wright's present work will command the respect and praise of the man of letters and the philosopher 
quite as much as it is sure to enlist the sympathies and extort the admiration of a less exacting class of 
readers. The book is beautifully written, the style being at once chaste and ornate.” — Eddowes’s Shrews- 
bury Journal. 
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ANY PERSON CAN LAY IT ON. 


3 cwt. 


Carriage free to any Station in Great Britain or Ireland. 
DETAILED PARTICULARS, WITH 
PRICES, TESTIMONIALS, AND PATTERN CARDS, 
Post-free on application. 
PREPARED OIL MIXTURE FOR THE ANTI-CORROSION. 
OILS, TURPENTINE, AND BRUSHES. 
VARNISHES, BOTH FOR OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PURPOSES. 
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The Original Anti-Corrosion Paint is only to be gbtained of 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C., 
AND 21 BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 
CAUTION—All Casks bear the Trade Mark, or are not Genuine. 























EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





In One Vol. demy 8vo, price 12s., 


RECESS STUDIES. 


Edited by Sim ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D. 


CONTENTS. 
I.—THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. By the Hon. Cuartes Georce Broprick. 
“Gives a very clearly written account of the history and position of the Irish Land Question.”— 


Saturday Review. 
II.—FROM PESTH TO BRINDISI IN THE AUTUMN OF 1869. 
By Sir Cuartes Epwarp Trevetyay, K.C.B. 


“ He gives us an interesting picture of the various countries through which he passes; but the 
really valuable part of the article is the view taken of the prospects of Eastern Europe.”—Spectator. 


II—THE ENDOWED “ HOSPITALS” OF SCOTLAND. 
By Sir ALexanper Grant, Bart., LL.D. 
“ A thoughtful paper on the ‘Endowed Hospitals of Scotland,’ in which he elaborates a well-devised 
scheme for rendering these semi-monstre educational institutions somewhat more in accordance with 
modern common-sense requirements.”—Observer. 


IV.—THE GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF THE LAWS OF 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND. By Professor Fteemine Jenxin. 
“ Professor Jenkin’s very ingenious and instructive attempt to illustrate the operation of the laws 
of supply and demand must be left unnoticed, because it would be hopeless to give any idea of it 
without reproducing his figures.”—Saturday Review. 


V.—CHURCH TENDENCIES IN SCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. Roserr Wattace, D.D. 

“Dr. Wallace’s papers on ‘Church Tendencies in Scotland,’ should be attentively read by all who 
wish to know what are the current ecclesiastical opinions in a portion of the kingdom where opinions 
are chiefly ecclesiastical, and which has come to weigh so heavily in the balance of British politics.” 
—Saturday Review. 


VI.—ON THE DECLINING PRODUCTION OF HUMAN FOOD IN 
IRELAND. By Dr. Lyon Piayrarr, C.B., M.P. 


“We may safely commend to our readers’ attention this very curious paper.”—Saturday Review. 


VIL—SCOTCH EDUCATION DIFFICULTIES. 
By AvexanpvER Cralc SEtxar, Esq. 
“ Mr. Sellar’s able and lucid essay.”—Suturday Review. 


VIII.—MR. MILL ON TRADES’ UNIONS: A CRITICISM. 
By James Stirzine, Esq., Author of ‘‘ Letters from the Slave States.” 
“The position which Mr. Mill there assumes is, to our thinking, trenchantly and conclusively 
refuted.”—Freeman. 


IX.—_ELECTION TRIALS AND ENQUIRIES UNDER THE CORRUPT 
PRACTICES ACT. By Tuomas CuisHoim Anstey, Esq. 
i Written with all the advantage of his recent experience, and is eminently worthy of attention.” — 
oserver, 


X.—HINDRANCES TO AGRICULTURE. 
(From a Scotch Tenant-Farmer’s Point of View.) By Grorere Horr, Esq. 
“For this paper alone, this book ought to be in the library of all who really care to study the 
various questions which are daily springing up and growing in interest and importance between 
owners and occupiers of land in Scotland,— Inverness Courier. 


‘All the contributors to Sir Alexander Grant’s volume have more or less right to be heard on the 
subjects to which they address themselves, and there is no evidence of hurry or immaturity of 
thought in the modes of handling them.—Saturday Review. 

“This volume is distinguished from other collections of a similar character, not only by its excel- 
lence, but by immediateness of interest. The subjects are political, or quasi-political ; and they are 
all of chief importance. Education, the powers of the State over endowments, the future of Church 
Establishments, Election law, Trades’ Unions, the Game laws: such are the leading topics of the 
book, all of them handled with vigour and originality.”—Spectator. 

“Take the book as a whole, it is one of which every one connected with it has reason to be proud.” 
—Inverness Courier. 
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EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 








PREVOST-PARADOL. 


FRANCE: TWO LECTURES 
By M. Pré&vost-Parapot, of the French Academy. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


DR. HANNA. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


By the Rev. Witt1am Hanna, D.D. 
In 6 vols. ex. fcap. 8vo, gilt edges, price 30s. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 


MUSA BURSCHICOSA. 


By Joun Stuart Briackie, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. 
In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


HEAVENLY LOVE AND EARTHLY 
ECHOES. 


By a Guascow Mercuant. 
Second Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


MR. W. F. SKENE. 


THE CORONATION STONE. 


By Wuu1am F. Skene. 
In 1 vol. small 4to, with Illustrations in photography and zincography, price 6s 


MR. GREG. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


By Samvuet Gree. 


Second Edition, Enlarged, in 1 vol. ex. feap., price 3s. 6d. 


A SEVENTH EDITION OF THE 


REV. DR. KER’S SERMONS. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 











EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





I. 
MEMORIALS OF THE TEMPLE. 
By James Anverson, of the Middle Temple, Q.C. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. With Illustrations. [Jn preparation. 





I 


TALES FROM THE NORSE. 


ts WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON THE ORIGIN OF POPULAR TALES. 
By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
Third Edition Revised, uniform with the Story of ‘‘ Burnt Nyat.” 
In 1 vol. 8vo. [In the Press. 





Ill. 


NOTES OF A NATURALIST IN THE NILE 
VALLEY AND THE MALTESE ISLANDS. 





y By Anprew Leirn Apams, 
Author of “ Wanderings of a Naturalist in India.” 
In 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations. [In the Press. 
IV. 
Y THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 


PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES OF AMERICAN MEN, MANNERS, 
AND INSTITUTIONS. 


By Davin Macraz. 


In 2 volumes crown 8vo. [Jmmediately. 





THE LIFE OF GIDEON. 


By Rev. Joun Broce, D.D., 
Free St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh. 
In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 5s. (Ready. 








6s. 


VI. 
THE HOLY GRAIL. 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICATION OF 
THE ROMANCES OF THE SAINT GRAAL. 
By Proressorn BERGMANN, Srraspovure. 


In One Volume feap. 8vo, price Is. 6d. [Ready. 








vu. 
THE FORTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND OF DR. HANNA’S 


LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S PASSION. 


111 vol. extra fcap. 8vo, price 5s. [ Ready. 
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VIII. 


ALCOHOLIC STIMULATION IN THE 


TREATMENT OF TYPHUS. 
By Witt1am Garrpyer, M.D., 


Professor of the Practice of Medicine in the University of Glasgow. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. (In the Press. 














With Illustrations. 


WILD SPORTS IN INDIA. 


By Lieut.-Colonel Gorpon Cummine. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. [In the Press. 














II. Lanp. 
II. Tue Kine’s Wire. 


I. STANDARDS OF THE Past. 





HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


By E. Witxt14m Roserrtson, 
Author of ‘‘ Scotland under her Early Kings.” 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


CONTENTS. 


IV. Tue Kina’s Ki. 


V. Tue Coronation or Epaar. 
VL. Tue Poticy or Dunstan, ETC. ETC. 


[In the Press. 
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THE ORIGIN O 


F THE FAMILY. 


By J. F. M‘Lznnay, M.A., F.R.S.E., Advocate. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. [In preparation. 






















VOL. I. 
I. Inrropuctory. 
II. CuitpHoop anp Yours. 
IJI. Granp Duke anp DucueEss. 
IV. Moscow. 
V. Tue Parace AnitscHKow. 
VI. Berwin 1n 1820. 
VII. Deatu or ALEXANDER. 
VIII. Tue Conspiracy. 
IX. Decemper 141TH, 1825. 
X. Tue First Year or Nicuowas. 
XI. Tue Famiry. 
. Warsaw anv Potspam. 


xi. 


MEMOIRS OF 
ALEXANDRA LATE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 


AND WIFE OF NICHOLAS I. 


By M. pe Grimm. 
Translated by Lady Wattace. 





5. 

II. 
III. 
Fv. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VII1. 
IX. 
. Tue Empress a Wipow. 





In 2 vols 8vo. [ Shortly. 


VOL. II. 
Tue Court. 
Nationat UNDERTAKINGS. 
Famity Lirg, 1834-39. 
PETERHOF. 
Society anp Art. 
ALEXANDRA. 
PALERMO. 
PETERSBURG, 1846-62. 
CLosE OF THE Emperor's LIFE. 





























Bonus Year 1870. 
SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 











=" INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 


Encorporated by Boval Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 


PEN HE NEXT INVESTIGATION, with 
*2| the view to a Division or Prorirs 
for the period between 1865 and 1870, 
will be made on the CLosE or THE Booxs 
on 31st DerceEmBeEr. 





Att Po.ictes on the Participating Scale 
opened in 1870 will share in the Division, 
and, at future Investigations, will rank for a 
higher Bonus compared with later entrants. 


During the first four years of the current Quinquennial 
Period 3688 NEW POLICIES were issued, INSURING 
the sum of £3,321,509. 


InTENDING ASSURERS 
are particularly requested to consider the 
Jollowing important points on whith the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance 


Company claims the confidence of the public. 





























North British & Mercantile Insurance Company. 





I. Security. 
THE Funds accumulated in the Life and Annuity Departments, 
specially invested to meet the obligations in these Departments, 
amounted, as at 31st December 1869, to 


The Funds are invested as follows, viz.— 


I. Loans on Real Security . : - £1,684,515 8 8 
2. Loans secured over Public Rates . 33,6906 3 5 
3. Loans on Personal Security, with Policies 163,345 18 2 
4. Loans on Policies within the Surrender 
Values , ° . . 87,244 15 7 
5. Purchase of Life Interests, Post-Obits, 
and Reversions 37,662 17 3 
6. Real Estate : , ; 11,039 8 10 
7. East Indian Railway Debentures, guaran- 
teed by Council of State for India 100,412 10 O 
8. Canadian Government Securities 30,580 18 3 
g. Premiums in course of Collection, Cash 
at Branches, and Credit Premiums, etc. 53,797 1 9 
10. Government Life Annuities . 1,472 0 3 
11. Teachers’ Society Account, etc. 634 2 I 


Less Credit Balances 


In addition, there is the Paid-up Capital of 
And of the subscribed, but unpaid Capital of 


£250,000 O 
1,750,000 O 





42,204,401 4 3 
741 II 


5 


oO 
oO 


The Life Revenue for the Year (1869) consisted of— 


1. Life Premiums . 
2. Interest on Funds, etc. 


£269,387 1 


4 


94,217 OI! 





II. Profits. 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE WHOLE PROFITS IN THE LIFE BUSINESS 
ARE ALLOCATED TO THE POLICYHOLDERS ON THE PARTICI- 


PATING SCALE. 





£2,203,659 12 10 


£2,203,659 12 10 








£2,000,000 0 0 





£363,604 2 3 





In addition to the payment of the vested Bonuses, the Com- 
pany has hitherto allowed a Prospective Bonus on such Policies 


as had become claims during the currency of Investigation 


periods. 


Assurers are referred to the Prospectus of the Company for 
full particulars as to the various modes in which the Profits may 


be applied. 



































North British & Mercantile Insurance Company. 








Example of Annual Premiums payable during Whole of Life ' 


Jor the Assurance of £,100, to be paid at Death, 
WITH PARTICIPATION IN THE PROFITS. 
































ANNUAL PREMIUMS. ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 
BY UNIFORM SCALE. BY HALF PREMIUM SCALE. 
Age. Premium. | Age. Premium. Age. —— moneeer of 

| 20 |£1 18 2 | 36 | £2 18 6 90: i ft & @ igs & to 
| 21 119 1 | 37 3 0 0 22 3s . 2 2 
| 22 20 1 38 3 2 © 24 : 2s 6 7 
| 23 s ££ 2 39 = .4 4 26 r 6 eo e9s 
| 24 s & 3 40 . © ¢ 28 a ae 212 4 
25 - oe ee 41 3 711 || 380 Ss > 2 215 3 
26 | 2 4 8 42 3 911 || 32 I 10 8 218 4 
T+ f Fee 43 $46: @ 34 rs 6 s £ 9 
ei eit¢ 44 314 4 || 36 114 7 ea, 
| 29 | 2 » ¥ 45 316 7 |} 388 I 16 10 3 10 Oo 
| 30 | 2 9 10 46 21 1 1 119 4 314 8 
| fj so tf e £4 | 42 2 1 10 319 6 
| 82 | 2132 5 i 4 4 410 44 247 4409 
33 | 2 13 10 | 50 4 111! | 46 27 9 4 10 9 
|} 384 | 215 § 55 511 2 | 48 211 6 4 17 II 
35 | 217 0 | 6 616 2 | 50 216 2 5 6 9 














Tables of Premium have been framed to suit all contingencies 
connected with life. ; 

Special and advantageous Tables of Rates for Assurances in 
India, China, Ceylon, etc., have been introduced. 

Policies are Indisputable after Five Years. 





ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Annuities of all kinds are granted, and the rates fixed on the 
most favourable terms. 


FIRE BUSINESS. 


Property of nearly every description, at home or abroad, may be 
insured at the lowest rates of Premium corresponding to the risk. 


The Nett Premiums for 1869 were . - £505,429 3 4 
Being an increase over the Premiums of 
1868 of . ‘ . . 89,884 18 2 


The Reserve Fund and Premium Suspense 
Account, after deducting all Losses, 
Charges, and Dividend for the year, 
amounted, as at 31st December 1869, to 598,251 3 0O 


Every information, Tables of Rates, etc., may be had at any of the Company's 
Offices or Agents in the Kingdom, Colonies, etc. 

















ESTABLISHMENT FOR 1870. 


All of whom, including the President and Vice-Presidents, are Shareholders. 


PRESIDENT. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE, K.T. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
His GrAcE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
His GRACE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN, K.G. 
RicHtT Hon. Lorp LAWRENCE, G.C.B. AnD K.S.I. 


Extraordinary Directors. 


Sir MATTHEW WuitTE RIDLEY, Bart. Right Hon. Viscount MELviLie, K.C.B. 

Sir WALTER Jamgs, Bart. | Right Hon. Sir Jas. FERGusson of Kilkerran, Bart. 
Str Georce CAMPBELL of Succoth, Bart. Rosert BALFouR WARDLAW Ramsay, Esq. of 
Str Rosert Hay of Haystoun, Bart. Whitehill. 

Davip Manony, Esq., Dublin. Str Davip Dunpas of Dunira, Bart. 

Right Hon. the EArt oF STRATHMORE. Right Hon. the EArt or AIRLIE. 


Ordinary Directors, 
EDINBURGH. LONDON. 

Sir A. C. R. Gisson-MaitLanp, Bart., M.P. Joun Wuire Cater, Esq., Merchant. 
Joun Craigie HatketrT, Esq., yr. of Cramond. CHARLES Morrison, Esq. 
Evan ALLAN Hunter, Esq., W.S. | GrorGce Youna, Esq., Merchant. 
GeorGE AuLpjo JAmiEson, Esq., C.A. | 
J. F. W. Drummonp, Esq. | ADOLPHUS KLOCKMANN, Esq. 

| Epwarpv CoHEN, Esq., Merchant. 


P. pu PRE GRENFELL, Esq., Merchant. 


James CampBELt Tait, Esq., W.S. 

D. B. Waucuoprsg, Esq., Merchant, Leith. | GeorGE GARDEN NIcoL, Esq., Banker, 
| Puitip CHARLES CAvAN, Esq. 
RicHARD Branpt, Esq., Merchant. 


FREDERICK PiTMAN, Esq., W.S. 
ALEXANDER Howes, Esq., W.S. 
Rosert Biair Maconocuisg, Esq. of Gattonside. | Junius S. MorGan, Esq., Merchant. 
Sir James GARDINER Barro, Bart. Baron Joun H. W. De Scuréper. 
Davip Davipson, Esq., Treasurer of the Bank of | Jonn FLEMING, Esq., Merchant. 
Scotland. Five Manager.—Grorce H. Wuytinc. 
Foreign Superintendent.—G. H. Burnett. 
Life Manager.—J. Owen. 
Secretary.—F. W. Lancs. 


Secretary.—JOHN OGILVIE. 


Actuary.—Davipv CHISHOLM. 


Surveyor.—THOMAS PIpEr. 
Solicitor.—Sitr W. R. Drake. 
Joun Morr, M.D., Vice-President of the Royal Medical Officers. 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh. A. H. Hassatt, M.D. _ R. C. Cream, M.D. 
Auditor.—GrorGE Murray, C.A. 
General Manager.—DAVID SMITH. 


MACKENZIE, INNEs, & Locan, W.S. 


Medical Officer. 


| 
} 
| 
Solicitors. | 
| 


CHIEF OFFICES: 
EDINBURGH - 64 PRINCES STREET. 
LONDON . ; . 61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


BRANCH OFFICES OF THE COMPANY. 
London (West-end Office), 8 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
Glasgow, 102 ST. VINCENT STREET. Bristol, 1 CORN STREET. 
Newcastle, 25 MOSLEY STREET. Dublin, 28 COLLEGE GREEN... 
Liverpool, HIGH STREET, EXCHANGE. Belfast, 67 HicGH STREET. 
Manchester, St. ANN SQUARE. Leeds, 20 PARK Row. 
Birmingham, 32 TEMPLE Row. Aberdeen, 103 UNION STREET.: 
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We can safely recommend these Pens to the notice of the Profession 


-** Tt is a pleasure to us to bear testimony to their superiority.”’ 


WALSALL NEwS: says—“ They are somchow or other, by a slight twist 


Yf the material, endowed with such magical properties that, tf they do not 


write of their own accord, they assuredly divest writing of its irksomeness 








MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S RENOWNED nae 


Latest News says—‘ Zhese Pens are the maximum 7 vcellence at t the minimum woe ist.” 





The RAILWAY GAZETTE says—“ W hei in ‘th e name of magic ever expected tha 
it should be a recommendation to a Pen that the points should turn up? And if so, yw] 
should they be equally good with the points turned DowN? Surely they can’t both b 
right. But we have tried them all, and more agreeable Pens we never wrote with in oy 
lives. There is a magic about these Pens; and we are half inclined to believe thes 


rer) 


Edinburgh Manufacturers are conjurors after all! 
COURT CIRCULAR. 


They are made to suit even 

most fastidious writer, and 

“un cordially recommend the 
‘Owl’ to our lady readers.” 


GLOSSOP RECORD. 


CHURCH STANDARD. 
‘Civilisation owes n i 
pen; and to mal thi 
ment —- the will 
purpose of the writ sana 
ment of whi oh tl ( 


‘a ’ ‘pete ca “ pen manufacturers of theS 
Ma NIVEN & Cam RON art Metropolis may well be proud 
public benefactors; we thank 
hem for introducing us to so SAUNDERS’ —— LETTER 
luxurious a Pen as the Waverley.” ‘May be tried wit 
ERA hitherto un qualle Lb ul 


Pens—suited for fast 


We can speak unreservedly of 4 ; 
. I ; careful writing.” 


tl sup ri wr quality of these steel 
Pens SCIENTIFIC REVIEW. 
GREENWICH CHRONICLE. caged * ns pt SSCS 
How pl ising it is to convey bi ov ui Seager of a oe , 
t pure thought, but there is an well worthy ofpublic p g 
increased bs leasure when it drops READING HERALD 
ere d Pen.” ‘Messrs Macniven « ( 
TIPPERARY INDEPENDENT. have ere, ‘ 
We go in for the ‘Waverley. of the greatest ess 


manufacture of their « ] 
Pens. The ‘Waverley’ B 
Pen is of the great sist 
to rapid writers. No news} 
writer should be without a 
of these Pens.” 
RIPON GAZETTE. 
“Messrs M. & C. may in per 
coufidence hoist their 
scribed ‘ Eureka.’ 
found Pens to suit all hands 
habits, and tastes.” 
JUDY.—‘“ What can 


Pens of Scott and Dic} 


Never satisfied till we came across 
this production of Mi ssr’s M. & c." 
GUERNSEY STAR. 
**Messrs MACNIVEN & CAMERON 
deserve to rank among public 
venefuctors for their Pens—which 
vive the elasticity of quills and 

in freely over the paper.” 
LAND AND WATER. 
It is quite a treat to use these 
Pens.” 
HERAPATH’ S RAIL. JOURNAL 
‘M. & C.’s Pens are the best 
we ever had in our hands,” 






“‘THey come as a boon and a blessing to men, < | eet 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” are doubtless unriva 


To TEACHERS.—The ‘NILE’ Pen is the very embodiment of delicacy, cnnatinen, and 
grace, combtfning great a and durability. 





A WORD UPON PENS.—“ For the last quarter of a century we heve t tried all the mete 

pens sent before the world as ‘new and Pei but all seemed getting worse—until, on the ] 

of despairing, we hit upon a box of MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S pens—and at last we cried ‘ Zu 

Never before have we found anything in the way of a pen of any sort to equal them. As flexible as t 
finest quill, without any of its faults. Had we the power, we should present the makers with a testimor 
out of gratitude, but we are sure the Nation will perform that duty.”—orthern Press, Liverp 
**Several makers have applied their ingenuity in improving and adapting their pens to the wants of t 
age; but it has been left for MACNIVEN and CAMERON to give the finishing stroke by producing pe 
which not only equal the quill of our fathers but supersede it in pliancy, whilst in economy of time a 
money no comparison can be drawn. The Press throug rhout the length and oo of the Iand has | 
loud in commendation of their’ productions; and this is not to be wondered at, for there are none who 
more justly appreciate the v alue of an easy running pam than n those engaged in g Palle ta ma ni 








MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 


23 to 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 


6d. & ls. per Box.] ESTABLISHED 1 7'70.- (6d. & 1s. per Box. 


A Reward will be given for Information of the Manufacturing or of the Vending 
of Spurious Imitations of these Pens. 
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THE TRADE CAN BE SUPPLIED THROUGH ANY WHOLESALE BOOKSELLER OR STATIONER 
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SHANKS’S PATENT LAWN MOWERS FOR 1870 


—=>-- se 








The Patent Improvements recently introduced give Shanks’s Machine 
several Important Advantages possessed by no other Lawn Mower. 


PATENT DOUBLE-EDGED SOLE-PLATE, WIND-GUARD, &c., Xe. 


The Unprecedented Sale for 1868 and 1869 forms the most convincing 
testimony how much these advantages have been appreciated. 
Patronised by Her Majesty the Queen; His Majesty the Emperor of the French; 
His Majes'y the King of Saxony ; 

His Majesty the King of Holland ; His Majesty the King of Prussia ; Crown Princess of Prussia ; 
Lhe Duchess de Cumbécéres ; the Marquis de Boissey ; Marshal Canrobert, &c., &c. 


~~ 


ALEXANDER SHANKS & SON, 


In presenting their Price List of Lawn Mowers for 1870, have much satisfactiun in intimating 
that, among all the Exhibitors of Lawn Mowers at the Universal Exhibition of 1867, they are 
the only Firm to whom the Jury awarded a Medal. 
Tug Prize awarvep Tv A. 8. & Son IS THE HIGHEST THAT HAS EVER BEEN GIVEN TO A 
LawN Mower At AN [INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


HORSE AND PONY MACHINES. 
SHANKS & SON make the Revolving Cutter of their Machine Self-Sharpening ; 
the Sole Plate is made with two edyes—one in front, as usual, and one in reserve at 
* the back ; when the front edge gets worn down the plate has only to be unscrewed 
and the unused edge brought to the front. It will be seen that this arrangement 
enables the Cutting parts to last twice as long as in other Machines, where the single-edged 
sole-plate must be entirely renewed wheu the edge is worn down. 

A. S. & Son have also introduccd a Win t-Guard into their Machina. This Guard prevents 
the mown grass from escaping t 1e Box when the Machine is in use during the prevalence of wind. 
The Horse and Pony Machines are provided with a Patent Delivering Apparatus to enable 

the Grass Bcxes to be emptied without st pping the Machine. Prices on Appluution, 


SHANKS’S NEW PATENT HAND MACHINE. 


N their Hand Machine, A. S. & Son have, in addition to the Patent Double-Edged Sole- 
Plate and Wind-Guard, made great improvements. These improvements have now under- 
gone two Seasons’ trial, and the result has been so successful as to enable the Patentees to 
offer a Machine which far excels any other that has ever yet been offered, whether for ease 

in working or durability. The new Machine is perfectly silent in working, and has only to be 
compared with other Machines, when its superiority will be at once seen and understood. 
There is no ribbing with these Machines. The Lawn when Mown has a most beautiful 
appearance, being as smooth as a piece of velvet. 


There ts not an Implement of the Garden of greater value than one of Shanks’s Lawn Mowers. [Ets 
construction Is so simple that it may be worked by any one, while the rapidity and ex-eHence of the 
work performed by the Machine over the scythe make it not only a general favourite, but, as a Garden 
Implement, indispensably necessary. 





Wi..th of Cutter. PRICES. Width of Cutter, PRICES, 
8-iuch Machine, - - £3 0 UV 16 iuch Machine, - > +610 O 
10 inch Machine, - . 310 0 19 inch Machine, - - 715 0 
12-inch Machine, - . 410 V0 22 inch Machine, - - 810 0 
]4-inch Machine, - : 510 0 24-inch M chine, : - 9 0 0 


Ss 


The Four Smallest Sizes can be worked by a Lady ora Boy ; the 16-inch by a Man; the 19-inch 
by a Man and Boy ; the 22 and 24-inch by Two Men. 
The above are Net Cash Prices, and include Delivery to most of the Principal Railway Stations and 
Shipping Ports in the Kingdom. 
ty The Machines are warranted to give ample satisfaction, and, if not 
approved of, they may be at once returned. 
PRICES CF HORSE AND PONY MACH:iNES ON APPLICATION. 
$I AM 
PATENTEES AND SoLe MANUFACTURERS: 
ALEXANDER SHANKS & SON, 
Dens Iron Works, Arbroath, N.B.; 
Loxpon Orrice anp Snow Rooms: 
27 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


N.B.—A S. & Son keep a Stock of Lawn Mowers and Garden Rollers at 27 Leadenhall Street, London, 
from which Orders can be at once executed. They also have at their London Warehouse a staff of 
Expeiienced Workmen, to enable them to repair Lawn Mowe’s in London as well as at the Manufactory. 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 





The Corporation of 


The Scottish Provident 


EsTABLISHED 1837. lustitu Li0N. INCORPORATED 1848. 
No. 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


IN rats society alone Members can assure with right 
to share in the Whole Projits for Moderate Premiums. 
In OTHER OFFICES they may assure at Rates as low, 
but without any prospect of additions: Ok, they may 
obtain the right to Profits, but only by payment of 
excessive Rates. 


ITs ADVANTAGES over other Offices are— 


A greatly larger original Assurance; with the prospect to good 
lives of eventually receiving very considerable additions. 


For payment of the same yearly sum as large an Assurance may 
Senerally be secured from the first, as can be looked for elsewhere 
after many years’ accumulation of Bonuses. Thus, a Policy for 
£1200 or £1250 may be had for the Premium usually charged 
for £1000 only. 


Such an arrangement is obviously more suited for securing 
a competent Family Provision than that which by the same 
yearly outlay secures a much smaller present Assurance, with the 
hope only of prospective additions. Even at the highest rate of 
Bonus it will take many years ere such a Policy will amount to 
the sum here secured from the first. 


From the distinctive principle on which the Surplus is divisible 
(no share being given to those by whose early death there is a 
loss), those who participate may confidently expect to receive con- 
siderable additions. Policies originally for £1000, which have 
shared at all the three septennial divisions, have been increased 
to £1400, £1600, and even to £1800. 


Full STATEMENTS OF THE PRINCIPLES will be found in the Annual Reports. 


«25 For particulars as to the Financial Progress and Position of the 
Institution, see fourth page. 





London Office: 18 King William Street, E.C.—J. MUIR LEITCH, Local Secretary. 

























Scottish Provident Institution. 


Financial Position, as shown by Statistics. 
By the recent publication of the “Insurance Register” (Kent and Co., London), 
the public have the means afforded them of ascertaining the position of the Life 
Assurance Offices. The facts thus brought together show that there is no Office which 
gives evidence of greater progress and stability than the ScorrisH Provipent 
InsTITUTION. 

In New Business very few Offices surpass it. The business of such as do is in 
almost every case the aggregate result of the operations of various Offices recently 
amalgamated ; or is to a large extent drawn from abroad. Apart from such cases, 
there are not more than one, or two, which exceed this Office in regular yearly business, 

In regard to Accumulated Funds provided to meet the engagements—a test 
which, from the lowness of its rates, must be a severe one for the Institution—the 
result of a comparison is still more gratifying. Of the 113 existing Offices, the Scottish 
Provident in the order of establishment stands 50th. None of the (63) younger, 
and less than a half of the (49) older, offices, have as large a realised Fund. And it is 
to be borne in mind that the Institution’s Fund is raised entirely from its own Pre- 
miums. In many other cases the Fund assigned to an Office is the combined amount 
of the Funds of various Offices, transferred at amalgamation ; and (in the case of Pro- 
prietary Companies) frequently includes the paid-up portion of their Capital. 

The comparative Increase of the Funds gives even more decided indication 
vf progress. The statements in the “ Insurance Register” have reference to Reports 
published at the two dates of 1864 and 1868. Setting aside Amalgamated Offices, 
it is found that only in the case of one of the oldest Offices has there been so great 
an increase in these four years ; and in no instance has there been so large a pro- 
portionate increase. 

The Realised Funds now exceed a Million and a Half. The increase in 
the year reported since the latter of the above dates is £133,640 : 1 : 2—a sum which 
has probably not been exceeded in the same year by any single unamalgamated Office. 


Progress of the Business. 


SINCE the Establishment of the Society in 1837, 20,000 Policies have been 
issued for upwards of Nine Millions. Above 14,500 remain in force, assuring 
£6,800,000. The Accumulated Fund now considerably exceeds £1,600,000. 


A STATEMENT, recently published, containing a reprint of the last’ Balance- 
Sheet, with the Investments, and Account of Receipts and Disbursements, may be 
had at the Head Office, or any of the Agencies. 
6 Sr. AypREW Square, EpiInsurcH, JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
February 1870. 
Extension of Agencies in England. 

The Institution having in the last year ( from inquiries occasioned by the unfortunate 
position of some offices) attracted much notice in England, the Directors will be happy 
to consider applications for Agencies from persons of position and influence, in districts 
where it is not at present fully represented. 








Dublin Office: 16 College Green. —W. WILSON, Local Secretary. 




















MESSRS. PARTRIDGE & CO.’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Adapted for Presents, Reward Books, &c. 


Messrs. Partridge & & Co.’s New Lllustrated Monthly. 


(16 Pages) 


Now Ready. 


On Toned Paper. 


THE 


FAMILY 


For April. 


FRIEND 


One Penny. 


CONTEN 
by Rev. J. B. 


Dan, the Boy-Bishop, 


Narrative 


‘TS OF NO. 

Owen i dit tie 
for Boys.—A Plea for the Animal Creation (2 Jllustrations, 
Bonheur)—A Queer Old Lady.—Advice to a Mother.-—On an Infant’s Death. 


Friends, a 
after Rosa 
St. 


4 wo 


Paul and the Clock.—Old St. Giles, Edinburgh (Zllustration).—The Last Dance.— 


Our Household Chronicle, No. 4. 
(With Music.) 


A Piece of Music, for the ‘ 


(The Little Ones).—*‘ 


Family,”’ 


Father, take my hand!” 


appears in each Number. 


The First Quarterly Part of the Family Fri nd ‘from January to Mare h) in 


Illustrated ¢ ‘over, 


may be had, 


Price 4d. 


5s. each. 


Our Dumb Neighbours; or, Conversa- 


tions of a Father with his Children on | 
By | 
|Our Children’s Pets. 


Animals. 
M.A. = Cloth, 
gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Domestic and other 
Rev. T. Jackson, 
Medallion on side, 
Animal Sagacity : 
able Incidents 
Sagacity of Animals. 
C. Hatt. Cloth, 5s. ; 

7s. 6d. 


Sa. : 


illustrative of 
Edited by Mrs. 
gilt edges, 


Clever Dogs, Horses, &c., with Anecdotes | 


of other Animals. By Suirtey H1s- 
BERD, Esq. Twenty-four Engravings. 
Cloth, Medallion on side, 5s.; extra 
gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Jack the Conqueror; or, Difficulties 
Overcome. By the Author of “ Dick 
and his Donkey.” Twelve Engrav- 
ings. Cloth, Medallion on side, 5s. 

Mother's Picture Alphabet. Printed on 
Toned Paper. ‘Twenty-six Engrav- 
ings. Buvards, 5s.; cloth, red edges, 
7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

My Mother. By Ann Taytor. A Series 
of Twelve Oil Pictures, to illustrate 
this wellknown Ballad. Cloth, gilt 


edges, ds. 


LONDON : 


a Selection of Remark- | 
the | 


Se ARTRIDGE & CO., 


One Hundred Hieroglyphic Bible Read- 
ings for the Young. Seven Hundred 
Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

By 

Seventy Engravings. 

gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


JOSEPHINE. 
Cloth, 


a6. 


Our Dumb Companions; or, Stories 


about Dogs, Horses, Cats, and 
Donkeys. By the Rev. T. Jackson, 
M.A. Seventy-five Engravings. 


Cloth, 5s.; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


| Our Four-footed Friends ; or, the History 
of Manor Farm, and the People and 

Animals there. By Mary Howirr. 
Fifty Engravings. Cloth, Medallion 
on side, 5s.; extra gilt, 7s. 6d. 


| Songs and Hymns for the Little Ones. 
Compiled by Uncte Jonny. With 
One Hundred and Sixty Engravings. 
Cloth, 5s. Coloured Plates, gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. 


Texts ani Flowers Illuminated. A ° 


Serics of Pen and Pencil Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


9 Parernostér Row. 








HALF A MILLION 


HAY-BREEN PAID BY THE 


Railway Passengers Assurance Goupany’ 


AS 














COMPENSATION FOR 


) 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, | 


(RIDING, DRIVING, WALKING, HUNTING, &.) 


—_— -. 
a ova ee 
i eB 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6, 5s. insures 
£1000 at Death, and an allowance at the rate 
of £6 per Week for Injury. 





$$$ 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS 





PIPER OPS 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations he 


Local Agents, or at the Offices, 


64 CORNHILL, & 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Chairman—JAMES CLAY, Esq., M.P. 
Depuiy-Chairman—The Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P. 
Secretary—WILLIAM J. VIAN. 
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p » FS | | 
N° CLV. 
J | 
Contents. 
te 
I. Assyrian Annats, B.c. 681-625. ‘ 
II. Parpaguia’s Misston ro Queen Exizaperu. 


ITI. Ben Jonson’s QuaRREL with SHAKESPEARE. 
IV. Dr. Newman’s Grammar or ASSENT. 
V. Lorwarr. 
VI. Ag@ricutrure anp AcrariIaAn Laws or Prussia. 
II, Tue Crsterraan Constitvurionat Crisis. 


VIL. Conremporary Lirerature. 





LONDON: 
PUBLISHED FOR 
EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS 
ON, i 3y WILLIAMS & NORGATE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH ; | 
AND M‘GLASHAN & GILL, DUBLIN. 
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EDINBURGH : THOMAS AND ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, PRINTERS TO THE QUEEN, AND TO THE UNIVERSITY. 

















BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


EVER} PACKET BEARS THE FAC-SIMILE JA . | 
OF HIS SIGNATURE. sas 



































—cAU “TLON | 


IMLS AT [ON “| ‘| 





| 37 WEST STRAND, LONDON. 
| Nlustrated Catalogue of 500 other Articles, for Home or Continental ; 





Travelling, Post Free. 





ALLEN’S PATENT ALLEN’S PATENT ALLEN’S PATENT 
BAG. QUADRUPLE PORTMANTEAU. DESPATCH-BOX DESK 

















' ALLEN’S — 
ALLEN’S NEW SOLID MAHOGANY LADY’S WARDROBE 
DRESSING BAG, DRESSING CASE, PORTMANTEAU. 


Prize Medal awarded 1862, for General Excellence. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies of all the leading Books of the Season are added as the demand increases, 
and arrangements are made for an early and abundant supply of all 
the principal forthcoming Books as they appear. 








FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM; 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 


eee aa aa ee 


SURPLUS COPIES OF BOOKS ON SALE. 


The Collection of Books now on Sale includes— 


Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth ; Russell's Visit of the Prince of Wales to the East ; 
The Rob Roy on the Jordan ; Robinson’s Gardens of Paris; The Holy Grail ; 
Life and Letters of Dr. Faraday ; Crabb Robinson's Diary ; Wallace's Malay 
Archipelago ; The Ring and the Book; Life of Mary Russell Mitford; Her 
Majesty's Tower ; He knew He was Right ; The Minister's Wife ; 

AND 

MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND OTHER VOLUMES 

of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and 

TWENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, 

IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
Well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries, and for Presents and School Prizes. 
CATALOGUES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all 
Subscribers to MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross Street, Man- 
chester, and from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


CITY OFFICE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS IN THE PRESS. 





BENEDICT DE SPINOZA: his Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By R. Wixus, 
M.D. 8vo, pp. xliv.—648, cloth, 21s. 

BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES. Translated from Burmese, by Capt. H. T. 
Rocers, R.E. With an Introduction, containing Buddha’s Dhammapada, or “ Path of Virtue.” 
Translated from the Pali, by F. Max Miitter. Demy 8vo, pp. clxxii.—206, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

THE GOLD FIELDS AND MINERAL DISTRICTS OF VICTORIA, with Notes 
s eg Modes of Occurrence of Gold and other Metals and Minerals. By Dr. R. BroueH Suyta, 

G.8. 4to, Profusely illustrated with Plates, Maps and Woodcuts, pp. viii.—644, cloth, 25s. 

SHUT YOUR MOUTH AND SAVE YOUR LIFE. By George Cartuin, Author 
of ‘* Notes of Travels amongst the North American Indians,” etc. ete. With 29 Illustrations from 
drawings by the Author. Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged. 8vo, pp. 106, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION FROM THE PERIOD OF 
THE MAMELUKES TO THE DEATH OF MOHAMMED ALI; from Arab and European Me- 
moirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Researches on 
the Danube and Adriatic.” Second Enlarged Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xii.—296 ; viii— 446, cloth, 21s. 

THE MODERN BUDDHIST; being the Views of a Siamese Minister of State on his 
Own and other Religions. Translated, with Remarks, by HENRY ALABASTER, Interpreter of H.B.M. 
Consulate-General in Siam, etc. Crown 8vo, pp. 92, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

FREE TOWN LIBRARIES; their Formation, Management, and History in Britain, 
France, Germany, and America. Together with Brief Notices of Book Collectors and of the respective 
Places of Deposit of their surviving Collections. By Epwarp Epwarps. 8vo, pp. xvi.—634, cloth, 21s. 

LIVES OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM; with Notices of 
its Chief Augmentors and other Benefactors, 1570-1870. By Epwagp Epwanps. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. With Illustrations and Plans, 30s. AGN: 

WATER ANALYSIS. A Practical Treatise on the Examination of Potable Water. 
By J. ALFRED WANKLYN, M.R.C.S., Professor of Chemistry in London Institution, and Ernest 
THEOPHRON CHAPMAN. Second and Enlarged Edition, by E. T. Coapman. 8vo, pp. xvi.—112, 


cloth, 5s. 

THE LIFTED AND SUBSIDED ROCKS OF AMERICA, with their Influence on 
the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and the Distribution of Races. By Georee CatuLin. 
With Two Maps. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.—228, cloth, 6s. 6d. . 

FORCE AND MATTER. By Dr. Louis Bucuner. Edited by J. Frevericx Cot- 
INGWooD, F.R.S.L., F.G.8. Second English, completed from the Tenth German Edition. Witha 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE THEORY OF THE ARTS;; or, "Art in Relation to Nature, Civilisation, and Man. 
Comprising an Investigation, Analytical and Critical, into the Origin, Rise, Province, Principles, and 
Application of each of the Arts. By Grorce Harpis, F.S.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, Author of “ Civilisation Considered as a Science.” In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xxiv. —634, cloth, 21s. 

ANCIENT PAGAN AND MODERN CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM Exposed and 
Explained. By THomas Inman, M.D. (London), Physician to the Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. 
8vo, pp. xvi.—68, stiff covers, with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 

A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND BRITISH 
AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, Living and Deceased, from the Earliest Accounts to the latter half 
of the Nineteenth Century, containing over Forty- -three thousand Articles (Authors), with Forty 
Indexes of Subjects. By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONR. Vol. II., pp. 1330, royal 8vo, £1, 16s. (The Third 
Volume, completing the work, is in the press, and will appear shortly. ) 

A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE LIFE OF MOH AMMED, and Subjects Sub- 
sidiary thereto. By Sir Sygp Agmep Kuan Banapos, K.C.S.I. Vol. L. 8vo, pp. 544, cloth. 
With Maps and Tables, 30s. 

THE ASIATIC AFFINITIES OF THE OLD ITALIANS. By Roserr Ets, B.D., 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Author of ‘‘ Ancient Routes between Italy and Gaul.” 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. vi.—152, eloth 5s. . 

ORIGINAL SANSCRIT TEXTS, ON THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE 
PEOPLE OF INDIA, THEIR RELIGION AND INSTITUTIONS. Collected, Translated, and 


Illustrated, by Joun Murr, Esq., LL.D., Ph.D. 
Vol. V.—Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious Ideas, Life and 


Manners, of the Indians inthe Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi—492, cloth, 21s. 
HANDBOOK FOR THE STUDENT OF CHINESE BUDDHISM. By the Rev. 
E. J. Erret, of the London Missionary Society, 8¥0 [In the press. 
OUTLINE OF BUDDHISM, FROM CHINESE SOURCES. ByS. Bem, B.A,, Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain i in Her Majesty's Fleet, etc. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. [In preparation. 
Contents:—1. Legendary Period. 2. Buddhism as a Religious System. 38. Early Scholastic 
Period. 4. Mystical Period. 5. Decline and Fall. 5 : 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT INDIA, Illustrating the Campaigns of Alexander 
and the Travels of Chinese Pilgrims. By ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, Major-General Royal Engi- 
neers (Bengal, Retired). In 1 vol. 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans. (In preparation. 





Lonpon: TRUBNER & CO., 8 anv 60 Paternoster Row. 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS, 


This day, 8vo, 6s. 

MR. RUSKIN’S LECTURES ON ART. Delivered before the 
University of Oxford in the Hilary Term 1870. By Joun Ruskin, M.A., Hono- 
rary Student of Christchurch ; Slade Professor of Fine Art. 

New Epirion or Vozs. I. anp II., with Index, price 36s. now ready. 

A HISTORY OF THE NORMAN wooing. 7 ral OF ENGLAND; 

its Causes and Results. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L 
Vol. III. 8vo. Cloth. With Maps. Price 21s. 

ENGLISH POEMS BY JOHN MILTON, Edited, with Life, 
Introduction, and Selected Notes, by R. C. Browne, M.A. 2 vols. Iixtra 
fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. [This day. 

FRENCH CLASSICS. Vol, III, Moliere’s ‘‘Les Fourberies 
de Scapin,” and Racine’s ‘‘ Athalie.”” Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
Gustave Masson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


Oxrorp, Printed at the CLarEnpon Press, and Published by Macmitian anv Co., 
Lonpon, Publishers to the University. 











MACMILLAN &% CO.’S LIST. 


Just ready, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, 
AND REVIEWS. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE “ GLOBE SERIES.” 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
the Rev. W. B. Bennam. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Immediately. 


NEW VOLUME of the “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
A BOOK OF GOLDEN THOUGHTS. By Henry Arrwe tt, Knight of the 
Order of the Oak and Crown. 18mo. 4s. 6d. [Shortly. 

NEW VOLUME OF “ THE SUNDAY LIBRARY.” 
THE LIFE OF ST. ANSELM. By the Rev. R. W. Cuurcn, M.A., Rector 
of Whatley. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 4s. 6d. [Immediately. 

THE BOOK OF ISAIAH CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
An Amended Version, with Historical and Critical Introductions and Explana- 
tory Notes. By T. K. Cueyne, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d [This day. 

THE STUDENT’S EDITION OF 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER, Being an Edition of 

“ THE PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, BY FOUR 


FRIENDS,” with Briefer Notes. 18mo. 3s. 6d. [ This day. 
THE GROWTH OF THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE 
PAPACY. By Atrrep Owen Lecce. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. [This day. 


“The author has here condensed within a reasonable compass the chief events of the Roman Pontifi- 
cate, from the time of its establishment to this present day. Mr. Legge has executed his task well. He 
has collected a large body of facts, stated them clearly, and informed them with a liberal spirit.” —Daily 


News. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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MESSRS. BAGSTER’S LIST. 





“REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE.” 
Just Published, 
A ORITIOAL ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT; 
Presenting at one view the Authorized Version and the results of the latest criticism of the 
Original Text. Edited by the Rev. Taomas SHELDON GReBN, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s 


College, Cambridge. 8vo, price 7s. 


THE SEPTUAGINT, 


With an English Version, in parallel columus, with Notes and Various Readings. 4to, half-bound, 


248. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


[July 15. 


Greek and English in parallel columns, with various Readings. 4to, half-bound, 12s, [July 15. 
Just Published, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, 


Hebrew and English, in parallel columns. 


Small 4to, half-bound, in Morocco, price 24s, 


* * The above three are uniform in size. 


A REVISED TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Rev. H. Hieron, M.A., late Principal of Cheltenham Coll., and Fell. of Queen’s Coll., Oxford. 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: 


The Six Principal English Versions of the New Testament, in parallel columns, beneath the Greek 
Original Text. The advantages of this arrangement are obvious. The meaning of the Original is 
reflected from the renderings of Six independent Translations on the same page. One very 
handsome volume. 4to, half-bound, new style, £2,2s. A few large paper copies, £3, 3s. 


Just Published, 


THE PENTATEUOH ACCORDING TO THE TALMUD. 


By P. I. Hersoon. Parts I. II. IIL., price 1s. 6d. each. Part IV. in the Press, 


PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS 
Collated from the Psalms of David. By E1t1nu Burritt. 8vo, price 2s. 
Polyglot Bibles and Bible Aids in Great Variety. Catalogue by post free. 


Lonpon: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


THE MOST IMP)RTANT IRISH HISTORI- 
CAL WORK EVER PUBLISHED. 


THE HISTORY OF THE IRISH BRI- 
GADES IN THE SERVICE OF FRANCE. 
From the Revolution in Great Britain and 
Ireland under James 11., to the Revolution 
in France under Louis xvi. By J. C. O’CaL- 
LAGHAN, M.R.I.A. Royal 8vo, 652 pages, 
price 10s. 6d. 


London: Cameron & Fereuson, 12 Ave Maria 
Lane. Glasgow: 88 West Nile Street. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Enlarged and Cor- 
rected, Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, price 7s. 6d., 
THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF 
IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By P. W. 

Joyce, A.M., M.R.LA. 


“We can heartily recommend Mr. Joyce's 
book as interesting and instructive.”—Saturday 
Review. 

“‘ Notwithstanding the difficulties of Mr. Joyce’s 
subject, his arrangement is so admirable, and his 
explanations are so lucid, that his book never be- 
comes dull.”—Athenaum. 


Dublin: M‘GirasHan & Grit, 50 Upper Sack- 
ville Street. London: WHITTAKER & Co, ; SIMP- 
KIN, MarsHatt, & Co, Edinburgh: Jouy 
MENZIES. 





In Octavo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE 
DEAD; ITS DESIGN, MANNER, AND 
RESULTS. By the Rev. Jamzs CocHRang, 
A.M., Author of “ The World to Come,” etc. 


Wituram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Lately published, in One Volume, 8vo, price 16s. 
TIME AND SPACE; A MerapnysicaL 


Essay. By SHapwortH H. Hopgson. 


*,* This work covers the whole ground of Specu- 
lative Philosophy. 

Part I. contains an Analysis of Perception and 
Association of Ideas. 

Part II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a 
Criticism on Hegel. 


By the same Author, now Ready, 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE; An 


Eruicat Inquiry. In 2 Vols. 8vo, price 24s. 

This work, in conjunction with, the foregoing, 
completes a system of Philosophy. 

Book I. contains an Analysis of the Sensations, 
Emotions, Passions; of the Will, Reasoning, 
Choice, and Character; and their connection 
with the Cerebral Organization. 

Book II. contains a Logic of Ethic and of Poli- 
tic, including a Logical Sketch of Jurisprudence, 
Political Economy, Philology ; with a general view 
of the Connection of the Sciences. 

London: LoneMans, Gresy, & Co., Pater- 
noster Row. 
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THE NEW WORKS OF THE SEASON. 





The following are now Ready :— 


THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE UNTIL THE PEACE 
OF UTRECHT, 1701-1713. By Earu Stannore. §8vo, 16s. 


ESSAYS chiefly on QUESTIONS of CHURCH AND STATE, from 1850 to 1870. 
By A. P. Stantey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 8vo. 
THE METALLURGY OF LEAD, including DESILVERIZATION and CUPEL- 


LATION. By Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Royal School of 
Mines. With numerous Illustrations. S8vo. [Just Ready. 


THE ‘ROB ROY” ON THE JORDAN. A CANOE CRUISE in PALESTINE 
and EGYPT, and the WATERS of DAMASCUS. By Jonn Macerecor, M.A. 6th Thousand, 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


RESEARCHES INTO THE EARLY HISTORY OF MANKIND, and the Dr- 
VELOPMENT OF CIVILIZATION. By E. B. Tytor, Author of “‘ Mexico and the Mexicans.” 2d 
Edition. ‘ With Illustrations. S8vo, 12s. 

HISTORY OF THE ADMINISTRATION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY, since THE REVOLUTION oF 1689. By CHarRLEs M. Cops, Solicitor to the 
“‘Department.” 2vols. 8vo, 21s. each. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LITERATURE OF THE FINE ARTS. By Sim 
C. Lock EasTLakE, R.A., late President of the Royal Academy. Ist and 2d Series. With a 
MEMOIR by Lavy EASTLAKE. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 


ALPINE FLOWERS, FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. An Explanation of the 
Principles on which the Exquisite Flora of Alpine Countries may be grown to Perfection in 
all Parts of the British Islands. By W. Rosrnson, F.L.8., Author of ‘‘The Parks and 
Gardens of Paris.” With 70 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR ENGLISH PLANTATIONS. A Selection and 
Description of the most Ornamental, Native and Foreign, which will flourish in the Open Air, 
with Classified Lists of the several Species, for the purposes of Practical Application. By 
Avaustus MoNGREDIEN. With Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


‘THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. A Series of Essays on tue Principles AND PRESENT 


PosITION OF THE CHURCH. By VARIOUS WRITERS. 2 vols. 8vo. 
I. Toe Cuurcn anp THE AcE. 8vo, 14s. 


List or AuTuors. 





DEAN OF CHICHESTER. Rev. A. W. Happayn. 

BisHop oF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. Rev. M. F. Sapier. 

Rev. W. J. Irons, D.D. Rev. ALFRED Barry, D.D. 
Rev. R. St. Joun TYRWGITT. Sirk Barre FRERE. 
PROFESSOR BuRROWS. Rev. W. D. Maciaaan. 

Rev. WatsHaM How. Rev. ARCHIBALD Weir, D.C.L. 


II. Principtes at Stake. 8vo, 12s. 


List oF AuTHors. 


BenxsaAMIN Snaw, M.A. Canon T. D. Bernarp, M.A. 

Bisnop oF BatH anpD WELLS. ARTHUR MILLs, M.A. 

ReGius PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY AT OXFORD, ReG1vs PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY AT DUBLIN. 
Rev. ALEXANDER R. GRANT, M.A. Rev. W. G. Humpury, B.D, 

Rev, G. H. SuMNER, M.A. DEAN OF CHESTER, 





JOHN MURRAY, Atsemarze Srreer. 
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R. HANNA’S LIFE OF OUR LORD. 6 vols. 30s. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

R. HANNA.—_THE EARLIER YEARS OF OUR LORD’S 
LIFE ON EARTH. Seventh thousand, 5s. 

R. HANNA.—THE MINISTRY IN GALILEE. Second Edi- 
tion, 5s. 

R. HANNA.—THE CLOSE OF THE MINISTRY. Second 
Edition, 5s. 

a HANNA.—THE PASSION WEEK. Fifth thousand, 5s. 


R. HANNA.—THE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S PASSION. 
47th thousand, 5s. 
R. HANNA.—THE FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR LORD’S 
RESURRECTION. Ninth thousand, 5s. 
CENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Samurt Gree. Second 
Edition. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
EAVENLY LOVE AND EARTHLY ECHOES. By a Guascow 
Mercuant. Second Edition. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 1s. 6d. 


“ An admirable little volume ; full of tender counsel and wise experience.”— Freeman. 

‘‘ Very readable, from its many practical illustrations and anecdotes. We commend 
the spirit of the book most highly.”—The Sword and Trowel, edited by Rev. C. H. 
SPuRGEON. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, Epinsuren ; anp atu BooxsE.ers. 








DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from 


headache, relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of pro- 
tracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of 
the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 

and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 
ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 

Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE iis the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 

Meningitis, etc. > 

From Lord Francis ConyNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who, this time last year, bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne 
from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen 
bottles sent at once to the above address. 

*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

Caution.—_Beware of Piracy and Imitations. 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Connis Browne was, undoubtedly, 
the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, 
which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Jimes, 13th July 1864. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d.. 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words, ‘‘ DR. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. 

Sole Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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1870.] LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


Just published, in square 8vo, cloth, with numerous Lithographic Illustrations, 9s. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE CATACOMBS, 


And of other Monuments of Christian Art, from the Second to the Eighteenth Century, 
upon questions of Doctrine now disputed in the Church. By the Rev. WHarron 
B. Marriott, M.A., F.S.A., Select Preacher, Author of “ Vestiarium Christi- 
anum,”’ “ Eirenica,” etc. 


“ Some very interesting theological points, perennially in dispute between the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, are treated in this work. In the earlier monuments and frescoes the author finds negative evi- 
dence against the worship of the Virgin, the alleged supremacy of the See of Rome, the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, etc. It is a learned study of a deeply interesting set of questions.”—Daily News. 


WORKS BY THE RIGHT REV. ASHTON OXENDEN, D.D., 
Bishop of Montreal and Metropolitan of Canada. 
. SHORT LECTURES ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. 


Vol. I, Advent to Easter; Vol. II. Easter to Advent. Lately published. 10th Thousand. 
2 vols. fep. cloth, large type, each 2s. 6d. 


. THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Just published. 13th Thousand. Enlarged. Fep. cloth, large type, 2s. 6d. 

. THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY; or, Counsel to the Awakened. 

168th Thousand. Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

. THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 14th Thousand. Fep. cloth, 3s. 

. OUR CHURCH AND HER SERVICES. 

14th Thousand. Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

. DECISION. 10th Thousand. 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS (for Four Weeks). By the Bisnor or Monrreat, 
and Rev. C. H. RaMspeNn. 16th Edition. Fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


. PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE USE. 


43d Thousand. Fep. limp cloth, 1s.; limp calf, 8s. 6d. 

. PORTRAITS FROM THE BIBLE. Old Testament Series. 
26th Thousand. Fep. cloth, 3s. 

. PORTRAITS FROM THE BIBLE. New Testament Series. 
12th Thousand. Fep. cloth, 3s. 

. THE PASTORAL OFFICE: Its Duties, Privileges, and Prospects. 
Third Edition. Fep. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

. WORDS OF PEACE; or, the Blessings and Trials of Sickness. 


33d Thousand. Fep. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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13. THE HOME BEYOND; or, a Happy Old Age. 

82d Thousand. Fep. cloth, large type, 1s. 6d. 
14. FERVENT PRAYER. 26th Thousand. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
15. THE STORY OF RUTH. 9th Thousand. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
16. BAPTISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 

7th Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth, 1s. 
17. THE LORD’S SUPPER SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 


23d Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth, 1s. 


. THE EARNEST COMMUNICANT. A Course of Preparation for 


the Lord’s Table. 180th Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth, 1s.; limp calf, 3s. 6d. 


. A PLAIN HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


6th Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth, 1s. 


20. CONFIRMATOIN ; or, Are You Ready to Serve Christ ? 


234th Thousand. 18mo, sewed, 3d.; limp cloth, 6d. 


HATCHARDS, Publishers and Booksellers, 187 Piccadilly, London. 
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ORIGINA 


ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 


Patronized by the QUEEN, 
And 7000 and upwards of the Nobility and Gentry. 


FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


OUT-DOOR WORK, 





IRON, —“=m | STONE, 
BRICK, /|{ i ai 
wood, cure rene COMPO. 


ANY PERSON CAN LAY IT ON. 


3 cwt. 


Carriage free to any Station in Great Britain or Ireland. 
DETAILED PARTICULARS, WITH 
PRICES, TESTIMONIALS, AND PATTERN CARDS, 
Post-free on application. 
PREPARED OIL MIXTURE FOR THE ANTI-CORROSION. 


OILS, TURPENTINE, AND BRUSHES. 


VARNISHES, BOTH FOR OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PURPOSES. 

















The Original Anti-Corrosion Paint is only to be obtained of 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C., 
AND 21 BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 


CAUTION—AIl Casks bear the Trade Mark, or are not Genuine, 








EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, price 16s. 


THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 
PEN AND INK SKETCHES OF AMERICAN MEN, 
MANNERS, AND INSTITUTIONS. 


BY DAVID MACRAE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Saturday Review. 

“The one kind of writer who seems to be exceptionally rare is the gentleman who 
can tell us quickly and without prejudice what he has seen; and who has steadily 
present to his mind the fact that Americans are after all human beings, with a good 
many of the passions and prejudices incident to their kind elsewhere. We may say of 
Mr. Macrae, who appears to have travelled very extensively in the States, that he 
belongs on the whele to this estimable class. The description of the negroes is the 
best part of the book, and will enable most readers to form a more lively picture of the 
race now exposed to so new and critical an experiment.” 


Dundee Advertiser. 


“Mr. Macrae has produced a clever, readable, and thoroughly enjoyable book, and 
as such we recommend it very cordially.”’ 


London Scotsman. 


“Tt is evident that Mr. Macrae went to America with three valuable qualifications 
for the work he was about to undertake—keen insight, impartiality, and sturdy Scottish 
common sense. The result, as might be expected, is that he has produced a work 
which is not only capital reading, but which is also a valuable aid to our better com- 
prehension of the position, prospects, opinions, and idiosyncrasies of our transatlantic 
cousins.” 

Inverness Courier. 

“‘ The book is written in a most entertaining style, abounding with anecdotes which 
illustrate the character of eminent men, as well as the peculiar features of American 
institutions. The interest of the reader is never allowed to flag. It would be well if 
all literary travellers were as good-natured and unprejudiced as Mr. Macrae.”’ 


Edinburgh Daily Review. 


“The most valuable contribution made in recent years to the library of American 
travel.” 
Banffshire Journal. 


“* America has frequently been visited by travellers from Britain, but we think none 
has gone with a more observant eye, or has produced a more faithful and vivid photo- 
graph of what they saw than the author of these two volumes.” 
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EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, Second Edition, in one vol. fcap. 8vo, with copious Index, 


COLLOQUIA PERIPATETICA. 


BY THE LATE JOHN DUNCAN, LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF HEBREW IN THE NEW COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


Daily Review. 


“The present volume, even if nothing more of Dr. Duncan’s wonderful talk than 
I 





what its 130 pages contain were ever to emerge, would yet be an adequate monument 


to the deceased, and a gift of the highest value to our speculative literature.” 


Glasgow Herald. 


‘In reading this book we have been reminded of no one so strongly as of Coleridge. 
The aphoristic form of the thoughts, their profound insight and suggestiveness, the rare 
height of speculation to which they reach, their metaphysical acumen, the extraordi- 
nary attainments they attest, and the fine catholicity they display—all remind us strongly 
of the Aids to Reflection. A more marked and striking individuality, indeed, shines 
through these Colloquia; there is less of pure colourless intellect than in Coleridge ; 
and the style of them is much more terse and idiomatic. A firmer character, and a 





more stormy spiritual history, readily account for this noticeable difference.” 


Dundee Advertiser. 


“Within the boards of this little book will be found more precious thought than 
can be discovered in many large volumes. Here is not only gold dust mingled among 


g 
common sand, but a heap of gold nuggets. The book is all gold together: there is not 





a commonplace, uninteresting sentence in it from beginni 


North British Daily Mail. 


“The book has been to us a most agreeable surprise. Less miscellaneous than the 
Table Tall: of Coleridge, it has as great wealth of suggestiveness; and it presents a 
mass of profound principles, of acute distinctions, of comprehensive and candid theoriz- 
ing which must render it a source of refreshing strength and buoyant interest to those 


who concern themselves with the topics descanted upon.” 


Edinburgh Courant. 


“We heartily commend this little volume. It will stimulate thought, bring the 
reader in contact with a fresh and subtle mind and with other influences of a thoroughly 


beneficent character.” 








EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
Now ready, in one vol. feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


OSSIP ABOUT LETTERS AND LETTER WRITERS. By 
Grorce Seton, Advocate, M.A. Oxon. 





I. 
Now ready, in one vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 15s. 


TOTES OF A NATURALIST IN THE NILE VALLEY AND 

MALTA. A Narrative of Exploration and Research in connection 

with the Natural History, Geology, and Archeology of the Lower Nile 

and Maltese Islands. By Anprew Leitn Apams, M.B., author of 
“‘ Wanderings of a Naturalist in India.” 





Ill. 
Now ready, in one vol. feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
HE UNCONDITIONAL FREENESS OF THE GOSPEL. By 
Tuomas Erskine of Linlathen. (New edition, revised under the 
superintendence of the Author.) 





IV. 
Now ready, in one vol. feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
HE LIFE OF GIDEON. By the Rev. Joun Bruce, D.D., Free 
St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh. 





v. 
Now ready, in one vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


})* KER OF GLASGOW’S SERMONS. Seventh Edition. 





VI. 
Now ready, in two vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 


HE AMERICANS AT HOME. Pen and Ink Sketches of American 
Men, Manners, and Institutions. By Davi Macras. 





vil. 
Now ready in one vol. feap. 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 
 ? INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICATION OF 
THE ROMANCES OF THE SAN GREAL. By Dr. F. G. 
BreroMANN. 





Vill. 


ULTURE AND RELIGION. By Principal Suamp, St. Andrews. 


In one vol. feap. 8vo. 
[In October. 








EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE HISTORIANS OF SCOTLAND. 


An Annual Payment of £1 will entitle the Subscriber to Two Volumes. Price to Non- 
Subscribers, 15s. per Volume. 


In preparation. 


1. SCOTICRONICON OF JOHN DE FORDUN, from the contem- 
porary MS. (if not the Author’s Autograph) at the end of the Fourteenth Century, 
preserved in the Library at Wolfenbittel, in the Duchy of Brunswick; collated 
with other known MSS. of the original Chronicle. Edited by Mr. Witur1am F. 
Sxene. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


2. THE METRICAL CHRONICLE OF ANDREW OF WYNTOUN, 
Prior of St. Serf’s Inch in Lochleven, who died about 1426. The work now printed 
entire for the first time, from the Royal MS. in the British Museum, collated with 
other MSS. Edited by Mr. Davin Laine. In demy 8vo. 


a 
In the press, in 1 vol. 4to. 
ALENDARS OF SCOTTISH SAINTS, with Personal Notices of 
those of Alba. By Atexanper Penrose Forses, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. 
Price to Subscribers only, ‘'wo Guineas. Large paper copies, Four Guineas. 
(Subscribers’ Names received by the Publishers for these three works.) 


<i: 
Now ready, Second Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


HE HOME LIFE OF SIR DAVID BREWSTER. By his 
Daughter, Mrs. Gorpon. 

“ With his own countrymen it is sure of a welcomé, and to the savants of Europe and 
of the New World it will have a real and special interest of its own.”,— Pal! Mall 
Gazette. 

‘There can be no scientific reader of this volume who will not in his heart desire 
that his own home life may be delineated by equally delicate hands. . . . To this two- 
fold aspect, moreover, his daughter has done justice with a careful hand and a delicate 
feeling. It is but her due to add that she has displayed tact and judgment in writing 
quite enough, but not too much, on the Christian views and virtues of her pious father. 
‘Towards the close of this biography several passages are found which have a touching 
interest for every Christian.””— Atheneum. 





xii. 


EMOIRS OF ALEXANDRA, LATE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


By M. pe Grimm. Translated by Lady Watiace. In 2 vols. Svo.  [Shortly. 





XIII. 
ILD MEN AND WILD BEASTS: ADVENTURES IN CAMP 


AND JUNGLE. By Lieut.-Col. Gorpon Cummine. In 1 vol. 8vo. With 
Tllustrations. [In the Press. 





xIVv. 


HE LAW OF RAILWAYS APPLICABLE TO SCOTLAND. 


With an Appenprx of Statutes and Forms. By Francis Deas, M.A., LL.D., 
Advocate. 1 vol. demy 8vo. [In the Press. 





XV. 


HE SCOTTISH POOR LAWS: EXAMINATION OF THEIR 
POLICY, HISTORY, AND PRACTICAL ACTION. By Scorus. 
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A LIST OF 
HIGH CLASS STANDARD LITERATURE; 
ALSO A FINE COLLECTION OF 
PICTURE GALLERIES, AND OTHER BOOKS OF PRINTS, 
COUNTY HISTORIES AND TOPOGRAPHY, 
GRAND WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, ete. 


SELECTED FROM THE STOCK OF 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136, STRAND, LONDON. 





200,000 Volumes, New, Second-hand, and finely bounMl ways on Sale. 
CATALOGUES PUBLISHED MONTHLY. LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
CITY BRANCH, 10, LITTLE TOWER STREET (Esranrisuep 1816). 





*,* This List is issued by H. 8. § Co. as a supplement to their “ Price Current of Literature,” 
which has now been published uninterruptedly for above a quarter of a century, and which presents each 
successive month an entirely fresh collection, numbering upwards of One Thousand. of excellent and 
rare works of the highest class, both New and Second-hand.—Subscription, 3s per annwm POST FREE. 








ACKERMANN’S (R.) Microcosm of Lonpoy, | 
with 104 colowred plates by Pugin and Rowland- | 
son, of the Interiors and Exteriors of the Public | 
Buildings, and of the Manners, Customs, §c. of | 
London, 3 vols. imp]. 4to. hf. morocco, gilt tops, 
£2. 15s (pub. £13. 13s) 1811 

ACKERMANN’S (R.) Oxrorp and CamMBRIDGE 
Universities; History of their Colleges, Halls, 
and Public Buildings, with nearly 200 finely 
coloured engravings by Pugin and Nash, includ- 
ing Interiors and Costumes, 4 vols. impl. 4to. 
new hf. morocco gilt, £5. 5s (pub. £32.) 

1814-15 | 

ADDISON'S (J.) Works complete, edited with 
Notes by Bishop Hurd, portrait, BEST LIBRARY 
EDITION. large paper, 6 vols. roy. 8vo. hf. calf, 
contents lettered, £2. 10s 1811 

ALBIN’S (E.) Naturat History oF Birps, | 
with 205 accurate engravings of the Birds, 
NICELY COLOURED, 2 vols. 4to. hf. morocco neat, 
£2. 28 1751-54 

ALLASON’S (T.) Pora in Istrra ; Picturesque 
Views of the Antiquities of, 14 fine engravings 
by Cooke, I. Moses. §¢. PROOF IMPRESSIONS, | 
with History of Pola, Customs of the Inhabi- | 
tants, &c. impl. folio, boards, 12s 1819 | 

ALLEN’S (T.) Hisrory of Yorksnrre, including | 
the City of York, illustrated with upwards of | 

| 


140 highly finished engravings of Seats. Public 
PROOFS, 


and Private Buildings, §c. INDIA 
1828-31 


3 vols. 4to. boards, uncut, 12. 5s 
This elegantly illustrated County History wes published 
at 8 guineas. 





ANCIENT and Mopern Universar History, 
from the earliest account of Time, complete 
with the Supplement. nwmerous engravings and 
maps, 65 vols. 8vo. nice bright old calf neat, 
yellow edges, £7. 10s 1747, &c. 

“Consult the volumes of Universal History, where you 
will find. either in the text or references, every historical 
information that can be required.”"—Prof. Smyth. 

ANDERSON’S (J.) Roya, Greneacocirs, from 
Adam to these Times, including the British 
Isles, thick roy. fol. calf gilt, £1. 18s 1732 

‘““The most useful and valuable work of the kind, and 
probably the most difficult and laborious one ever under- 
taken by author or printer; it may be considered as an 
abridgment of Universal History."—Moule. 

ANGAS’ (G. F.) Karrirs ILLUSTRATED, in a 
Serics of Drawings taken among the Amazula, 
Amaponda, and Amakosa ‘Tribes, with Portraits 
of the Hottentots, &c. 80 large plates colowred 
like original Drawings, portrait, impl. folio, 
sewed, £2. 2s (pub. £6. 6s) 1849 

This fine and interesting work contains the best delinea- 
tions of the Manners, Customs, Sports, and Portraits of the 
various Races inhabiting Southern Africa: also the Natural 

History and Landscape >cenery. 

ANNALS of Naturat History; or Magazine 
of Zoology, Botany and Geology, conducted by 
Srr W. Jarpine, P. J. Sevsy, Dr. Johnston, 
Sir W. J. Hooker and R. Taylor, from its com- 
mencement in 1838 to the end of 1864, with up- 
wards of 1000 COLOURED and other engravings, 
54 vols. 8vo. uniformly bound in half calf, 
£21. 10s (cost upwards of £60.) 1838-64 

This valuable work contains contributions by the most 
eminent naturalists of the day. 
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2 HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 136, STRAND. 


ARIOSTO (Lnd.) Ortanvo~ Furtoso, seconda | 
edizione del M.DXXXII. per cura di Ottavio 
Morali, fine portrait, folio, fine copy in new 
sprinkled calf extra, gilt leaves, £1. 12s 

Milano, 1818 

ARISTOTLE’S Works, translated by T. Tay- 
Lor, including the Metaphysics and Dissertation 
on the Philosophy of Aristotle, 10 vols. 4to. hf. 
russia, fie copy, RARE, £22. 10s 1812, §c. 

Onty 50 COPIES PRINTED. This copy contains the ex- 
cessively rare Treatises on the Heavens and the Soul. 

ART de Viririer les Dates des Fairs Histo- 
RiqUES, des Inscriptions, des Chroniques et 
autres anciens Monumens, mis en ordre par St. 
Allais, avec la Continuation, 43 vols. 8vo. French 
boards (from Lord Farnham’s library, wanting 
one part of the Index), £6. 15s Paris, 1818-44 

“ For Chronology use the great French work, Art de 

Vérifier les Dates."—Pror. SMYTH. 

ARTHUR of Litrte Britrarn.—History of the 
Vauiant Kyicut Artuggof Littte Britain; 
a Romance of Chivalryj@franslated by Lorp 
BERNERS, with a series of beautifully colowred 
plates from ILLUMINATED DRAW'!NGS contained 
in a valuable MS of the original Romance, 4to. 
panelled calf eatra, gilt leaves, a fine copy, 
£4. 18s 1814 

Only 250 copies printed ; edited from the rare original 
edition by E. V. Utterson. 

ARTHUR (King) History or, and of the 
Knicuts of the Rounp Taste, compiled by 
Sir Tuos. Matory, edited with Introduction 
and Notes by T. WRIGHT, LARGE PAPER, 3 vols. 
post Svo. handsomely bound in brown morocco, 
antique, gilt leaves, in Hayday’s best style, £3. 5s 

1858 
A SPLENDID WORK. 

ARTS SOMPTUAIRES; Histrorre pu 
TUME et de L’AMEUBLEMENT, ct des Arts et 
Industries qui s’y rattachent; accompagnée 
d’une introduction générale et d'un Texte expli- 
catif par C. Louandre, with 324 MOST BEAUTI- 
FUL COLOURED PLATES of representations of 
move than 5000 exquisite objects of Art from the 
Vth to the XVIIth century, the whole executed in 





Cos- | 


the highest style of Chromo-lithography by Han- | 


gard-Mangé, inany being RICHLY FINISHED IN 
GOLD AND SILVER, 4 Vols. (2 of text and 2 of 
plates), 4to. sewed, £15. 15s (pub. £20.) 
Paris, 1863 
**Tt would be impossible to overrate the importance and 

interest of this grand work—the most complete of the kind 
that has hitherto appeared, and one that, from its compre- 
hensiveness, constitutes a veritable Encyclopedia of the 
Middle Ages.” Included are pictures of the Costumes of 
Kings. Queens, Noble and other Ladies, Knights, Citizens, 
and Peasants, with examples of Furniture, Jew: llery, 
Ivories, Glass, Arms and Armour, &c. &c. presenting a His- 
ToRY oF CosTumE und of the Arts of Design of the peoples 
of Enrope for a period of 13 Centuries. 
of reproductions are chronologically arranged, and are 
taken from contemporary and other original Manuscripts | 
preserved in Palaces, Museums, Cathedrals, Libraries, and | 
celebrated collections in Europe. 

ATKINSON’S (Capt.) Camparcn Nn Invi, 
1857-58, 27 large plates illustrating the Military 
Operations before DreLut, and other Scenes in 
the Indian Rebellion, with Descriptions, impl. 
folio, cloth gilt, £1. 1s 1859 


The entire series | 


ATKINSON (J. A.) and WaLxKer’s (J.) Picro- 
RESQUE REPRESENTATION of the Manners, 
Customs, and Amusements of the Russians, 
100 nicely COLOURED PLATES, with explanatory 
Text in Eng. and Fr. 3 vols. impl. folio, in one, 
russia extra, gilt edges, £2. 2s Bulmer, 1803 

AUDEBERT (T. B.) Historre NATURELLE des 
Sinces et des Makis, suivie de celle des Galeo- 
pitheques, with 65 beautifully colowred plates of 
Monkeys. LARGE PAPER, roy. fol. jine copy in 
old russia, extra gilt, gilt leaves, by KALTHOEBER, 
£2. 12s (pub. £15.) Paris, 1800 

AUDEBERT et VIEILLIOT, Historre Natv- 
RELLE et Générale des CoLipris, OISEAUx- 
Moucues, Jacamars, Promeros, Grimperaux et 
Oiseaux de Paradis (Histoire des Oiseaux Dorés) 
with 189 delicately colowred illustrations of 
Humming Birds, Birds of Paradise, §c. 2 thick 
vols. roy. 4to. full bound, green morocco, gilt 
leaves, £6. 10s Paris, 1802 

The figurcs in this work are executed with great pre- 
cision, representing these beautiful birds in natural and 
graceful attitudes, and though printed in colours, are equal 
to any coloured by hand, resembling highly finished water- 
colour drawings. 

A Maeniricent Work. 

AUDUBON’S (J. J.) Birps or America, from 
Drawings made during a Residence of Twenty- 
five years in the United States and their Terri- 
tories, 435 plates of Birds, all of the natural 
sizé, MOST BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED AFTER 
NATURE, 4 vols. elephant folio, hf. morocco, gilt 
edges, enclosed in a substantial oak painted case, 
made expressly for this copy, with lock and key, 
handles outside, and lined inside with crimson 
baize, £200. 1827-38 

Owing to the larger portion of the copies printed of 
this superb work having been sold to public libraries, and 
the stock and copper plates having been destroyed by fire 
in New York, a perfect set is sc arcely to be proc ured. Mi any 
copies have been injured in binding, the plates having been 
printed with too little margin; this copy is unusually large 
and perfect, even the plate of the Wild Turkey, which 
rarely escapes the bookbinder’s knife, is in an unusually 
perfect state. 

LarcE Parper Cory. 

BACON'S (Lord) Works ; edited, with Life, by 
Basil Montagu, finely printed, 17 vols. roy. 8vo. 
LARGE PAPER. in the original cloth, lettered on 
leather, £19. 10s Pickering, 1825-34 

The most complete edition extant; it contains transla 
tions as we'l as the originals of the Latin works, and is illus- 
trated by Portraits, Views, and Facsimiles, with a New Life 
of Lord Bacon by the Editor. Copies of this higtily esteemed 
edition on LARGE PAPER have become }:XTREMELY RARE. 

BAINES’ (E.) History of LAncAsuire, with 
Lives of eminent Natives, &c. by Wuarroy, 
genealogies and numerous portraits and highly 
finished engravings. autographs, §c. 4 vols, 4to. 
hf. calf neat, £6. 10s 1836 

| BANCROFT’S (G.) Uxrrep States; History 
of the, both Series, comprising the History of 
the Discovery of the American Continent, and 
History of the Revolution to the Declaration of 
Independence, the ONLY COMPLETE and author- 
ised edition ; large type, with portraits, 9 large 
vols. royal 8vo. new calf gilt, £6. 6s 

Boston, 1862-6 
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BANNATYNE CLUB.—Ancrent Scutrprurep | BIBLIA Sacra Latina, cum Prologo et Preefa- 
Monvments of the County of Angus, also those | cione §. Hizronymi, 4to. fine copy with the 
in Meigle in Perthshire. and one at Fourdoun in initials mostly rubricated or in colours, morocco 
the Mearns, 23 finely lithographed plates, with extra, gilt edges, by Pratt, (1st and last leaves 
Descriptions by P. Chalmers of Auldbar, atlas repaired), £7. 15s 
folio, hf. bownd, scarce, £10. 10s Edinb. 1848 Venetiis, per Leonardum Wild, MccCCLXxXxI 

BARTSCH (A.) Le Perntre Graveur, (acom- | BLUME er FISCHER, Fiora Java, nec non 
plete set) 21 vols. in 17—Catalogue raisonné de insularum adjaceutium, with 238 plates, 3 vols. 
toutes les estampes qui forment!l’euvre de Rem- —Nova Series, with 70 plates, one vol. ; &lso 
brandt, portrait, 2 vols. in one—together 23 vols. Rumpuia, sive Commentationes Botanice im- 
8vo. in 18, calf, very neat, good sound library primis de Plantis Indi# Orientalis, tum penitus 
copy, £10. 108 1797-1821 incognitus tum que in libris Rheedii, Rhumphii, 

A iy ag sparse ape of cng my aoaingp and En- Roxburghii, Wallichii, et aliorum recens. with 

grange from the earliest period: the descriptions are «© | 214 plates, 4 vols. in 3, together 8 vols. in 7, 

BAYLE (P.) Dictionnatre Hisroriqur et Cri- folio, comprising upwards of 520 fine plates by 





has been 


tique, augmenté des Notes de Chautfepié, Joly, 
La Monnoye, Le Clerc, Leduchat, Prosper Mar- 
chand, &c. (par Beuchot), 16 vols. 8vo. new hf. 
calf, £7. 7s Paris, 1820 

This edition combines with the advantage of being in a 


more portable form, that of containing very important ad- 
ditions, including an excellent bibliographical notice upon 
the various editions of Bayle’s Dictionary. 


BEAUTIES of Encianp end Wa cgs, by Britton 


and Brayley, with upwards of 700 engrawings of 
Mansions, Views, §c. by Storer and Greig, and 
woodcuts by Bewick, fine old impressions, 18 vols. 
8vo. in 25, hf. calf neat, contents lettered, £3. 5s 
1801-23 

A valuable and interesting work, the only one contain- 


ing all the Counties of England and Wales. 


Tue Ferns or Britisy Inpra, 


BEDDOME'S (Capt. R. H.) The Ferns of Brr- 


TISH Inp1A ; being Figures and Descriptions of 
Ferns from all parts of British India, containing 
300 lithographic plates of Ferns, carefully drawn 
with Descriptions, 2 vols. 4to. boards, £4. 4s 
Madras, 1864-68 


A valuable work; forming a continuation tothe ‘‘ Ferns 


of Southern India and Ceylon” by the same author; the 
Ferns figured in each work being entirely different. 
BIBLIA Sacra Poryetorra, edidit Brianus 


| 
| 


| 


Waltonus, 6 vols. et Castelli Lexicon HEepra- | 


GLOTTON, portrait and engravings, 2 vols.—to- 


gether 8 vols. fol. elegantly bownd in full purple | 


morocco extra gilt, gilt leaves, by CLARKE, a 
most beautiful set, £48. 10s Lond. 1657-69 

“On this wonderful performance the voice of criticism 
uniformly favourable. ‘This Polyglott,’ says 


Miche!is, ‘is of the utmost importance to a critic, not only 


on account of the extracts which it contains fiom a variety 


of important MSS., but particularly on account of the Ori- 


ental Versions, from which he must collect various readings | 


to the New Testament.’ "—Dr. Disp. 





BIBLE.—O tp and New Testament, the autho- 


rised Version, with marginal references, FINE 
LARGE PRINT, 2 vols. roy. folio, morocco extra, 
gilt edges, £2. 2s 


Spottiswoode, 1830 | 
BIBLE and Apocrrpua, in the Earliest English | 


Versions, made from the Latin Vulgate by John | 


Wycliffe and his followers, edited by the Rev. 
J. Forshal] and Sir Frederic Madden, the ver- 
sions printed in parallel columns, with Glossary 


and Explanatory Notes and References, 4 large | 
vols. royal 4to. newly bound tree-calf extra gilt, | 


best style, £6. 10s 


This most valuable edition occupied its learned Editors 


1850 


no less a period than 22 years, during which they consulted | 
nearly 200 MSS. in the principal libraries in the kingdom. 


Latour, Wengel, Blume and others, MosT BEAU- 
TIFULLY COLOURED UNI'ER THE INSPECTION 
OF THE AUTHOR; also Musktum Boranicum 
Lucpuno-BaTavumM, sive stirpium exoticarum 
novarum vel minus cognitarum ex vivis aut siccis 
brevis expositio et descriptio, with 56 plates, 
2 vols roy. 8vo.—the Series of 9 vols. wniformly 
and tastefully bound in new hf. morocco extra, 
top edges gilt, £21. (pub. £51. 16s) 1335-58 

A very fine set of these scarce works, complete copies 

of which seldom occur for sale. 

BOOK of Gems, or the Porrs and Artists of 
Great Britain, edited by S. C. Hatt, finely 
printed on thick paper, and illustrated with 150 
exquisitely beautiful engravings after ‘TURNER, 
EastLake, Couuins, §c. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
scarce, £1. 18s 1846-8 

BOURNE’S (J. C ) Great WESTERN RaItway; 
a History and Description of the, including its 
GroLoGy, 50 large tinted drawings on stone. of 
Viaducts, Bridges, Scenery, §c. impl. folio, half 
morocco, £1. 1s (pub. £4. 14s 6d) 1843 

BOYS’ (Shotter) Lonpon As 1T 18s, 26 large plates 
of famous Buildings, Streets, and Localities, 
BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED LIKE DRAWINwS, and 
mounted on cardboards, impl. folio, in a port- 
folio, £3. 3s (pub. £10. 10s) 1840 

In this work the principal Streets and characteris'ic 
accessories, Public Buildings in coniection with the leading 
thoroughfares, etc., are exhibited, and are accompanied 
with Historical and Descriptive Notices, in English and 

French, by C. Ollier. 

BRAHMINICAL PRAYERS.—The Sonpuya, 








or the Daily Prayers of the Braumuys, illus- 
trated ina Series of 24 finely colowred plates, 
from Drawings by Mrs Belnos, with the Prayers 


in Sanscrit and English, and descriptions of the 
Ceremonies, impl. folio, hf. morocco, lettered on 
the side, a very beautiful volume, £1.10s 1351 
BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, a complete set, 
(including Babbage’s Ninth Treatise) of these 
highly valuable works on the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Cre- 
ation, 13 vols. 8vo. full bound new calf gilt, 
marbled leaves, uniform, A BEAUTIFUL S8KT, 
£7. 7s Pickering, 1834, &c. 
Comprises:—Dr. Chalmers onthe Wisdom of God, 2 
vols.— Kidd on the Adaptation of Nature to Man—Wheweil’s 
Astronomy—Bell on the Hand- Roget's Physiology. 2 vols. 
—Bucklund’s Geclogy, 2 vols— Kirby on the Power and 
Goodness of God, 2 vols.—Prout’s Chemistry—Babbage’s 
Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. 
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BRAITHWAIT’S (R.) Eneuisnh GENTLEMAN, 
and the Enciiso GENTLEWoMAN, both in one vol. 
couched, with a Ladies Love Lecture and the 
Turtle’s Triumph, engraved frontispiece, folio, 
panelled calf, £1. 11s 6d 1641 

Very curious pictures of the manners, customs, amuse- 
ments, and occupations of the age. 

BRAYLEY and Brirton’s History of Surrey, 
including its Antiquities, Topography, Pictur- 
esque beauties, &c. the Geological Portion by 
Dr. MantTeELL, with 400 beautiful engravings, 
India proofs, LARGE PAPER, 5 vols. roy. 4to. hf. 
MOROCCO EXTRA, gilt leaves, £9. 10s 1850 

The above is one of the superior copies of this highly 
valuable County History, printed in a large type and on 
extra superfine paper. 

This work is without exception the most beautifully il- 
lustrated County History ever published; and it has re- 
ceived the highest encomiums for accuracy and research. 
It is becoming a scarce book. 

BRITISH Essayists, with Historical and Biogra- 
phical Prefaces by A. CHALMERS, portraits, BEST 
EDITION, 38 vols. 12mo. calf gilt, £4. 10s 

BRITISH Poers, from CuHavucer to Cowper, 
including Translations, SHARPE’s BEAUTIFUL 
Evition, printed by Whittingham, 100 vols. 
feap. 8vo. boards, uncut, A CHOICE CoPY, £12, 12s 

Chiswick Press, 1822 

This elegant and complete edition was edited by ' 
Pank, and is highly esteemed for the correctness of the 
text. 

ORIGINAL SET OF THE 

BRITISII Poets ; PicKERING’S BEAUTIFUL AL- 

DINE Epition, with Memoirs and Notes by Sir 


Harris Nicolas, J. Mitford, A. Dyce, and others, | 


elegantly printed by C. Whittingham. portraits, 
53 vols. feap. 8vo. handsomely bound in hf. mo- 
vocco, gilt edges, very neat, CLEAN AND NICE 
THROUGHOUT, ft 22. 10s 1835, &e. 
The most attractive edition of the British Poets ever 
pub'ished, and containing many productions of some of the 

Authors never before printed. The above is an unusually 

handsome copy. 

BRITISH Tuoeatre, Mopern THEATRE, and 
Collection of Farces, the Three Series complete, 
INCHNBALD'S EXCELLENT EDITION, with Biogra- 
phical and Critical Notes, portraits of eminent 
Actors in their favowrite characters, 42 vols. 
12mo. hf. bound, gilt, £4. 10s 

BRITTON’S (J.) SALIsBcurY CATHEDRAL ; Ilis- 
tory and Antiquities of, with 
Notices, 31 fine engravings by Le Keuz, early 
am} ressions, LARGEST PAPER, folio, boards, £1. 4s 
(pub. £8.) 1814 

BROWNE'S (Sir T.) Works, Vs'!zar and Com- 
mon Errors, Religio Medici, Hyusitaphia, or 
Urn Burial, Garden of Cyrus, and Tracts, fine 
portrait by White, folio, a large and clean copy, 

newly bound, in the best manner, in mottled calf 

yellow edges, £2. 10s 1686 

New anp EnxtarGep EpItion. 

BRUNET, Mansver pu Lipratire et DE L’AMaA- 
TEUR De Livres, cinquiéme édition originale 

refondue, et augmentée d’un tiers 


“7 
ailt, ye 





entiérement 
par l’anteur, wi 


of Devices of Early Printers, etc. LARGE VELLUM 


PAPER, 6 vols. impl. 8vo. bound in 12, whole 
gussia extra, gilt tops, by HAYDAY, A CHOICE 
copy, the edges entirely uncut, £25. (only 50 
copies printed) 


Paris, Didot, 1860-5 


1823 | 


1811 | 


Biographical 


th, numerous woodcut facsimiles | 
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BRUNET, Manver pv Lisrarne et DE Lv’ Ama- 
TEUR DE Livres, another copy, small paper, 
with numerous woodeut facsimiles of Devices of 
Early Printers, ete. 6 large vols. roy. 8vo. full 
bownd morocco extra, best style, gilt tops, by 
Haypary, £10. 10s Paris, Didot, 1860-5 

This is an entirely new edition of this invaluable 
bibliographical work, very much enlarged and improved, 
elegantly printed on fine paper. 


LARGE Paper. 

BURNET’S (Bishop) History or His Own 
Time, with the suppressed Passages and Notes 
by Lords Dartmouth and Hardwicke, and Speaker 
Onslow, also the Remarks of Swift, 6 vols. royal 
8vo. fine clean copy in the original boards, uneut, 
VERY SCARCE, £30. Oxford, 1823 

ONLY Firty Corigs PRINTED ON LARGE Parer. A most 
perfect copy of this rare work, containing also the additional 

Annotations by Dr. Routh, of which onLY TWENTY Five 

WERE PRINTED ON LARGE PAPER. 


BYRON’S (Lord) Porticat Works, new library 
edition, with fine portrait, 6 vols. 8vo. new calf 
gilt, extra, £3. 3s 1855 

This is a beautiful edition, complete with all the Notes, 
elegantly printed in a large type. 

| CALLIAT (V., Architecte) PARALLELE des Mat- 
sons de Panis, construites depuis 1830 jusqu’a 
nos jours, 126 fine plates of Architectural Paral- 
lels, imp). folio, hf. bownd, £1. 18s (pub. 100 frs.) 

Paris, 1850 

CAMPBELVL’S (Lord) Lives of the Lorp Cuav- 
CELLoRs and Keepers of the Great Seal of Eng- 
land, BEST EDITION, large type, 7 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
scarce, £6. 10s Murray, 1848-9 


CARTWRIGHT’S (Jos.) Views in the TIonran 
IsLANDS, 12 very large and BEAUTIFULLY Co- 
LOURED PLATES in the style of Drawings, 
mounted on Drawing Paper, atlas folio, hf. mo- 
rocco, £2. 15s (pub. £12. 12s) (1820) 


CATHERWOOD’S (F.) Views in Cernrrat 
AMERICA, CHIAPAS, and Yucatan, tllwminated 
title by Owen Jones, and 25 lurge tinted plates 
of Ancient Monwments, Scenery, §c. impl. folio, 
hf. morocco, £3. 3s (pub. £5. 5s) 1844 





Carton.—Six Booxes or METAMORPHOSEOS in 
whyche ben conteyned the Fables of Ovypr, 
translated out of Frensshe into Englysshe by 
WILii1AM Caxton, woodcuts, 4to. a fine copy in 

| calf extra, gilt edges, £5. 5s Bulmer, 1819 

Forty-three copies only printed under the editorial care 

| of Mr. G. Hibbert, for the members of the Roxburghe Club, 

from a MS. in the Pepysian Library, Magd. Coll. Cambridge. 


SPLENDID SPANIsH EDITION. 
CERVANTES, Et Incentoso Hrpatrao Dox 
QursoTe de la Mancua, magnificently printed 
in a fine large bold type on superfine paper, with 
portrait of the author, and 12 FINELY ENGRAVED 
PLATES, entirely new designs, and map, 2 vols. 
royal folio, elegantly bound, half morocco extra, 
| edges gilt, £4. 16s Barcelona, 1858 
This is a remarkably handsome edition, embellished with 
| highly finished engravings of asuperior character. It is an 
impression that reflects great credit on the Spanish pub- 
| lisher; and was issued at a much higher price than is now 
asked for it. 
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CHAMBERS’ (W.) History of PEEsLesnire, 
including its Antiquities, Geology, and Natural 
History, illustrated by 114 engravings, compris- 
ing Views of Mansions, Old Ruins, etc. a hand- 
some royal 4to. vol. printed on toned paper, 
cloth, £2. 5s 1864 

An interesting work, the preparation of which has been 


to the author quite a “labour of love.” In it are recorded 
many historical fects pleasant to record and protitable to 





read. Of this edition struck off on 4to. paper there was but 

a limited impression. 

CHESNEY’S (Col.) Expepirion for the Survey 
of the Rivers Eupurates and Tigris, 1835 to | 
1837, LARGE PAPER, with numerous tinted | 
plates and woodcuts, 2 large vols. roy. 4to. cloth, | 
and the case containing the large maps and | 
charts, £3. 3s 1850 | 

Only a few copies privately printed in this superior man- | 
ner, entirely for presents. 

CHOISEUL Casiner. Recueil d’Estampes | 
gravées d’aprés les Tableaux du Duc de Choiseul, 
portrait and 124 engravings by Basan, BRIL- | 
LIANT IMPRESSIONS, 4to. FINE COPY, morocco | 
super extra, gilt edges, £4. 10s 1771 

CHRYSOSTOMI (Sancti) Opera Omnta, Greece 
et Latine, ad MSs. Codd. castigata ; cum Notis, 
variis Lectionibus, Indicibus, ete. edidit B. pz 
MontTFAUucon ; editio nova, emendata et aucta, 
13 vols. imperial 8vo. newly hf. bound in vellum, 
gilt, carmine edges, SCARCE, £12. 18s 

Paris, Gaume, 1839 
This excellent Benedictine edition, and the best of this 
Father, has been out of print for some years,and is very rarely | 


met with. Brunet characterises it as ‘ bonne réimpression, | 
4 laquelle M. de Sinner a donné des soins: elle contient quel- | 
| 





ques augmentations:" he values it at 325 francs. 
CICOGNARA (L.) Storia DELLA ScuULTURA, 
dal suo Risorgimento in Italia sino al Secolo 
XIX. per servire di Continuazione alle Opere di 
Winckelmann e di D’Agincourt, witH 181 FINE 
PLATES OF SCULPTURE, original impressions, 
3 vols. fol. full bound, calf gilt, fine copy, £8. 10s 
Venezia, 1813-18 | 

This fine and celebrated work contains nearly 700 en- 
gravings of the principal works of Sculpture in Ituly, com- 
prising Cathedrals and other celebrated Buildings, Statues, 
Tombs, Bassi-rilievi, etc. The third volume is chiefly occu- 
pied by engravings from the works of Canova, accompanied 
by a critical examination. 

“Cet ouvrage est un des meilleurs que l'Italie ait pro- 
duit sur les Beaux Arts.”—BRUNET. 
CLUTTERBUCK’S (R.) History and AnTI- 

quirres of HertForDSHIRE, comprising the 
entire County ; compiled from the best printed 
Authorities and Original Records preserved in 
public Repositories and private Collections, em- 
bellished with highly finished Engravings, by Le 
Keuza, and others, of Mansions, Churches, Monu- 
mental Effigies, and other Antiquities, Maps, etc. 
8 vols. folio, bds. uncut, £13. 138 (pub. £25. 48). 
The same, 3 vols. full bound morocco extra, gilt 
leaves, beautiful copy, £18. 18s 
— another copy, 0” LARGE PAPER, with proof | 
impressions of the plates on India paper, 3 vols. 
royal folio, boards, a clean uneut copy, £21. 
(pub. £31. 10s) NIcHots, 1815-27 

This valuable County History has long been scarce ; 
Large Paper copies especially are very seldom to be met 
with. 





CLARENDON’S (Earl of) History of the Rr- 
BELLION and Civil Wars in England, 7 vols. — 
Lire and Continuation of his History. 2 vols. 
jinely printed in large type, 9 vols. roy. 8vo. 
BEAUTIFUL CoPY, newly bound in pale russia 
extra, marbled leaves, £7. 7s 

Oxf. Clar. Press. 1849 
A new edition of this great work, now for the first time 
carefully printed from the original MS. preserved in the 

Bodleian library ; subjoined are the notes of Bp. Warburton. 

COXE’S (Arch.) Historicar and BroGrapnicaL 
Works, complete, all Best Editions, with nwme- 
rous portraits, engravings and maps, 18 vols. 
Ato. new bright calf gilt, yellow edges, fine wni- 
form set, £12. 12s 1794-1829 

THIS FINE SET OF BOOKS COMPRISES: 
Life and Administration of Memoirs of the Kings of 


1. 
Life of Duke of Marlborough 


8 vols. 


Correspondence of Talbot 
Duke of Shrewsbury, and 


Sir Robert Walpole 3vols. | Spain 3 vols. 
Memoirs of Horatio Lord | History of the House of 
Walpole lvo Austria 3 vols. 

| 


Administration of the Rt. others 1 vol. 
Hon. H. Pelham 2 vols. Tour in Monmouthshire 
2 vols. 


“ Archdeacon Coxe's writings throw more light on the 
History of England, from the accession of the House of 
brunswick, thun any other publication whatever.” 

LownDEs. 

CURTIS’ Boranicat Macazine; or Flower 
Garden Displayed, complete set from its com- 
mencement in 1787 to 1842, with nearly FIVE 
THOUSAND FINE COLOURED ENGRAVINGS, 68 
vols. royal 8vo. in 47, neatly bound in hf. mo- 
rocco, uniform, a cheap set, £27. 10s (pub. up- 
wards of £100.) 1787-1842 

CURTIS’ (W.) Frora Lonprnensis ; improved 
by G. Graves, and continued by Sir W. J. 
Hooker ; comprising the History of Plants In- 
digenous to Great Britain, 647 plates, exhibiting 
the full natural size of each plant, with magni- 
fied dissections of the parts of fructification, Sc. 
all BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED, 5 vols. royal folio, 
hf. morocco, top edges gilt, £25. 10s (pub. £87. 48) 

1835 

DALLAWAY (J.) and Cartwricut’s Sussex; 
HIsTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF, including the 
City and Diocese of CuicuEstER, numerous fine 
portraits, engravings of arms, buildings, anti- 
quities, §c. WITH ALL THE RARE ADDITIONS 
INSERTED, 3 thick vols. impl. 4to. newly bownd 
morocco extra, gilt edges, a very beautiful copy, 
EXTREMELY RARE, £52. 10s 1825-32 

The rarity of this work complete as the above is well 
known; not more than 250 copies were printed, and of the 
first volume nearly all the copies were destroyed by fire at 
the printer’s warehouse. 

DANIEL’S (T. and W.) Orrentat Scevery, or 
Views in Hindoostan, the complete work of 6 
parts, comprising 150 ewquisitely finished en- 
gravings in aquatinta, of Architecture, Antiqui- 
ties and Landscape Scenery, COLOURED AFTER 
THE ORIGINAL Drawines, 3 vols. elephant 
folio, hf. morocco, gilt edges, £21. (pub £210.) 

1795-1808 
The finest work ever published on India. 

DANTE’S Divine Comepy, complete, comprising 
the HeLt, Purcatory, and Parapisk, trans- 
lated by LONGFELLOW, the LARGE PAPER EDI- 
TION, 3 vols. 4to. morocco extra, gilt edges, in the 
best style, £4. 15s 1867 
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DE CANDOLLE, Prantarum SoccucenTaRUM 
Historta ; ou Histoire des Plantes Grasses, 
qwith 163 BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED PLATES, 
crawn after nature by Repoursé, 2 vols. roy. 
folio. half morocco, top edges gilt, £5. 5s (pub. 
£32.) Paris, 1837 

Unique Copy on VELLUM. 

DELONEY’S (Thomas) History of THomas of 
Reapine, or the Six Worthy Yeomen of the 
West, 8vo. PRINTED ON VELLUM. elegantly bound 
in orange morocco extra, with borders and gilt 
leaves, in a case, £7. 7s W. Pickering, 1827 

This UNIQUE copy was struck off on veLtum for Mr. 
EpwarpD VErsoN UTTERSON. It is a reprint of the edition 
of 1632. 

A FINE UNIFORM SET. 

DELPHIN CLASSICS.—Avctores CLraAssIci 
De LPuIni et Variorum, complete in 141 vols. 
8vo. newly hf. bound in a neat and uniform style, 
contents lettered, £21. 10s (pub. £150.) 

Lond. Valpy, 1819-30 

Contents: Virgilius, Cesar, Juvenalis, Persius, Sallus- 
tius, Tacitus, Claudianus, Eutropius, Ovidius, Paterculus, 

Corn. Nepos, Phedrus, Florus, Catullus, Tibullus, Proper- 

tins, Justinus, Martialis, Lucretius, V. Maximus, Boethius, 

Ausonins, Terentius, A. Gellius, Prudentius, Apuleius, Hora- 

tius, Q. Curtius, Dictys Cretensis, P. Festus, Suetonius, 

Plinius. Livius, Manilius, Panegyrici Vet., Aurelius Victor, 

Plautus, Statius, Cicero. 

DHERBELOT, BrstiorHéquE ORIENTALE, ou 
Dictionnaire Universel de tout ce qui regarde la 
Connoissance des Peuples de l’Orient, portrait 
by Houbraken, 4 vols. 4to, BEST EDITION, hf. 
bound, uncut, £4. 4s La Haye, 1777 

* A treasure of useful and ornamental knowledge; it 
has done more to draw the attention of Europeans to the 
writings of the Asiatics than all other works published on 
the same subject.” 

fialogus picTcts MALoGRANATUM, compilatus a 
quodam venerabili abbate monasterii Aule regie 
in Bohemia Ordinis Cisterciensis, folio, beauti- 
fully printed in gothic type, with large initial 
letters, some of which ave exquisitely coloured, 


bound in hf. morocco, a splendid specimen of 


early typography in capital preservation, £2. 10s 
1487 
DIBDIN'S (T. F.) BrprioGrapnicaL, ANTIQuA- 
RIAN, and Picturesque ‘Tour in France and 
Germany, with fine impressions of the extensive 
> *-f f . ‘ . 

series of beautiful engravings, the vignettes on 
Inpia PAPER, 3 vols. roval 8vo. russia, gilt 
leaves, FINE COPY, £13. 13s 1821 

LarGe Paper Copy, 

WITH ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

DIBDIN’S (T. F.) BrsitiocrarnicaL DECAME- 
ron, or Ten Days’ pleasant Discourse upon 
INuminated Manu:eripts and subjects connected 
with Earlv Engraving, Typography, and Biblio- 
gra: hy, illustrated by numerous fine engravings, 
and 40 ADDITIONAL ones, many of which are on 
InpiA Paper, 8 vols. impl. 8vo. boards, wneut, 
£46. 10s 1817 
VERY SCARCE IN THIS STATE; only fifty copies having 
been printed on LAnkGE PAPER. The additional illustrations 
inelude a portrait of Dr. Dibdin, from a painting by Rich- 
mond; Portrait of C. Lewis, engraved by G. R. Lewis; 
Portrait of Earl Spencer from a painting by Copley, &c.; 
isnerted also are a number of duplicate leaves, with impres- 

sions of the plates from a small paper copy. 
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DIBDIN’S (T. F.) Brerrograrnicat Decames DIE 
RON, or Ten Days’ Pleasant Discourse on Illu- Cc 
minated MSS. Early Typography, Engraving, by 
&c. numerous beautiful engravings, some on in 
India paper, 3 vols. royal 8vo. russia, gilt leaves, pe 
A FINE copy, £14. 14s 1817 mi 

AN UNIQUE TINTED-PAPER COPY. - 

DIBDIN’S (T. F.) Bisttomanta; or Book- i 
Madness, a Bibliographical Romance, greatly DIB 
enlarged edition, with preliminary Observations, rT 
and a Key to the assumed Characters in the ra 
Drama, engravings, and the fine portrait on LA 
India paper, engraved by Freeman, inserted: Us 
PRINTED ON LARGE AND THICK PINK PAPER, £1 
impl. 8vo. hf. morocco, uncut, £15. 15s 1942 | | BR 

THIS IS THE ONLY COPY PRINTED ON LARGE TINTED | Mimse 

PAPER. himse 

DIBDIN’S (T. F.) Brprromanta; or Book- DIE’ 
Madness, a Bibliographical Komance, with nu- = 
merous engravings, best edition, royal 8vo. beau- om 
tiful copy in russia extra, gilt leaves, £5. 15s 20( 

1842 pa 
Larce Parrnr. tal: 

DIBDIN’S (T. F.) Brstiorneca SPENCERIANA, = 
ZEvES ALTHORPIANZ, CassaANo CATALOGUE, sight 
and SUPPLEMENT ; @ complete set of these splen- The 01 
did and valuable publications. beautifully printed | propor 
on LARGE VELLUM PAPER, with the fine portrait hw 
of Earl Spencer from a gem by Bartolozzi,and 4 - s 
India proof impressions of the engravings ; fine DIS! 
set bound in 6 vols. impl. 4to. russia extra, with bot} 
bands, gilt leaves, RARE, £52. 10s 1814-22 ~— 

DIBDIN’S (T. F.) Descriptive CaTaLocue of tog 
the Cassano Liprary, Books printed in the > 
XVth Century, impl. 8vo. handsomely bound, DIXO 
russia, gilt edges, £1. 11s 6d 1823 har: 

This volume forms a Supplement to the Bib. Spencer- _ 
jana and Ades Althorpiane, and contains a general Index Toy. 

to those works, D’O’ 

DIBDIN’S (T. F.) Inrropuctron to the Know- 24 , 
ledge of rare and valuable Editions of the GREEK eng 
and Latin Crassics, Polyglot, Hebrew and ‘ 
Greek Bibles, Greek Testaments, Greek and pubic 
Latin Fathers, best edition, LARGE PAPER, 

2 vols. impl. 8vo. cloth, £1. 1s (pub. £6. 6s) DRAI 
1827 Cir 

DIBDIN’S (T. F.) Liprary Companion, or vec 
Young Man’s Guide and Old Man’s Comfort in dral 
the Choice of a Library, Seconp Epirioy, a 
LARGE PAPER, 2 vols. royal 8yo. in one, morocco <5 
super extra, by C. Lewis, «26. 6s 1825 eg 

This is a most interesting copy, containing the can- pew 

CFLLED LEAVES, aditional portrait, a sketch for the title £28. 

page, and the parody on it, entitled “‘THe Street Com- AM 

PaNIon, or a Young Man’s Guide xnd Old Man's Comfort the rare 

in the choice of Shoes,” with a highly interesting Auto- text, anc 

graph Letter from Dr. DiBDIN relative to it, and his original DRAK 

Autograph Receipt given to Messrs. Harding on sale of the AN 

copyright. Ciry 

DIBDIN’S (T. F.) Typocrapnicat ANTIQUI- mero 
T1Es, or the History of Printing in Great Britain, boun 
with Memoirs of our ANcIENT Printers, and and 
a Register of the Books printed by them, en- | £10. 
larged from the work of Ames and Hersert, | DRYD 
numerous portraits and facsimiles, 4 vols. 4to. histo) 
bright calf gilt, FINE CoPyY, scarce, £10. lbs Sir | 

1810-19 | neat, 
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DIBDIN.—A’KEMPIS' (T.) Of the Im1TaTION OF 
Curist, translated with Introduction and Notes, 
by T. F. Disp, 6 beautiful engravings, includ- 
ing Salvator Mundi by Guercino, the Last Sup- 
per by Da Vinci, on India paper, §c. SVv0. a 
most beautiful copy, elegantly bound in purple 
morocco. with broad borders of gold on the sides, 
and gilt edges, £1. 18s 1828 


DIBDIN. — Lerrre TrentiémME concernant 
l'Imprimérie et la Librarie de Paris, trad. de 
l’Anglais, avec des notes, par G. A. Crapelet, 
LARGE PAPER, royal 8vo. a@ very fine copy Mm! 
russia, with joints and gilt linings, gilt edges, 
£1. 10s Paris, 1821 
Rare, very few copies printed. M. Crapelet imagines 
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DUCANGE, Gtossartum Mept# et Inrim= 
LaTINITATIS, auctum & Monachis Ordinis 8. 
Benedicti, cum Supplementis integris CaRPEN- 
TERII, et Additamentis ADELUNGII et alionum, 
digessit HENSCHEL, with plates of Coins, Mno- 
grams, §c. 7 large vols. 4to. mottled calf eatra, 
£14, Paris. Didot, 1840-50 

The present edition of this work is more compicte 
than the preceding one, and the Supplements are incorpo- 
rated, The seventh vol. contains the French Glossary, re- 
vised and completed; the highly important Table of Tech- 
nical Terms, omitted in the previous editions, and i-cre 
doubled in extent; a Table of Foreign Words; Dissertations 
from Joinville and Villehardouin; and a Dissertation on 

Byzantine Cvuins. 

DUFF’S (J.) History of the Manrartras, fin- 
tispieces and maps, 8 vols. 8vo. bright calf wilt, 





himself reflected on in Dr. Dibdin’s Tour, and here vindicates 

himself. | 

DIETTERLIN, Le Livre de l’Arcuirectunre;; | 
recueil de Planches donnant la division, Symé- 
trie, et Proportion des Cinq Ordres. upwards of 
200 large plates, comprising elaborate and | 
spirited designs for Windows, Fireplaces, Por- 
tals, Fountains, Monuments, etc. 2 vols. folio, | 
new hf. morocco, £6. 15s 


Liége, 1s62 | 
The last edition of a work which has always been 
highly esteemed by Architects, Painters, and Amateurs, 
The original edition has become excvedingly scarce, and 
proportionately expensive. Brunet says of it, ** Cet ouvrage 
est trés recherché depuis quelque temps. L'auteur étuit 

peintre, et & ce qu'il parait, doué d'un esprit inventif.”’ 
DISRAELID’S (1.) Curiosities of LITERATURE, 
both series, 6 vols. and Amenities of Litena- 
TURE, 3 vols BEST EDITIONS, large type— 
together 9 vols. 8vo. new half calf, £3. 5s 
1817-+1 

ra seD\A . , 

DIXON’S (F.) Grotoey and Fosstrs of the Ter- 
tiary and Creticeous Formations of 
with upwards of 40 plates of figures of Fossils, | 
roy. 4to cloth, £1. 4s Longmans, 1850 
D'OYLY S Views in Catcurta and its Environs, 
24 large tinted Drawings on Stone, extra plates 
inserted, atlas folio, hf. morocco, £1. 10s (pub. 
£4. 4s) 1848 
Inserted in this copy are a series of 24 large litho- 
graphic Drawings of Buildings, and Views in Calcutta, &c. 


SUSSEX, 


A Larce Parer Copy. 

DRAKF’S (Fr.) History and Antiquities of the 
City oF York, with the History of the Cathe- 
dral Church, the Lives of the Archbishops, ete. 
illustrated by numerous engravings of Antiqui- 
ties, Arms. plans, maps, etc. LARGE PAPER, 
royal folio, bound in 2 vols. new morocco extra, | 
gilt edges, IN HayDay’s BESTSTYLE, very scarce, 
£28. 10s 1756 

A MOST BEAUTIFUL AND PERFECT copy of this, one of 
the rarest of topographical books; ‘ta folio, teeming with | 
text, and full of copper-plate embellishments.”—UIBpIN. 

DRAKE’S (Fr.) History and Antiqnities of the 
Ciry oF York, another copy, small paper, nu- 
merous engravings, folio, very choice copy, ful 
bound. dark green morocco extra, borders of gold, 
and gilt edges, bound in Pratt's best style, 
#10. 18s 1736 


| DRYDEN’S (J.) Works Comp ete, with Notes, 


historical, critical, and explanatory, and Life by 
Sir WALTER Scott, portrait, 18 vols. 8vo. calf 
neat, £6. 10s 1808 | 


very scarce, £3. 15s 826 
DUKE’S (T. Farmer) Antiquities of SuropsnirE, 
from an old MS. of E. Lloyd, revised ard en- 
larged, with Illustrations, Arms, Seals, and 
Vignettes, roy. 4to. uncut, £1. 14s (pub. £3. 3s) 
1844 
EDMONDSON’S (J. Mowbray Herald) Complete 
3ody of Heratpry, with a copious Glossary of 
Technical Terms, numerous engravings, 2 vols. 
royal folio, a very fine copy in @ substantial 
modern calf gilt, £4. 1Us 1780 
EDWARDs' (G.) Naturat History of Brrps 
and other Kare and Undescribed Animals, 
Quadrupeds, Reptiles, Fishes, Insects, &e. with 
his Gleanings of Natural History, 362 FINELY 
COLOURED engravings, 7 vols. 4to. in 4, whole 
bound Morocco, 47 lain, gilt leaves, £6. 6s 
Printed for the Author, 1743-64 
ECKHEL (J. H.) Docrrina NuMoRUM VETE- 
RuM, cum SUPPLEMENTO, portrait, 10 vols. 4to. 
in 9. hf. morocco, £5. 10s Vindob. 1792-1826 
“Ce bel ouviage, dans lequel l'auteur a embrassé la 
NUMISMATIQUE TOUT ENTI@R#, en a disposé les différentes 
parties dans le meilleur ordre, les a soumises & Ja critique 
la plus savante et la plus ingénieuse, ct a dissipé les ténébres 
dont plu ieurs étaient encore couvertes a mis le comble a 
sa gloire littéraire "—BruGRAPHI& UNIVERSELLE. 
ENGLISH Poets anp Poersi!E; ancient critical 
Essays upon, edited by HasLewoon, 2 vols. 4to. 
hf. morocco, gilt leaves, (stained ina few places), 
£2. 16s (pub. in boards, £5. 113) 1811 
Only 200 copies printed; containing reprints of the rare 
works of G. Puttennam, Gascoigne, Harvey, Spenser, K. 
James, Webb, Meres, Harington, Campion, ete. 
ENGRAVINGS after the Best Pictures of the 
GREAT Masters, with historical and descriptive 
Notices, French and English, 20 large and fine- 
ly executed engravings, by the best English 
Artists, impl. folio, hf. morocco, £2. 10s (pub. 
£6. 6s) 1843 
Comprising the finest engravings from pictures by Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt, Raffaelle, Claude, Murillo, Le Sueur, 
Wouvermans, &c. 
ETCHING CLUB.—Gotpsmitn’s (0.) Dr- 
SERTED VILLAGE, illustrated by the KrcHine 
CLus, comprising a series of 40 plates, with 
nearly 80 exquisite designs by Creswick, Rep- 
GRAVE, Wersster, Horstry, TarLtor, &c. 
PROOFS ON INDIA PAPER, LARGEST PAPER, atlas 
folio. in portfolio, VERY SCARCE, £6. 6s 1841 
This charming work is generally considered the Caer 
p’(vuvre of the Etching Club. 
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EXHIBITION of 1851; RecoLLecTions OF THE, 
25 fine plates in chromo-lithography, showing 
various parts of the building, imperial folio, hf. 
morocco, 15s 1851 

EYTON’S (Rev. R. W.) Antiquities of Surop- 
SHIRE, complete, with very numerous engravings, 
maps. genealogies, §c. 12 vuls. roy. Svo. in 6, 
& SPLENDID Cory, newly bound in morocco extra, 
uncut, top edges gilt, £22. 10s 1854-60 

VERY scarce: the above copy is quite complete in 

every respect, with the cancel leaves, Indexes, &c. 


EYTON’s (T.C.) OsreoLtogia Aviva ; a Sketch | 


of the Osteology of Birds, illustrated by 40 
plates, some representing many figures, 4to. new 
hf. morocco neat, top edge gilt, £6. 6s (pub. 
£7. 5s) 1867 
The information contained in this work is much more 
extensive than has been published in any work on the sub- 
ject before. 


FALCONER’S Fauna Antiqua SIVALENSIS ; or 





| 


the Fussil Zoology of the Sewalik Hills in the | 
North of India, 92 large and beautiful plates, | 


9 parts roy. folio, and Descriptions in 8yo. 
£4. 10s (pub. £9. 9s) 

**A work of immense labour and research. 
has ever appeared iu lithography in this country at all com- 
parable tu these plates; and as regards the representations 
of minute os<eous texture by Mr. Ford, they are the most 
perfect that have been produced in any country.” 


1846-9 | 
Nothing | 


FENN’S (J.) OriginaL Lerrers, written during | 
the Reigns of Henry VI. Edward IV. and V. | 


Richard III. and Henry VII. by various Per- 
sons of Rank and Consequence, portraits, show- 
ing the costumes coloured. and numerous fac- 
similes, 5 vols. 4to. calf gilt. £7. 15s 1787-1823 
Best EDITION OF THE ENTIKE WORK, containing many 
curious particulars and anecdotes relative to that turbulent 
and bloody, but hitherto dark period of our history. Each 
letter is accompanied by the same in modern orthography. 





FORD’S ( J.) Dramatic Works complete, with 
critical and explanatory Notes by Girrorp, 2 
vols. 8vo. hf. calf, scance. £2. 5s 1827 

FRANCAIS (Les) Pemsrs PAR Evx-Mémes, 
with several hundred spirited engravings by 
Gavarni, Tony Johannot, §c. ALL THE LARGE 
ONES COLOURED, Paris, 5 vols.—Lres Provin- 
ces, 3 vols.—together 8 vols. impl. 8vo. a fine 
set in red morocco, extra, gilt leaves, £8. 10s 

Paris, 1840-42 
A most amusing work on French Life and Character; 

among the writers are Balzac, Vicomte D’Arlington, P, 

Duval, Jules Janin, Lacroix, Soulié, Gavarni, Monnier, &c, 

FRASER’S Views in Caccurta, 24 very large 
plates, BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED LIKE HIGHLY 
FINISHED DRAWINGS, atlas folio, morocco, extra 
gilt, £2. 5s (pub. £10. 10s) 1842-6 

An interesting volume: the views are of a most com- 
prehensive character, each introducing many large Build- 

ings and Figures, with Scenery, &c. 

FROISSART’S Curonictes or EnNGLanpr, 
FRAUNCE, SPAYNE, PoRTYNGALE, SCOTLANDE, 
Bretaine, Flaunders, etc. translated out of 
Frenche into oure Englysshe Tongue, by John 
Bouchier, Lorp Berners, finely printed in 
black letter, with nwmerous woodcut capitals, 
2 vols. folio, elegantly bound in one, RED 
MOROCCO EXTRA, gilt edges, by Pratt, VERY 
RARE, £25. 10s MYDDLETON AND Pywnson, 1525 

A very fine, large and clean copy of this celebrated and 
rare edition of Froissart’s Chronicles. It is slightly wormed, 
and has the top margins of some of the leaves neatly re- 
paired, but is otherwise quite perfect with the exception of 
the last leaf of the second volume, which has been admi- 
rably facsimiled by Harris, 

Dr. Dibdin says “The Version of Lord Berners first 





| appeared in two folio volumes from the press of Pynson in 


FIELDING’S (t.) Works complete, with an | 


Essay on his Life and Genius by Murphy, por- 
trait, BEST EDITION, 10 vols. 8vo. jine clean un- 
cut copy, original boards, SCARCE, £4. 10s 1821 
Cuoice Artist’s Proors OF 
FINDEN’S Lanpscape and Portrait ILLustRa- 


Trons to the Life and Works of Lorp Byron, | 


consisting of 159 exquisite engravings from 
Drawings by Stanfield, Roberts, 
Calcott, Westall, ¢c.; also Finven’s Byron 
Beacties, 38 portraits—in all 197 beautiful 
engravings, ARTISTS’ PROOFS ON INDIA PAPER 
BEFORE ANY LETTERS, 3 vols. folio, full bound 
in red morocco super extra, gilt edges, SCARCE, 
£16. 16s (1833) 
FINDEN’S Tasreacx of National Character, 


Cattermole, | 


1523-25, and a perfect or genuine copy of this book is of the 

rarest occurrence, especially in fine condition.” 
Copies have sold ut auction at prices varying from £26, 

to £42. Mr. Prince’s produced £32. in 1865. 

FROISSART and Monstrevet’s CHRONICLES of 
ENGLAND, France, Spain, &c. translated and 
enlarged by Col. Jounes, 24 vols. 8vo. wni- 
formly bound, calf, excellent copies, with the 
4.0. ATLASES of engravings of Battles, §-c. £4. 48 
1805-10 
FULLER’S (T.) Works, viz. Church History of 
Britain, Worthics of England, History of Cam- 
bridge, and Holy and Profane State, new edition, 
8 vols. 8vo. new calf gilt, £4. 1Us 1840 





| FULLER Worrutes’ Liprary: a scries of OLD 


Beauty, and Costume, 61 large and beautiful | 


engravings of growps of females, §c. from draw- 
ings by the best modern Artists, AxTistTs’ 
PROOFS ON INDIA PAPER BEFORE ANY LETTERS, 
2 vols. folio in one, green morocco extra, gilt 
edges, SCARCE, £3. 38 
Only a very few copies of the two preceding works 
were struck off in this state, consequently it is only at rare 
interval- that they occur for sale. 

FORDYCE'S (W.) Duruam ; History and Anti- 
quities of the County Palatine of, with account 
of the Landed Gentry, Heraldic Visitations, &c. 
30 highly finished yorts. and engravings, 2 vols. 
4to. new half red morocco, gilt tops, best style, 
£2. 10s 1857 


Poets, for the first time edited and reprinted, 
with Memoirs, Introductions, Notes, &c. by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart, with facsimiles and plates, 
tastefully printed on stout hot-pressed paper, 
10 vols. 8vo. cloth, wncut, ONLY 160 CoriEs 
PRINTED FOR PRIVATE CIRCULATION, £4. 108 

1868-9 


LaRGE PAPER copy. Complete so far as yet published, 


(1843) | and comprising the Poems of Phineas Fletcher, 4 vols.; @ 


and J. Fletcher, 2 vols.; Dr. T. Washbourne; Sir J. Beau- 
mont; Dr. T. Fuller; and sir John Davies. 


| GAGE’S (J.) Hencrave, Suffolk ; History and 


Antiquities of, with 30 engravings, including 

portraits, monuments, seals, §-c. impl. 4to, LARGE 

PAPER, INDIA PROOFS, russia, £2. 28 1822 

“ A work valuable no less for the ornamental and useful 
illustrations, than for the very curious details of private 
history and biography, and of ancient customs and charac- 
ters which it exhibits,”—Lowndes. 
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GALLERY.—Musée Francats (Le) Recueil | 
complet des Tableaux, Statues et Bas-Reliefs, | 
qui composent Ja collection Nationale; avec | 
Yexplication des Sujets, et des Discours his- | 
toriques sur la Peinture, la Sculpture et la | 
Gravure, par S.— C. Croze-Magnan, publié par 
Robillard-Peronville et Laurent, with upwards 
of 300 fine engravings, the major part of which 
are Brittrant Proor IMPRESSIONS BEFORE 
Letters, 4 vols. atlas folio, whole bownd in 
russia extra, gilt edges, VERY SCARCE, £65. 

Paris, 1803-9 
ORIGINAL EDITION OF THIS NOBLE WORK, which is un- 
uestionably one of the finest productions of modern times. 

GALLERY.—GaLvertia REALE v1 Tor:no, illus- 
trata da Roberto d’ Aveglio, 164 swperb plates, 
Inp1A Proors BEFORE LETTERS, fine impres- 
sions, 4 vols. royal folio, hf. morocco extra, gilt 
tops, fime copy, £34. Turin, 1836-64 


Tue Granp VERSAILLES GALLERY. 
GALERIES Hisroriqures de VERSAILLES, par 
GAVARD, publi¢es par ordre du Roi Louis Phi- 
lippe, avec Texte Explicatif, wowards of 1400 
large and beautiful engravings of the Palace, 
Buildings, Gardens, and Decorations; also the 
very numerous Paintings and Sculpture, the 
Arms and Armoury, Heraldic Devices, the 
Superb Gallery of the Crusaders, §c. the ARMS 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUsiINATED IN GOLD AND 
coLours, 15 vols. including the 5 vols. of Sup- 
plement, royai folio, half bound morocco gilt, 
£36. 10s Paris, 1838-42 
A fine copy of this very magnificent work, with good 
impressions of all the engravings, also numerous woodcut 
vignettes, &c. 
The extensive series of plates exhibits the most complete 
picture of all the grandest events of French History and Art 
from the earliest period. 


GALERIE du Muste Napouéon, publiée par 
Fihol et Lavallée, upwards of 700 beautiful 
engravings by the best French Artists, of Paint- 
ings by the Great Masters, Ancient Sculptures, 
§c. FINE IMPREssIons, 10 vols. impl. 8vo. full 
bound, russia extra, marbled leaves, AN EARLY 
AND BEAUTIFUL Copy, £12. 12s 1802-15 
This fine work is the only one which contains engravings 

of all the Magnificent Paintings and Sculptures, &c. concen- 

trated by Bonaparte from Italy, Spain, and other countries 
before they were again dispersed. 


GALERIE de la Ducuesse pE Berry, with 
nearly 100 LARGE and BEAUTIFULLY EXE- 
CUTED PLATES from the BesT PICTURES OF 
THE Moprern Frencu Scuoor, on Inpia 
PaPeR, 2 vols. impl. folio, hf. morocco, gilt tops, 
uncut, £5. 15s Paris, Didot, 1822 
This fine and pleasing Gallery of modern French Painters 

was published at 450 francs. 

GALERIE des Herzocs von LEUCHTENBERG, | 
88 very large and beautiful Drawings on stone | 
from celebrated Picvuwres, INDIA PROOFS, with 
Descriptions, Germ, and Fr, atlas folio, hf. 
morocco gilt, gilt leaves, £4. 10s 

Miinchen (1830) 

These splendid plates are executed in the finest style of | 
ithographic art, and realise more fully than any others the 
grandeur of the famous paintings by Carlo Dolce, Claude, 

Murillo, and other masters. 


GALLERY.—SamMMLUNG ALT- OBER-, UND NIE- 
DERDEUTSCHER GEMAELDE; eine Auswahl photo- 
graphischer Nachbildungen aus der ehemaligen 
Boisserve’schen Gallerie, 88 beautifully executed 
Photographs of the principal Paintings in this 
celebrated collection, mounted on cardboard, 
folio size, and bound in red morocco, gilt leaves, 
£6. (pub. £10. 10s) Miinchen, 1862 

The Boisserée collection of paintings is now absorbed in 
the * Pinakothek" or Royal Gallery at Munich. It con- 
sisted of 320 subjects, from which the above 88 have been 
selected, as forming in themselves almost a complete history 
of German and Fiemish Art. <A copious and illustrative 
treatise on the same subject, by J. A. Messmer, forms part 
of the work. 

The Photographs are excellent specimens of the Art, and 
represent with wonderful fidelity the celebrated pictures 
from which they are taken; and although the work was 
published as long ago as 1862, they show not the least sign 
of fading. 

GALLERY.—Royat Gatiery or Arr, being 
the Private Collections of Her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort, and the Art Heir-Looms of the 
Crown at Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, 
and Osborne, 144 most beautiful line engravings 
by the best Artists, from the choicest Pictures, 
both Ancient and Modern, cuoice ARTISTS’ 
PROOFS, on the LARGEST PAPER, with Descrip- 
tions by 8. C. Hari, Esq. complete, 4 vols. 
impl. folio in 2, new morocco extra, gilt leaves, 
with borders of gold, #35. (pub. unbound at 70 
guineas) 1854-61 

One of the most beautiful works ever executed, pub- 
lished under the special authority and patronage of Her 


| Majesty and the late Prince Consort. One of its reeommen- 


dations is, that it contains the only engravings that have 
ever been permitted to be taken of many of the pictures. 
GALLERY.— Vernon Ga_itery oF BririsH 
ART, @ collection of 152 splendid Engravings, 
including the most important productions of 
Turner, LANDSEER, Davip Roperts, STAN- 
FIELD, WrBsTER, CaLcort, CoLiins, CRES- 
wick, Mac.ise, and others, engraved in the 
highest style of art by Willmore and other first 
class engravers, BRILLIANT ORIGINAL INDIA 
PROOFS BEFORE LETTERS, 5 vols. in 8, hf. 
maroon morocco extra, gilt edges,—and MopERN 
Statuary, 50 plates of fine examples of Sculp- 
ture, ARTISTS’ proors and Ivp1a PROOFS, hf. 
green morocco, gilt edges,—together 4 vols. atlas 
folio, LARGEST PAPER, £25. 10s 1849-53 
Choicer and more genuine impressions than the above 


| could not be desired. 


A VERY FINE SET. 

GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, complete from 
its commencement in 1731 to June 1868, with 
the 5 SCARCE INDEX VOLUMES, many hundred 
portraits and engravings, 229 vols. 8vo. neatly 
half bound, uniform throughout, £45. 1731-1868 

A most valuable book of reference, comprising Local 

History, Historical Events, Family History, Biography, &c. 

for above a century and a quurter, 

GILLRAY’S (J.) Cretesratep CARICATURES, 
comprising the best Political and Humourous 
Satires of the Reign of Geo. III. 1779-1810, 
600 LARGE AND HIGHLY SPIRITED ENGRAVINGS, 
printed from the original plates. a splendid vol. 
ATLAS FOLIO, with 8vo, vol. of lescriptive Text, 
hf. mor. gilt backs and gilt leaves, £6. 15s 1850 

Giliray is uncoubtedly the prince of English Carica- 


turists, and is considered by many as superior even to 
Hogarth. 
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GOULD’S (J.). GRAND WORKS ON NATU- | GRANGER’S (J.) Brocrapuicat History of 


RAL HISTORY:— 
Tue Birps or AvustRALtA, illustrated by 600 


coloured plates, 7 vols. 1848, also supplemen- | 


tary volume, with 81 colowred plates, 1869, 


together 8 vols. 1848-69 
Tue Mammats or AvstRALtA, illustrated by 
180 colowred plates, 3 vols. 1845-63 


Tue Brirps oF Europe, illustrated by 449 


colowred plates, 5 vols. 1837 | 


Toucans; a Monograph of the Family of | 


Ramphastide, illustrated by 34 colowred 
plates 1834 
HoumminG Brrps; a Monograph of the Tro- 
chilide, illustrated by 360 plates, beautifully 
coloured, 5 vols. 1861 


Himatayan Brrps; a Century of Birds from | 


the Himalaya Mountains, illustrated by 80 
plates, beautifully colowred 1832 
—together 23 vols. impl. folio, newly and ele- 
gantly bound in green morocco super extra, 
broad borders of gold and gilt edges, by Hayr- 
DAY, only £365. 
Tue Birps oF Asta, parts 1-20 (all yet pub- 


lished ), illustrated by 327 plates, beautifully | 


colowred, impl. folio, bound in 4 vols. with 
temporary titles, hf. morocco extra, top edges 
gilt, ranging in size and style with the above 
series, £52. 10s 1851-68 
This is the most elegantly illustrated series of Works on 

Ornithology ever published; the great number of the Birds 
in every variety of attitude, both sitting and 9%n the wing, 
the appropriate Scenery, Plants, Flowers, &c. in which 
many ure located, the taste, care, and fidelity displayed alike 
in the drawing aud colouring to ensure the most life-like 
appearance and characteristic attitudes, render it a most 
desirable series of works, and one weil fitted to adorn the 
finest Library. 

GOULD'S (J.) Brros of Avstrrarta and the 
ADJACENT IsLxEs, with 612 very large and most 
BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED ENGRAVINGS, chie/ly 
containing two or more figures of Birds in their 
full natural size, 7 vols. impl. folio, elegantly 
bound in green morocco super extra, broad bor- 
ders of gold and bands, £112. 1848 


GOULD’S (J) Brros of Evrorr, complete, 
with 449 very large dnd MOsY BEAUTIFULLY 
COLOURED ENGRAVINGS, chiely containing two 
or more figures of Birds (male and female) in 





{NGLAND, from Egbert the Great to the Reyo- 
lution, enlarged with more than 400 additional 
Lives, by CauLFIELD, and illustrated with a set 
of Ricuarpson’s portraits of eccentric and re- 
markable persons, 6 vols. roy. 8v0. LARGE PAPER, 
BEST EDITION, a fine copy im russia, gold bor- 
ders, £8. 10s 1x24 

GREGSON’S (M.) Lancasutre; Portfolio of 
Fragments relative to the History and Antiqui- 
ties of the County Palatine and Duchy of Lan- 
caster, with Appendix and Additions, the com- 
plete work, second edition, with numerous en- 
gravings and 1600 engraved coats of arms, ete, 
folio, new crimson morocco extra, gilt edges, by 
Pratt, £7. 15s Liverpool, 1824 

A faultless copy of this great work. 

GROTE’S (G.) History of Greece, complete, 
maps, 12 vols. 8vo. BEST EDITION, full bound in 
calf antique, marbled leaves, in Hayday’s best 
style, A FINE SET, t9. 15s 1846 

‘ A great literary undertaking, equally notable whether 

we regard it asan accession to what is of standard value in 

our language, or as an honourable monument of what Eng- 
lish scholarship can do." —ATHKN ZUM. 

GRUNER’S (L.) Specimens of ORNAMENTAL 
Art, selected from the best models of the Clas- 
sical Epochs, 80 large plates, splendidly executed 
in GOLD and coLouRS, atlas folio, hf. morocco 
extra, gilt leaves, with Descriptions in 4to, 


£10. 10s 1850 
A more magnificent volume has never been produced 
in any countiy. The plates are very large, and present 


some of the most tasteful specimens of Decorative Art of 
every description by the great masters, including Raphael, 
Giulio Romano, Primaticcio, Holbein, Giotto, and others. 
Wakluvt's Prinetpal Pabvigations, Voyages, 
‘Trattiques and Discoveries of the English Nation, 
3 vols. folio in two, old russia extra, gilt leaves 
(title to Vol. 1 repaired, and a very few letters 
oy last leaf of Vol. 2 wanting), FINE Copy, 
SCARCE, #14 14s 1599-1600 
This copy has the ORIGINAL EDITION of the Earl of 
Essex's Voyage to Cadiz (suppressed by Q. Elizabeth after 
his disgrace.) 
LARGE Paper. 
HAKLUYT’S Prixctrat Navications, Vor- 
AGES, and Discovertes of the English Nation, 
reprinted from the rare edition of 1599, with 
Additions selected and edited by R. H. Evans, 
5 vols. impl 4to. LARGE PAPER, @ very fine copy 
in russia extra, marb. leaves, #24. 10s 1802-12 
Only 75 copies printed in this size, which makes a very 


| handsome book. It is now scarce. 


their full natural size, 5 vols. impl. folio, whole | 


bound in green morocco extra, broad borders of 
gold and gilt edges, £105. 1837 


This grand work is out of print and scarce. 


GOULD’S (J.) Toucans; A MonoGrarn oF 


THE RAMPHASTID&, ALSO TROGONS ; A Mono- | 


GRAPH OF THE TROGONIDA, with 70 large and 
MOST BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED ENGRAVINGS, 
nearly every plate containing two figures (male 
and female) the full natural size, 2 vols. impl. 
folio in one, hf. morocco, top edge gilt, £10. 10s 


(pub. in parts, £15.) 1834-38 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A Beavctirut Liprary Copy. 
HARLEIAN MISCELLANY; a Collection of 
Scarce, Curious, and Entertaining Pamphlets and 
Tracts, as well in Manuscript as Print, selected 
from the Library of the Earl of Oxford, Best 
EDITION, with the Supplement and large Addi- 
tions and Notes by T. Park, 10 vols. roy. 4to. 
a fine copy, whole bound in crimson morocco 
extra, borders of gold, and gilt leaves, by Hay- 
pay, £27. 108 1808-12 
“This valuable political, historical, and antiquarian 
work, an indispensable auxiliary in the illustration of the 
Literature, Manners, &c. of the British, contains between 

600 and 700 rare and curious tracts.”—LOWwNDEs, 
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HENRY SOTHERAN 
ImporTANT TO MemBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DE- 
BATES, with the Par“LiAMENTARY History, 
complete from the commencement to 1868 in- 
clusive, viz. ; 

PARLIAMENTARY History, from the 36 vols 
Earliest Period (1066) to 1803, _ 

PARLIAMENTARY Depates, from é4 wele 
1803 to 1820, First Series, . 

Ditto, Ditto, from 1820 to 1830,) ot wile. 
Second Series 

Ditto, Ditto, from 1830 to end of! 193 
1868, Third Series - 

in all 295 vols. royal 8vo. bound in half calf, 

quite new and uniform throughout, £120. 

A set of Books invaluable to the politician, comprising 
as it does the Parliamentary Debates which have taken 
place in both Houses of Parliament, from the beginning of 
the present Century. 

HASTED’S (E.) History of Kent, its Ancient 
and l’resent State, Civil and Ecclesiastical, from 
Public Records and other Authorities, secOoND 
and BEST 8vo. EDITION, illustrated with maps, 
views, antiquities, §c. 12 vols. 8vo. boards, 
UNCUT, very rare in this state, £7. 7s 1797 


HERCULANEUM er RECUEIL 


vols. 


Pompei ; 


GENERALes PEINTURES, BRONZES, MOSAIQUES, | 
&c. découverts jusqu’a ce jour et reproduits | 


d’aprés tous les ouvre es publiés jusqu’a present, 
avec un Texte explicatif par M. Barré&, with 
700 fine engravings, 8 vols. impl. 8vo. French 
boards, lettered, £4. 15s Paris, Didot, 1863 
This is the MOST COMPLETE WORK on the discoveries at 

Herculaneum and Pompeii, exhibiting all the paintings, 

bronzes, miniatures, &c. hitherto published in rare or ex- 

pensive works, with the addition of many others which 
have not previously appeared. 
A Larce Parer Copy. 

HOARRE’S (Sir R. Colt) Ancient History of 
Sourn and Nortu WItLtsuiReE, complete, with 
upwards of 120 fine engravings, AN ORIGINAL 
LARGE PAPER CoPY, in 5 parts atlas folio. as 
published, boards, £21. 10s 1810-21 
Beautifully printed by Bulmer; copies such as the above 

are very rare. 

HOARE’S (Sir R. Colt) History of Mopern 
Wittsuire, complete set of this grand County 
History, embellished with numerous beautiful 
engravings, 6 vols. roy. folio, whole bound in 
russia extra, gilt leaves by Hayday, VERY FINE 
copy, £42. lus 1822, &e. 


| 
HOARE’S (Sir R. Colt) Recottectrons ABROAD 
in the years 1785-87 (France and ITaty), in | 


1788-90 (GeRMasy, Istria and Iray), in 1790 
(Srcrry and Mata), in 1790-91 (Itaty, 
ABRUZZO, etc.)—together 4 vols. roy. 8vo. in 
the original boards, edges uncut, £7. 15s 


Privately printed, Bath, 1815-18 | 
Very scarce: only 25 copies of Vols. 1 and 2. and 50 | 


copies of Vols. 3 and 4 printed. Presentation copies from 

the AuTHor to Lorp LyTrEtTon and Lapy Saraag Lyt- 

TELTON. 

HOMERI Itras et Opyssra, Gr., Epiriu 
A.pina TertTiA, 2 vols. 12mo. smooth light 
claret morocco extra, gilt leaves, fine copy, £3. 3s 

Venet. Aldus, 1524 
Bishop Butler's copy. 
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HOGARTH’S (W.) Works, from the original 
Plates, with many subjects never before collected, 
and Deseriptions by Nichols, wowards of 150 
large plates, atlas folio, hf. morocco, gilt top, 
£6. 6s 1835 

These celebrated plates are perfectly restored ; the above 
copy has the well known suppressed plates, and the unpub- 
lished Snuff-Box plate, placed in a pocket at the end of the 
volume. 

HONE’S (W.) Porutar Works ; Every-Day 
Book, Table-Book, and Year-Book, with 550 
woodcuts of Old Buildings, Old Customs, Re- 
markable Characters, §c. 4 vols. 8yo. in 8, cloth, 
early copy. £2. 2s 1839 

No other works contain within the same compass, such 

; a vast fund of interesting and valuable information on our 

| old Customs, remarkable Characters, Old Buildings, Anti- 

quities, ete. They are highly commended by Lamb, 

Scott, Southey, and others. 

HORSFIELD'S (T. W.) Sussex ; History, Anti- 
quities, and Topography of the County of, with 
upwards of 50 highly finished engravings of 
Churches, Seats, Portraits, and many woodcuts 
of Arms, 2 vols. roy. 4to. neatly hf. bound, un- 
cut copy, £3. 3s Lewes, 1835 





A SCARCE WORK, 

HOST (N. T.} Icones ET Descriptiones Gra- 
MINUM AUSTRIACORUM, 400 BEAUTIFULLY CO- 
LOURED PLATES, 4 vols. folio, hf. calf neat, 
VERY SCARCE, £14. 14s (pub. £60.) 1801 

HUMPHREYS (H. N.) and Wrestwoon’s Brit- 
1sH Morus, and their Transformations described, 
with 124 plates, exhibiting nearly 200 figures of 
Moths, most BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED, and the 
plants on which they feed, 2 vols. 4to. gilt cloth, 
£6. 6s 1849 

HUTCHINSON’S (W.) Durnam ; History and 
Antiquities of the County Palatine of, nwmerous 
portraits and engravings, 2 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 
yellow edges, fine copy, £1. 4s 1785-87 

INGRAM’S (J.) Memortrats of Oxrorp, histo- 
rical and descriptive accounts of the Colleges, 
Halls, Churches, &c. with upwards of 150 highly 
finished engravings by Le Keuz, fine impressions, 
LARGE PAPER, 3 vols. 4to. hf. morocco, gilt tops, 
£3. 15s 1837 

INWOOD’S (H.) Erectneron at ATHENS ; 

| Fragments of Athenian Architecture, and a few 

Remains in Attica. Megara, and Epirus, with 39 

outline engravings, impl. folio, hf. bound, £1. 1s 

| 1827 

Includes Fragments of Athenian Architecture, Remains 
in Attica, Megara, and Epirus, comprising also under the 
divisions, Cadmeia, Homeros, and Herodotus, the Origin 
of Temples and of Grecian Art of the periods preceding. 





| 
| 
} 
: ; 
DomEspAY Book or Kent. 
| KENT; The Domespay Boox of, ia Facsimile, 
| with Extension, ‘l'ranslation, Notes and Appen- 
| dix, by the Rev. L. B. LarKING, beautifully 
printed, in one vol. folio, new hf. morocco, uncut, 
#4. 4s 1870 
Besides a Facsimile of the portion of the Great Domes- 
day Book relating to Kent, beautifully execuied by Mr. F. 
G. Netherclift, and occupying 28 pages, this handsome 
volume contains the Latin text of the same printed in 
Roman type with the Abbreviations extended, also an Eng- 
lish Translation, Concordance, Glossary, Notes and Indices, 
It is a most important contribution to the History of the 
| County. 
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JACQUIN, Iconzs Puantarum Rariorvm, with 
194 LARGE and FINELY COLOURED ENGRAVINGS 
of Rare Plants and Flowers, chiefly of the full | 
natural size, thick impl. folio, hf. russia, £1. 10s 

Vindob. 1781 
A well executed work of this eminent Botanist: great 
care has been bestowed in the colouring of the plates. 

KING’S (T. H.) Srupy-Booxk of Mepiavar Ar- 
CHITECTURE and Art; a Series of Working 
Drawings of the principal Churches of the 
Middle Ages, in Germany, Belgium and France; 
whereof the Plans, Sections, Elevations, and 
Details are drawn to uniform scales from actual 
measurement ; to which are added, Illustrations 
of remarkable Chalices, Cups, Ironwork, Stained 
Glass, Tombs, &c. in all between three and four 
thousand subjects, engraved on four hundred 
copper plates, with Descriptions by Grorce J. 
Hix, M.A. 4 vols. roy. 4to. new hf. morocco, 
top edges gilt, £9. 9s (pub. £12. 12s), or, with 
PROOF IMPRESSIONS OF THE PLATES ON INDIA 
PAPER, new hf. morocco, top edges gilt, £12. 12s 
(pub. £16. 16s) 1868 

KNIGHT'S (Gally) Eccresiastica, ARCHITEC- 
TURE OF IraLy, from the time of Constantine 
to the Fifteenth Century, with an Essay and 
Descriptions, 80 large, beautiful and highly in- 
teresting Views of Cathedrals and Churches in 
Italy, several of the plates richly illuminated in | 
gold and colours, 2 vols. impl, folio, hf. moroeco, | 
£7.7s (pub. £10. 19s) 1842-4 | 

This beautiful and valuable work was executed at the 
expense of the late Mr. Gally Knight, M.P. The plates 
are arranged chronologically. 

KNIGHT'S (Gally) Saracenic and Norman Re- 
mains to illustrate the Normans in Sicily, 30 
coloured and tinted drawings on stone, impl. 
folio, hf. mor. £3. 3s 1840 

Includes the most famous old buildings in Palermo, 

Messina, Cefalii, Syracuse, &c. 

LAING’S (H.) Descriptive CaTALoGuE of AN- 
cieENT Scottisu SEALS, Royal, Baronial, Eccle- 
siastical and Municipal, from a.p. 1094 to the | 
Commonwealth, taken from original Charters 
and Deeds, in public and private Archives, 30 
plates representing above 154 Seals, 4to. hf. mor. 
top edge gilt, very neat, scarce, £4. 10s 

Edinburgh, 1850 
Only 150 copies printed and dedicated to the members 
of the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs. 

LATHAM’S (Dr.) Genera History of Brrps, 
being the Natural History and Description of all 
the Birds (above four thousand) hitherto known 
or described by Naturalists, with wpwards of 200 
FINELY COLOURED PLATES, 11 vols. 4to. in ten, 
hf. morocco, original copy, with EDGES WHOLLY 
uNcUT, £9. 158 1821-8 

“Dr. Latham's General History of Birds is undoubtedly 
the most useful and valuable work of its class that has 
yet appeared, as it contains exact scientific descriptions 
of every bird known at the time."—Wevi/le Wuod, 

LAVATER'SS (J. C.) Essay on PuaystocNomy, 
designed to promote the Knowledge and Love of 
Mankind, Best EDITION, WITH FINEST IMPRES- 
sions of the several hundred beautiful engrav- | 
ings by Hottoway, Bartotozzi, BLake, and | 
others, 5 vols. impl. 4to. morocco extra, borders 
of gold and gilt edges, A FINE copy, £11. 1792 











LEWIN’S (W.) Birps of Great Britar, and 
their Eggs, systematically arranged and de- 
scribed, with wowards of 320 COLOURED PLATES 
of Birds and their Eggs, accwrately engraved 
from Nature, 7 vols. roy. 4to. in 3, grained russia 
extra, gilt edges, FINE COPY, £6. 6s 1789-92 

The descriptions are in English and French; the 
figures were engraved from the subjects themselves by the 
author, and painted under his immediate direction. 


A SpLeNDID Work on ANCIENT Book- 
BINDING, &C. 

LIBRI(G.) Monuments INEpiITs ov PEvU Con- 
Nus, faisant partie du Cabinet de Guillaume 
Libri, et qui se rapportent a l’Histoire de l’Orne- 
mentation chez differents Peuples, Seconde édi- 
tion, augmenteée de plusieurs Planches, 65 large 
plates, exhibiting nwmerous specimens of richly 
ornamented Early Bookbindings, Illuminated 
Manuscripts, Drawings by Raffaelle and Michael- 
angelo, splendid Works of Art in Gold, Ivory, 
§c. all beautifully executed in facsimile of the 
originals, in GOLD, SILVER and COLOURS; with 
Descriptions in Eng. and Fr. royal folio, bound 
in crimson morocco super extra gilt, in the most 
superb manner, forming quite a choice specimen 
of binding, £14. 1864 

Of this splendid and unique work only 150 copies were 
executed. 

This is undoubtedly one of the most interesting and 
valuable works on Book Ornamentation ever produced, 
LIPSCOMB’S (Dr.) History and ANTIQUITIES 

of BuckiNGHAMSHIRE, comprising the entire 
County, compiled from Manuscripts and the 
most authentic Records ; the complete work, 
profusely illustrated by Engravings, with nume- 
rous Pedigrees, Indexes, &c. finely printed, 
4 large vols. 4to. full bound morocco extra, gilt 
edges, by Haypay, in new and beautiful condi- 
tion, £14. l4s 

—— another copy, printed on larger and finer 
paper, complete with the plates, 4 vols. royal 
4to. full bound morocco extra, gilt leaves, new; 
a very beautiful copy, £21. 1831-47 

This valuable work is the only complete History of 
the important County of Buckingham, no more than two 
of its Hundreds having previously found an historian. It 
is embellished with nearly 270 fine engravings, comprising 
Views of many Ancient and Modern Mansions, Churches, 


| and other Edifices, Monumental Effigies, Coats of Arms, 


Seals, Coins, Antiquities of various kinds, Portraits and 

Maps; also numerous Pedigrees of County Families. 

LODGE’S (E.) Portraits of ILtustrious PEr- 
sonaGEs of Great Britain, the ORIGINAL SPLEN- 
DID SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, with 240 fine 
portraits on a larger scale than the subsequent 
ones, and engraved on copper instead of steel, 
4 vols. roy. folio, whole bound in russia extra, 
gilt edges, £24. 10s (pub. £90.) 1821-34 


LYSONS’ (D.) Maena Britannia, and Envi- 
rons of London, both works, with numerous 
fine portraits and engravings of Churches, Man- 
sions, Antiquities, §c. in 8 thick vols. 4to. half 
calf, contents lettered, £6. 10s 1811-22 

Includes the Counties of Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, Cum- 
berland, Derbyshire, Devonshire, Surrey, Kent, Essex, Herts, 

Middlesex, and their Parishes. 
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WITH ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

LYSONS’ (Rev. D.) Environs of Lonpon ; an 
Historical, Antiquarian, and Topographical Ac- 
count of the Towns, Villages, and Hamlets 
within Twelve Miles, including the Middlesex 
Parishes, numerous fine portraits and engrav- 
ings, all of which are COLOURED, aid ADDITION- 
ALLY ILLUSTRATED WITH NEARLY 250 PLATES, 
portraits, AND DRAWINGS, 6 vols. 4to. hf. russia, 
edges uncut, £16. 16s 1796 
The additional illustrations in this unique copy, num- 
bering nearly 250, comprise Portraits of celebrated Painters, 
Poets, Preachers and Statesmen, drawings of Sepulchral 
Monuments, and a series of Views of the various Towns, 
Villages, and Hamlets named in the work; many of the 
plates are fine impressions, and some are India Proofs; 


the whole are inserted loose, and thus admit of the Book | 


being still further illustrated, if desired. 

MACAULAY’S (Lord.) Works complete; com- 
prising, History of England, Essays, Miscellane- 
ous Writings, Speeches, and Poems, edited by 
Lady Trevelyan, port. 8 vols. 8vo. new morocco 
extra elegant, gilt leaves, £8. 8s 1866 

MACGILLIVRAY’S (W.) Natura History of 
the Der Srpe and Braemar, edited by E. 
LANKESTER, coloured map and engravings, 
thick 8vo. cloth, VERY SCARCE, £5. 5s 1855 

PRIVATELY PRINTED by COMMAND of the QuEEN, who 
purchased the MS. from the family of the Author. 

THE CELEBRATED MarLBorovGuH Gems. 
MARLBOROUGH GC %MS8.—GemMmarcum ANTI- 

quARUM DELECTUS; ex prestantioribus de- 
sumptus que in Dactyliothecis Ducis Marl- 
buriensis conservantur, Lat. et Gall. with 102 
beautiful engravings of Gems, §c. by Barto- 
LozzI, from drawings by Cipriani, brilliant 
impressions, 2 vols. folio, full bownd in calf, 
broad borders of gold on sides, and gilt edges, 
£21.—VERY SCARCE Londini, 1845 

This sumptuous work was executed at the expense of 
the Duke of Marlborough for presents only. Brunet states 
that not more than 50 copies were printed, and that some 
had sold for 200 guineas by auction. 

“This fine collection of Gems, made by George Spencer, 
third Duke of Marlborough, was formed principally of the 
cabinets of Lady Betty Germaine (valued at £7000 the 
‘Cupid and Psyche’ alone, the finest antique intaglio extant, 
at £500. presented by Her Ladyship to the Duke) ; and that 


collected by the second Earl of Bessborough, who sold it to | 
the Duke for £5000. ‘The Latin exposition to Vol. l was | 


written by Jacob Bryant, and the French translation by Dr. 


Maty; that to Vol. 2 by Dr. W. Cole, and the translation | 


into French by Louis Dutens.” 
LarGE Parer Copy. 

MARRYAT’S (J.) History of Pottery and 
PorcELAIN, 15th to the 18th Century, with a 
Description of the Manufacture, a Glossary, and 
a List of Monograms. LARGE PAPER, illustrated 
by 12 plates, BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED and 
mounted, also 118 woodcuts on INDIA PAPER, 
Ato. crimson morocco, bevelled boards, dentelle 


edges, £7. 7s 1850 | 


Rare in this state a very limited number having been 
printed on large paper. 
Tue OriGinaL ImpertAL Quarto EDITION OF 
MEYER’S (H. L.) Britisu Birps and their 
Eggs, illustrated by a series of 320 FINELY 
EXECUTED PLATES OF Brirps AND OF THEIR 
EGGs, BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED from original 
Drawings after Natwre, 4 vols. impl. 4to. cloth, 
uncut edges, £25. 10s (pub. £50.) Longman & Co. 
A SUBSCRIBER'S CoPY OF THE FARLIEST IS-UE. Of this 
size only a very limited number of copies were printed. 


MILL’S (J.) History or Britisu Inpra, with a 
Continuation to 1835, by H. H. Wilson, Boden 
Prof. of Sanscrit at Oxford, BEST LIBRARY 
EDITION, large type, 9 vols. 8voO. A BEAUTIFUL 
copy in new bright calf gilt, by Hayday, £6. 10s 

1848 
“Mill's History of British India is one of those rare 
works destined for immortality."—ATHENZUM. 

MILMAN’S (Dean) History oF CHRISTIANITY 
to the Extinction of Paganism in the Roman 
Empire, 3 vols.—History of Latin Curis- 
TIANITY to the Pontificate of Nicholas V, 6 vols. 
—History OF THE JEws, 3 vols.—in all 12 
vols. 8vo. uniformly bound in calf gilt, red 
edges, scarce, £9. 9s 1840-63 

MIRROR for MacistTRATES, edited, with Histori- 
cal Notes, &c. by HASLEWoop, 3 vols. 4to. full 
bound in calf antique, £6. 15s (ONLY 150 COPIES 
PRINTED) 1815 

The popularity of this work, and its influence on our 

National Poetry throughout the reigns of Elizabeth and 

James I. were very considerable. The excellent notes of 

the editor render this edition most valuable and interest- 


ing. 

MONASTIC Rourys of Yorxsnire, illustrated 
by Views, Plans, Sections, and Details, from 
Drawings by W. Richardson, Architect, with 
Descriptions by Archi. Churton, nwmerous large 
and fine tinted drawings on stone, proof impres- 
sions, the initial letters coloured, 2 splendid vols. 
impl. folio, hf. morocco extra, gilt leaves, beauti- 
ful copy, £10. 10s (pub. in parts at £18. 18s) 

1843 
This grand work of art eomprises large views of the 
following splendid ruins :—Rievaulx, Bolton, Roche, Whitby, 

Byland, Fountains, Kirkstall, Kirkham, Selby, Mount Grace, 

St. Mary (York), Guisborough, Bridlington, Old Malton, 

Jerveaulx, Sallay, Monk Bretton, Coverham, Egglestone, 

Easeby, Grey Friars, Howden, Marrick, &c. 

MOORE’S (T.) Ferns or Gr. Brirary, edited 
by Dr. Lindley, with 51 LarRGE AND BEAUTI- 
FULLY COLOURED PLATES, comprising most 
accurate figures of all the species, PRINTED FROM 
THE PLANTS THEMSELVES, by H. Bradbury, roy. 
folio, hf. morocco, gilt leaves, VERY SCARCE, 
£9. 10s 1856 

MORANT?S (P.) Essex ; History and Antiquities 

| of, compiled from the most Ancient Historians, 

| Domesday Book, &c. numerous fine large plates, 

2 vols. folio, calf gilt, yellow edges, fine copy, 

| £1. ils 1768 

MOYEN Ace Pitroresqur, Monumens et Frag- 
mens d’ Architecture, Meubles, et Armes du Xe. 
au XVIe. Siécle, a series of 180 fine lithogra- 
phic plates on Inp1a Paper, of the Architecture, 
Ornaments and Furniture of the Middle Ages, 
by Chapuy, with descriptive letter-press, 2 vols. 
folio, hf. morocco, gilt leaves, £5. 5s (1840) 

The above is a most interesting series of plates illustra- 
tive of the Decorative Arts, &c. of the MIDDLE AGEs. 





| A VERY FINE WORK. 

MUSEO Borpontco (Real) descritto ed illustrato 
da LK. Pistolesi, with upwards of 800 fine outline 
engravings of Statues, Bas-Reliefs, Ancient 
Paintings, Vases, Candelabra, Numismata, §c. 
15 vols. 4to. hf. morocco neat, £16. 16s 

Neapoli, 1824-57 
This capital and highly interesting work includes al 
the recent excavations of Pompeii, Herculaneum, &c. with 

a detailed account from year to year of the work performed. 
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MUSEUM Worsteyranvo ; a collection of An- | PAXTON’S (Sir J.) Macazrye of Botany and 
tique Basso-Relievos, Busts, Statues, Gems and Flowering Plants, WITH SEVEN HUNDRED FINELY 


Views, formerly in possession of Str R. Wors- COLOURED PLATES, of the most beautiful Flowers, 
LEY, with upwards of 120 beautiful engravings, 16 vols. roy. 8vo. (complete), hf. morocco, gilt 
2 vols. impl. fol. hf. morocco gilt, £7. 7s 1794 leaves, #15. 15s (pub. £29.) 1834-49 

Only 100 copies of this splendid work were printed, en- This beautiful and esteemed work is a complete store- 


tirely for presents. So strictly was it withheld from the | house on every subject connected with Horticulture. The 

public that the noble pu!lisher has been known to give as | articles are contributed by the most e ninent practical Hor- 

much as £200 for the copies of deceased possessors. The | ticulturists, Gardeners, and Amateurs of the day. 

cost of its production is suid to have exeeded «27,000. | PLOT’S (R.) StaFFORDSHIRE ; Natural History 

NASH’s (T.) Worcestersuire ; History and! of, with folding map, mounted on linen, and 37 
Antiqnities of, with the Appendix, second edi- engravings, folio, LARGE PAPER, newly bound, 
tion, with additions, map and numerous por-| erimson morocco extra, gilt leaves, by Prarr, 4 
traits and engravings, including the Doinesday| noice copy, RARE, £19. 12s Oxf. 1686 
Book of the County, 2 vols. folio, newly bound in | This copy contains the large map in three folds, sur. 
russia extra, broad borders of gold and gilt edges, | rounded by the crests of the Nobility and Gentry, with nu- 
#18. 18s 1799 | merical references, also the List of Subscribers, which was 

7 . generally cancelled. 
A very superior copy of this elegant County History. | et Ree -. , cs 

NICHOLS’ (J.) Bistiorueca Topocrapuica | PUGIN’S (A. W.) Grossary of Eccestasticar 

ORNAMENT and Costume, illustrated by 73 

plates, ALL PRINTED IN GOLD AND COLOURS, 

and numerous beautiful woodcuts, third edition, 





Britannica, with numerous plates of views. §c. 
some few deficient, 8 thick vols. 4to. tree-calf, 
contents lettered, fine copy, VERY SCARCE, 
£16. 10s 1780-90 enlarged and revised by the Rev. Bernard 
An extremely valuable and rare collection of English To- Smith, M.A., royal 4to. hf. morocco, £5. (pub. 
pography. Copies in this state have sold as high as £40. £6. 6s) 1868 
ORNEMENTS des AnctENS Maitres du XVe This valuable work includes extracts from the works of 
au XIXe Sitcle d’aprés les compositions de | Durandus, Georgius, Bona, Catalini, Gerbert, Martene, Mo- 
Dietterlin, Vriesse, Ducerceau, Daniel Marot, | lanus, Thiers, Mabillon, Ducange, &c., by the Rey. B. Smith, 
Salembier, Peretti, Meissonnier, Habermann, | ° 95¢°tt College. 
etc. etc. 222 plates, mostly InpIA PRoors, by | RIGHETTI, 
REYNARD, comprising many beautiful specimens } with nearly 400 fine large outline engravings of 
of ornamentation, 2 vols. impl folio, half mo- | pictures by the Old Masters, Ancient Statues, 


DeEscRIZIONE del CAMPIDOGLIO, 


rocco, top edges gilt, £5. 5s Paris, 1864 Bas-Reliefs, §c. comprising some of the finest 

A most valuable work for Artists and Designers, com- vemains of ancient Art in Europe, 2 large thick 

asontat ~ har oon — exquisite examples of or- vols. roy. folio, neatly half bound morocco, fine 

namental work of all schools. : ¢ eer oe, 7 ‘ a raed 

artes é eee Perea uncut copy, £6. 15s Roma, 1838-6 
UAKEW: SHREWSBURY ; : Y P 

OWEN'S (H.) axp BiaKEway's Sart agi, A fine work, executed in the same manner as, and 


the History of, Civil and Ecclesiastical, with | forming a desirable companion to “In Vaticano.” Pub. 
many beautiful engravings of Antiquities, | lished at £12. unbound. 
Churches, Views, Coins, Brasses, §c. FINE IM- | RITSON’S (J.) ANTIQUARIAN AND POETICAL 
PRESSIONS, 2 vols. 4to. hf. calf neat, £5.1581825 | Works, complete, BEST EDITIONS, with engrav- 
A VERY CURIOUS WORK. | ings by StorHarD, Bewick, &c. 36 vols. 8vo. 
PAGODA or HatuiBeep, Inpr, illustrated by | and post 8vo. uniformly bound in hf. moroceo, 
PuorocraPuic Views, with Descriptions by R. | top edges gilt, £36. 
B. Oakeley, 56 large and beautifully executed Comprising: 
Photographs of this magnificent and Wonderful | English Songs, 3 vols. 1813 , Spartan Manual 1785 
‘ a ure p ‘ Robin Hood Ballads, &c. 2)| English Metrical Romances, 
Temple. exhibiting with the accuracy of nature | “\ i), 1832! 3 vole 1803 
the most elaborate and singular Sculptures of | ancient Songs and Ballads, | English Anthology, 3 vols. _ 


Hindoo Deities and other Decorations which en- | 2 vols. 1829 1793 
tirely cover the Interior: with various Views Caledonian Muse | 1821 Ancient Popular Poetry 1833 
“ different points of the exterior of its remark- | Memoirs of the Celts 1827 | Bibliographica Poetica 1802 
from differen Porwnes Of UNE EXLErLor Cf VS TEMATK- | snnals of the Caledonians, 2 | Minot’s Poems 1825 
able and splendid Architecture, roy. folio, new | — vols. 1828 | Northern Garlands 1810 
hf. morocco, £7. 15s (pub. £15. 15s) | Fairy Tales 1831 | Life and Letters, 2vols, 1833 
McLean, 1859 Life of Ritson 1824 | Memoiis of K. Arthur 1825 

‘ 7 7 piel; Gamer Gurton 1866 | Scottish Songs, 2 vols. 1794 

Onty 25 copies of this beautiful work were printed. Letters to Paton 1829 | Office of Bailiff 18il 
Little is known of this wonderful Temple; the author Abstinence from Animal Food | Office of Constable 1791 


(after great ditticulty in discovering it) states, that ‘* Having 
seen a great number of the most celebrated Pagodas in tae 
South of India, I can unhesitatingly assert, it far surpasses 780 | 
any, even the most gorgeous of these beautiful Structures.” ROXBURGHE CLUB —M ANNERS and Hovss- 


It contains representations of nearly the whole of the . a ‘ - 
Hinpoo PantHEon, including THe AVATORS oF VISHNU, HOLD ExPrENsEs of ENGLAND in the XIIIth and 


1802 | On Last Ed. of Shakespeare 
Odes of Sir C. H. Williams 1783 
178 


and wi'l be fou:d of the greatest service to those interested X Vth Centuries, illustrated by Original Records; 
in Hindoo Mythology. edited with copious Introduction and Notes, by 


PIRANESI 'G. B.) ANTICHITA Romane, _— Beriah Botfield and T. Hudson Turner, thick 
trait and 218 large and splendid engravings of 4to. whole bound morocco extra, gilt edges, by 





Views of the Buildings, Ruins, §c in Rome, Clarke, A FINE COPY, £6. 10s 184] 
BRILLIANT IMPRESSIONS, with letterpress, 4 vols. Very RarE. Only a few copies privately printed. 
royal folio, half russia, £6. 6s Roma, 1756 | Comprises: I. Household Roil of Eleanor Countess of Lei- 


A copy of the work as originaily published at Rome, | cester, A.D. 1265. II. Accounts of the Executors of Eleanor 
the engravings having all the sharpness peculiar to their | Consort of Edw. I. a.p.1291. IIl. Accounts and Memoranda 
first state. of Sir John Howard, first Duke of Norfolk, a.p. 1462-1471, 
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HENRY SOTHERAN 


Orie1naL CoLourEeD Copy, MAGNIFICENTLY 
Bounp, oF 
ROBERTS’ (D.) Views 1n THE Hoty Lanp, 
Syria, Ipumea, Arabia, Eoyrt and Nusra, 
250 large and exquisitely beautiful lithographic 
plates, COLOURED IN EXACT IMITATION OF THE 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, and mounted on card- 
boards, with historical Descriptions by the Rev. 
Dr. Croly and W. Brockedon, 6 vols atlas folio, 
morocco extra, gilt leaves, by Hayday, £90. (pub. 
£129.) 1842-6 

Among the many splendid works published during the 
present century, the above has always held a prominent 
position. It is valued no less for its artistic execution, than 
for the deep and absorbing interest which attaches in the 
present day to the subjects which it delineares. ‘To the 
Oriental traveller it is a valuable reminiscence of the spots 
that he has visited, and to those who are strangers to the 
East it presents a faithful picture of the present state of the 
Bivle lands. 

Original subscriber's coloured copies like the above are 
far superior to the ordinary coloured copies, and are very 
difficult to procure. 

ROBERTS’ (D.) Vrews in the Hoty Lanp, 
another copy, upwards of 250 very beautiful 
plates in double tints, executed in the highest 
style of the art by Louis Haghe, 6 vols. atlas 
folio, half morocco, gilt leaves, (AN ORIGINAL 
SUBSCRIBER'S COPY) £21. 10s (pub. £48.) 

1842-6 

ROSCOE’S (W.) Mc.wanprian Priants of the 
Order Scitaminwz, with Descriptions and Obser- 
vations, 112 very large and finely coloured plates, 
complete, atlas folio, calf, borders of gold, and 
gilt top, edges uncut, early copy, £7. 7s 

Liverpool, 1828 

A very few copies of this beautiful work were printed 

by subscription 
A CHOICE SET IN HANDSOME BINDING. 

RUSKIN’S (Prof.) Works : Moprern Paryters, 
5 vols.; Srones of VENICE, 3 vols. ; and SEVEN 
Lamps of ARCHITECTURE, with many hundred 
engravings—together 9 vols. impl. 8vo. hand- 
somely bound in 
£22. 10s 1855-67 

RUSSELL’S (Scott) Moprern System of Nava 
ARCHITECTURE, containing 167 Line-Engrav- 
ings, many very large, and 724 pages of Descrip- 
tions, 3 splendid vols. of the largest folio size, 
new hf. morocco, £10. 10s (pub. £42.) 

Day and Son 

This grand wk by Mr. Scott Russell, the eminent Ship- 


builder, just completed, and which cost many thousand 


pounds in its preparation, is thus divided: I. Naval De- 

sign; !I. Practical Shipbuilding; I[I. Steam Navigation. 

SCOTT’S (Sir W.) CompLtete Works, compris- 
ing his Novels, Tales, Romances, Poetical Works, 
Miscellaneous Prose Works, and Life by Lock- 
hart, with all the Notes, &c. numerous engrav- 
ings, the only complete wniform edition. 100 vols. 
12mo. hf. morocco gilt, £16. 16s (pub. £25. in 
boards) 1829, &c. 

A beautiful uniform set of Sir Walter Scott's favourite 
edition of his works. 

SCOTI’S (Sir W.) Wavertey Novers (Best 
Library Edition), containing all the latest Cor- 
rections and Additions of the Author, beauti- 
fully printed in large type, with engravings, 25 
vols. 8vo. handsomely bound morocco super 
extra, gilt leaves, £19. 19s 1852 


morocco extra, gilt leaves, | 


& CO., 136, STRAND. 15 


SCOTT’S (Sir W.) Waveriery Novets, the 
SPLENDID ABBOTSFORD EDITION, embellished 
with 120 highly finished engravings on steel, and 
2000 fine woodcuts, 12 vols. royal 8vo. A BEAU- 
TIFUL CLEAN COPY in the ORIGINAL CLOTH, 
£12. 12s 1842 
This handsome edition has become scarce; the beautiful 

Illustrations comprise Portraits and Views from the designs 

of Stanfield, Nasmyth, Sir D. Wilkie, Turner, Martin, Allom, 

Leitch, xc, with many facsimiles of Autographs. 

ST. JOHN’S Atsum of OrtentaL Costume, 30 
large and beautiful tinted lithographs of the 
Characters, Costumes, and Modes of Life in the 
Valley of the Nile, from designs by E. Prisse, 
with Descriptions by J. A. St. John, folio, hf. 
morocco, £1. 5s (pub. £4. 4s)—Another copy, 
with the plates BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED LIKE 
DraAwinGs, and mounted on Drawing Paper, 
£7. 10s (pub. £12. 12s) 1851 


SAINT SIMON (Due de) ses Mémorres com- 
plétes et autheatiques sur le Siecle de Louis 
XIV. et la Régence, avee sa Vie par E. de la 
Bédolliére, 20 vols. 8vo. in 10, hf. morocco, top 
edges gilt, £4. 15s 1856 

“For Louis XIV. and the Regency the great work is St. 
| Simon.’’—Pror. Smyra. 

Handsomely printed edition, uniform with Thiers’ Con- 
sulate and Empire. 





SCROPE and Grosvenor Rott, containing the 
Controversy between Sir Richard Scrope and 
Sir Robert Grosvenor in the Court of Chivalry, 
A.D. MCCCLXXXV-MCCCXC, with a History of the 
Family of Scrope, and Biographical Notices of 
the Deponents (including the Poet Chaucer), by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, coats of Arms, 2 vols. impl. 
8vo. cloth, £10, 10s 1832 

Very Rare: only 150 copies having been privately 
printed at the expense of an association of noblemen and 
gentlemen. It contains the evidence of upwards of three 
hundred Earls, Barons, Knights, and Esquires, of allof whom 
biographies are given. They describe the Batties, Sieges, 
and Expeditions in which they had served: and their depo- 
sitions abound in interesting information illustrative of the 
history, manners, and customs of this country in the four- 
teenth century, and the nature and powers of the Ancient 

Court of Chivalry. 

SELBY’S (P. J.) Britisn Brrps, a most magni- 
ficent work, containing exact representations, IN 
THEIR FULL NATURAL SIZE, of all the known 
Species found in Great Britain, 228 large plates, 
containing 383 figures, PROOFS ON INDIA PAPER, 
2 immense vols. elephant folio, and 2 vols. of 
Descriptions, hf. moiocco ewtra, gilt leaves, £18. 

1833 

“What a treasure, during a rainy forenoon in the 
country is such a GLURIOUSLY ILLUMINATED WORK AS THIS 

OF Mr. Se.sy. It is, without doubt, the most splendid of 

the kind ever published in Britain. and will stand a compari- 

son, without any eclipse of its lustre, with the most magni- 
ficent. ornithological illustrations of the French school. Mr. 

Selby has long and deservedly ranked high as a scientific 

naturalist.”"—PRroFr. WILSON (IN BuacKWoop's MaGaZINe). 


SHAKESPEARE’S (W.) Dramatic Works, 
Poems, Doubtful Plays, and Biography, C. 
Kniecut’s Pictortat EpITIon, with many hun- 
dred beautiful wood engrawings. fine impressions, 
SECOND EDITION, 8 vols. impl. 8yo. new morocco 
super extra, gilt leaves, £9. 1867 
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SHAW’S (S.) StarrorpsurreE; History and An- | TOURNER’S (Dawson) Fucr; being .coloured 


tiquities of, with wpwards of 100 fine engravings 
of Monuments, Seals, Coins, Buildings, Pedi- 
grees, §c. 2 vols. roy. folio, handsomely bound 
new russia extra, yellow edges, very scarce, £24. 

1798-1801 


SMYTil’S (Capt. W. H.) Epes Hartwervian, | 


or Notices of the Manor and Mansion of Hart- 
well, with ADDENDA, 2 vols. 1851-64 ; also the 
Crcie of CeLestTiaAL Opsects continued at the 
Hartwell Observatory to 1859, 1 vol..—together 
3 vols. 4to. illustrated by numerous plates, wood- 
cuts, facsimiles of letters, etc. cloth, RARE, #8. 10s 
Printed for Private Circulation, 1851-64 
The work is rich in detail, Historical, Antiquarian, and 
Philosophical, respecting the manor and parish, giving the 
History of the succession of Lords from the Conquest, an 
interesting description of the House, the Library, rare col- 
lection of Paintings and Antiquities, and an account of 
valuable Geological Researches and Astronomical observa- 
tions. 
A Beavtirot Lisrary Cory. 
SOMERS’ (Lord) Co.tuecrion of Scarce and 
VaLuaBLe Tracts on the most interesting Sub- 
jects relating to English History, &c. edited by 
Srr Wa ter Scott, 13 vols. 4to. newly bound 
in erimson morocco super extra, gilt edges, 1N 
FINE CONDITION, £31. 10s 1809-15 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Best edition; with considerable additions by the Editor. | 
“In no collection of the least historical pretence, let these | 


Tracts be found wanting.”"—Dibp1n. 


| 
} 


SPEECHES by Eminent Britis STATESMEN, | 


best edition, 61 vols. 8vo. new calf gilt, fine unt- 
form set, £45. 
Contents: Brougham, Burke, Campbell, Curran, Canning, 
Drummond, Erskine, Fox, Grattan, Horsley, Huskisson, 


dan, Wellington, Windham, Cobden, and Bright. 

STRUTT’S (J.) Dresses and Habits of the 
Peor.te of Encianp, from the Establishment 
of the Saxons in Britain to the Present 


| 


Time, enlarged edition by PLancul, 143 plates, | 


2 vols.—also, ReGAL and ECCLESIASTICAL 
Antiquities of ENnGLianp, new edition by 
Piancuk, with 72 plates; the whole RICHLY 


ILLUMINATED IN GOLD, SILVER, AND COLOURS— | 
together 3 vols. roy. 4to. new hf. morocco, gilt | 


tops, SCARCE, £23. 10s 1842 
The Ituvminations contained in these MAGNIFICENT 
Works are from choice examples of Ancient Art existing in 
Missals, and Illuminated Manuscripts preserved in the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and other Public Libraries. 
SURTEES anp Ratne’s Duruam ; History and 
Antiquities of the County Palatine of Durham, 
compiled from Original Records and MSS. nw- 
merous fine engravings of Buildings, Seals, 
Arms, and portraits, 5 vols. royal folio, hf. mo- 
rocco, top edges gilt, neat, £25. 15s 1816-52 
A VERY CHOICE COPY OF 
TURNER'S (J. M. W.) Picturesque VIEws IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES, the series of 96 exquisite 
engravings by the best artists in the finest state, 
LARGEST PAPER, INDIA PROOFS BEFORE LET- 
TERS, impl. folio, in half morocco portfolio, 
£82. 10s 1827-32 
The complete serics of these beautiful engravings in 
their first state is of extreme rarity, and has been seldom 
offered for sale ; it was published at sirty-t/)ree pounds, but 
has quite recently realized as much as One hundred and fifty 
pounds. 


| WERNER’S (Carl) 


King, Macaulay, Peel, Phillips, Pitt, Romilly, Sheil, Sheri- 


Figures and Descriptions of the Plants referred 
by Botanists to the Genus Fucus, (in Latin and 
English), 258 plates, comprising several hundred 
ACCURATELY COLOURED representations of Ma- 
vine Plants, LARGE PAPER, 4 Vols. folio, only 25 
copies printed, hf. morocco, top edge gilt, very 
scarce, £12. 12s 1808-19 
A GRAND WoRK ON Eoyrt anp Nupia. 

TEYNARD (F.) Eaypte ret Nuste: Sites et 
Monuments les plus intéressants pour I’ Etude de 
l’Art et de l’Histoire ; avec un Atlas Photo- 
graphié, accompagneé de Plans et d’une Table ex- 
plicative, servant de complément a la Grande 
Description de l'Egypte, par Ferix Treynarp, 
Ingénicur Civil, 160 LARGE AND FINELY EXE- 
CUTED PHotocRarus of the most Interesting 

3uILDINGS and Locaities in Eeypr and 
Nunia, 2 large vols. impl. folio, hf. morocco, top 
edges gilt, £11. 15s Paris, 1853, &¢. 
This fine and interesting work, giving the most faithful 
representations of some of the most famous Scenes in Egypt 
and Nubia, was published at 960 francs. 

WALLICH, Pianta Astatice2 Rariones, or 
Descriptions and Ficurres of East Inpran 
PLANts, with 300 beautifully coloured engrav- 
ings, 3 vols. imp!. fol. russia, new back, top edges 
gilt. a fine copy, £18. 18s (pub. £56.) 1830-2 

One of the finest and most beautiful of all the Botanical 

Works published in this or any other country. Only 250 


1836, &e. | copies were printed for subscribers, 


Granp WorkK ON JERUSALEM, ETC. 

JERUSALEM, BetuLenen, 
AND THE Hoty Lanp, 30 exquisite chiomo- 
lithographic engravings, BEAUTIFULLY  Co- 
LOURED, LIKE Drawineos, from the originals 
painted on the spot, with an Historical and De- 
scriptive Narrative, by Rev. G. R. Gleig, and 
engraved 7 lan of Jerusalem, PROOF copy, the 
7 lates mounted on cardboard. 10 portfolios, atlas 
folio, in handsome morocco case, £19. 19s (pub. 
£47. 5s in parts) 1866 

A very limited number of Artist's Proors of this 
Grand Work were supplied to subscribers only; it forms a 
complete series of illustrations of scenes in the Life of 
Christ from his birth in the cave at Bethlehem, up to the 
Eece Homo Arch and Calvary. 

“The chromolithographic engravings have been exe- 
cuted with an amount of care, and a disregard to expense, 
such as were never before, it is believed, applied to any 
work of the kind. Every light and shade thrown into the 









draw by the artist has been elaborately copied; every 
tint tr -rred freely, yet exactly, from the paper to the 
stone; and the results are a publication, of which it is not 





too much to say, that it stands alone id will probably long 

stand alone. among the artistic performances of the nine- 

teenth century.” 

WOLF'S (J.) Zooroctican SketTcues, made for 
the Zoological Society of London, First SERIEs, 
and parts 1 to 6 of the Seconp Serres, with De- 
scriptions by Mircuent and ScLaTeR, 74 MOST 
BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED MAPS, from Drawings 
of the Animals in the Zoological Gardens, Re- 
gent’s Park, mounted on cardboards, impl. folio, 
in 2 portfolio cases, £15. 15s 1861 

An exceedingly beautiful work, preserving a faithful 
record of the living character of the most rare and interesting 

Animals which have appeared in the Zoological Gardens. 





ADDENDA TO PRICE CURRENT, No. LXXIII, New Series, 
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Reasons for Insuring 


IN THE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE, No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London, 28 CORNHILL. 


Dublin, 9 Lower SACKVILLE STREET. Manchester, 39 Cross ST., KinG St. 
Glasgow, 114 WEST GEORGE STREET. Leeds, 18 EAST PARADE. 


Liverpool, 14 WATER STREFT. | Dundee, 53 REFORM STREET. 
Belfast, 2 HIGH STREET. Birmingham, 39A NEW STREET. 
Norwich, 48 St. Gries’ CHuRCcH PLAIN. 


And Agencies in the other Principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 


First Reason. 
SECURITY of the highest order is afforded by the Society, the Funds 
reserved being fixed on the ample scale involved in a valuation of its Lia- 
bilities by the well-known Carlisle Tables, throwing off the entire Loading 
on future Premiums, and calculating future interest on the Society’s Invest- 
ments at the low rate of £3 pet cent only. 


The Society now Possesses 





An Assurance Fund, constructed as above, of . £4,886,000 

A Guarentee Fund, besides the Assurance Fund, of . 214,000 
Total Life Assurance Fund, deing the 

Largest in Great Britain . ‘ } £5,100,000 

An Annual Revenueexceeding . . . . #&620,000 





Resources of such magnitude 
must satisfy the most exacting demands for Security. 


More detailed information on the all-important point of 
‘Security,’ will be found in the Society’s new Book Prospectus. 


























Scottish THidows’ Fund Life Assurance Socicty, 





Second Reason. 


Prortrt, on a scale probably unsurpassed by any Office since the Society 
was founded in 1815, has been realised. In addition to this, it is important to 
keep in view that, the Society being a Mutual Office, the whole Profits are 
divided among the Policyholders alone. Some conception of the importance 
of the Society’s Mutual System to its Policyholders may be obtained by con- 
sidering what would have been the result if the Proprietary method of dispos- 
ing of Profits had been in force in the Society. From a tenth to a third— 
generally a fifth—would in that case have been withdrawn from the Funds 
subscribed by the Policyholders, and paid to Shareholders. Taking the Profit 
realised during seven years ending 1866 (£834,183: 10:1), the gain to the 
Soctety’s Members by the Mutual System was, on the assumption of 


Withdrawing one-tenth from Profits . , : ‘ - £83,418 
Withdrawing one-fifth (the most wands ‘oportion) : ‘ 166,836 
Withdrawing one-fourth . j = , . ‘ 208,546 
Withdrawing one-third . ‘ - é , ‘ . 278,061 


Such being the amounts saved by the Mutual System during the comparatively 
short period of seven years, it ts evident that during an average lifetime the 
saving to Policyholders under that System must amount to an enormous 
Sum. 

As might be expected, the results to the Policyholders of an Institution 
able to present such financial statements, have been of an exceedingly profit- 
able character. The following Table shows the effect of past Distributions of 
Profits among Policies of £1000, effected at the medium age of 35, the Annual 
Premium being £29: 1 

Lonus Table. 


The Bonuses are slightly greater or less according as the age at Entry was above or below 35 years. 


























Bonuses added to Sum Assured. mee - nrg hen age aad | 
Policy —— * 
Issued. Sum payable Percentage of Bonus Total Extinctions and Remaining 
in 1870 per added to the Reductions of Premiums Assurances 
£1000 Assured. Sum Assured. which may be effected. per £1000 Policy. | 
1. Total Extinctions. | 
(All Entrants in the years \ 

_— 42646 17 7 | £164 13 9p.c. | 1817 to. x84x may enjoy 42502 3 9 | 
25 10 is privilege, and con- 3 
1882 18a ~ 7 rt ell tinue to hold free Policies \. so 3 9 

. 3 3 7 3 entitled to participate in 
1839 1641 18 2 64 3 20 ., Stan Preah for the i i I 193 ee 
1841 1581 10 4 a: 3 6 ,, | \cotumn, amounts in next }) 1088 4 I 
2. Reductions to 
1842 test 7 7 55 2 9», | si ¢ 1058 17. 6 
1846 1430 211 4¢ @ @ ss ss 24-3 1054 14 7 
1850 1334 16 5 a a wis Ss 1050 4 2 
1853 1264 7 7 26 3 2 «9 “a2 — 1047 II 4 
1860 1126 1 .33 6 26 16 8* 1041 fe) 
5 3 41 4 
1867 1000 0 O Bonuses do not vest during first five years. | 1000 0 O 














* These Premiums may be gradually extinguished by the increasing value of existing Bonuses, 
as well as new Bonuses. 





























Scottish Wivows’ Fund Life Assurance Society, 





Third Reason. 


SurRENDER VALUES.—A common objection to Life Assurance is that dis- 
continuance of the Policy may involve forfeiture of all the Premiums paid, and it is 
well known that the penalty of total forfeiture, in the event referred to, ts actually 
incurred by large numbers of Policyholders every year. Before effecting Life 
Assurances, therefore, parties should obtain a statement of the Sums receivable 
under discontinued Policies. An obligation to pay Surrender Values of known 
amount, practically places the Assured in the same position as a Bank Depositor, 
who, if he is dissatisfied with the management, the Security, or Profitableness of 
the concern, or objects to Transfer in the event of proposed amalgamation, can 
immediately close his account by drawing the amount at his credit. In 
thousands of instances Policyholders have found themselves, under such cir- 
cumstances, helplessly shut up to the alternative either of discontinuing their 
Assurances (losing all benefit from past payments), or of continuing to pay 
Premiums under Policies of doubtful Value. In this way enormous sums 
have been lost to the public in Life Assurance. 

Besides, Policies are continualiy being made the subject of Business arrange- 
ments during life, and of course a Policy of known negotiable Value during life, 
is very much more valuable for such purposes than one of unknown Value, or, 
as in too many instances, of no Value at all. 

The following Table contains the SURRENDER VALUES of Policies of £1000, 
and Vested Bonus Additions thereto, om 31s¢ December 1866, when last Division 
of Profits was made. 


Table of Surrender Values. 
































Age Policy Policy Policy | ~— | tod Policy Policy 
"i ¥ fears old. was old. Years old. | | ¥ ears ot Years eal Years old. Years old. 
20 452 £116 £191 $283 £528 | £872 £1419 | 
25 58 126 212 309 | 597 943 1520 
30 62 141 232 347 671 | 1029 -” | 
35 73 157 .| 265 403 731 | IIT ‘ 
40 78 180 312 462 805 | 1164 

45 96 223 366 a, a rer = | 
50 123 262 400 566 918 | 

55 140 276 441 613 — 








Note.—Additional Value is allowed in respect of Premiums paid between 31st Decem- 
ber 1866 and 31st December 1873, at which latter date the Table will be altered, in con- 
sequence of the further Bonus which will then be declared. 


Loans are granted on security of the Society’s Policies to any extent 
covered by their Surrender Value. The Policies of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
are therefore open funds of credit available at any time to Policyholders 
during their own lifetime, and that without prejudice to the Assurance. 





























Scottish Hivos’ Fund Life Assurance Society. 





Fourth Reason. 


Cowrinvzp Progress of the Society.—The results of the Society’s oper- 
ations during the last financial year (1869) have been eminently satisfactory, as 
the following comparative results show. 


New Claims Addition 
Assurances. by Death. to Funds. 


During last year 1869 £732,377 12 8 £356,955 1 1 £186,232 9 6° 
During previous year 1868 711,608 © 3 393,986 © 3 129,041 IO I 





The Differences being, £20,769 12 5 £87,08019 2 £57,19019 5 
in favour of 1869 . 





* Note.—The addition made to the Funds last year (£186,232 :9 : 6) is the 
largest ever made by the Society in a single year. 





The New Business of 1870 to this date 
exceeds the amount transacted during the 


corresponding period of any previous year. 





CONCLUSION 
Upon the whole of the preceding Information. 


VIEWING the Soregoing results together as affecting the Value of Life Assur- 
ance Policies, it will be found that THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND has attained 
the greatest degree of practical success in promoting the interest and convenience 
of Policyholders during their own lifetime, and also of their Representatives 
after death. 

It ts important to observe, that such remarkable results have not and could not 
have been attained by cheapening Life Assurance ¢ither as regards the rate 
of Premiums charged on the one hand, or by holding only very low Reserves on 
the other. Reference to the Balance-Sheet and Abstract of Valuations, published 
in the Societys New Book Prospectus (pages 8 to 11) will show that the Funds 
and Revenues, in proportion to Liabilities, continue to be maintained on the 
highest scale. The combined safety and true economy of the Society’s 
System will bear any comparison which intending Assurers, for their 
own satisfaction, may choose to institute. 

SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
Heap Orrice, 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


9 St. Anprew Squarsz, EpinsurcnH, 
1st Fune 1870. 
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Illustrated Wheekly Aetwspaper, 
COMBINING 


ARTISTIC BEAUTY. 


ESiylZTE Proprietors of Tue ances: an their 
i original Prospectus, expressed a belicf that 
Cee ag better Illustrated Newspaper could be 
produced than had yet appeared, and that there 
existed a genuine desire on the part of the Public 
for such a Paper. 

TTaving determined to test their belief by engaging 
the best Artists, Writers, and Engravers who could 
be induced to contribute, they feel great pleasure in 
stating, on the eve of the completion of the First 
Volume, that the success which they have met with 
exceeds their most sanguine expectations. 

Tue Grapuic zs now established on a solid basis 
of prosperity; week by week the circulation steadily 
encreases, while at the same tinte a continuous demand 
for the back numbers, proves that they are not laid 
aside as soon as they ccase to be new, but are preserved 
as works of permanent artistic merit. 

Encouraged by the hearty appreciation which the 
Public has from the outset dadispiayed for Tue 
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Grapuic, the Proprietors are resolved te redouble 
their exertions, and by constant improvements, both in 
the Literary and Artistic departments, lo oblain, if 
possible, a still more triumphant success than that which 
they have already achueved. 

The following distinguished Artists have promised 
to further the well-being of THE GraPuic. 





Andrews, G. H. Gilbert, F. Mason, G., A.R.A. 
Ansdeill. R., A.R.A. Goodall, Walter. May. W. W. 

Archer, J. Grant.Sir Francis,P.R.A. Orchardson W. Q., A.R.A. 
Armitage, E., A.R.A. Green, C. Pettie. J., A.R.A. 
Barnes, R. Green, Towneley. Pinwell, G. J. 
Beverley, W. Haag, Carl. Poynter. E. J., A.R.A. 
Buckman, E. Hodgson, J. E. Princep, Vial. 

Cooper, A. W. Hook, J. C., R.A. Roberts. H. 8. 

Deane, W. W. Houghton, A. B. Saudys, F. 

Dodgson, George. Hunt, Alfred. Skelton, Percival. 

Du Maurier, G. Jeune, H. Le, A.R.A. Small, W. 

Duncan, Edward. Johnson, E. K. Stone Marcus. 
Durand, G. Keene, C, Storey, G. A. 
Edwards, M. E. Lawson, F. W. ‘Thomson, J. Gordon. 
Elmore, A., R.A. Leslie, G. D., A.R.A. Watson, J. D. 

Faed, 1., R.A. Leighton, J., F.S.A. Watts G. F.. R.A, 
Fileds, S. L. Luxmore, A. H. Weir, Harrison. 
Foster, Birket. Macallum, H. Whistler, J. 

Frith, W. P., R.A. Macbeth, R. Woods, H 





THE GRAPHIC 


ts published every Saturday, price Sixpence. 


It is also published in PARTS, containing Five Numbers, 
in elegant wrapper, price 2s. 9d. 

PORTFOLIOS for preserving the numbers of THE GRAPHIC, 
price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt; extra gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The FirST VOLUME of THE GrRaprnic, with Judcx, 
will be ready Fune 30, containing 720 pages tiuperial folio, 
and upwards of Four Hundred EXGRAVINGS, many of which 
have becn pronounced by competent judges as the most effective 
and elaborate specimens of Fine Art Lugraving and Printing 
which have ever been produced. 

CovERS for VOLUMES of THE GRAPHIC will be ready in 
due time. With these covers Bookbinders may readily bind the 
numbers of THE GRAPHIC into a handsome volute. 


Back Numbers of THE GRAPHIC may be obtained at the 
OFFICE, 190, eo . 
1 Bx . Newsagents, and at Railway 
Stations. 


_ PUBLISHING OFFICE :—190, STRAND, _LoNboN, 


POEL A PENTA BN 


LGNDON: R. CLAY, SONS, AND TAYVLOK, TRINTERS. 
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COTTAGE 


(TRICHORD. 
ROSEWOOD . 70 Guineas. WALNUT . 75 Guineas. 


TS improvement has been attained by an alteration of the 

Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing; by the use of the ‘‘ Stud ;” by the new 
Metallic Bridge ; and by the redistribution of the Supports of the “ Table d’Harmonie.” 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James Magazine of Feb., 1869, in an able 
article on Pianos in general, remarks :—‘‘ The tone is certainly very fine, and those who 
have no room in their houses for Grand Pianos, would do well to try the new instrument.” 
‘The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘* We have inspected and can pronounce upon the merits of 
the ‘Stud’ Upright Pianoforte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that 
you get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an Instrument which takes up much less room, 
and is much less costly. Its intrinsic advantages are mechanical. . . . The effects may 
be appreciated (even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness of tone and 
susceptibility of shades fi expression.” The Orchestra of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satis- 
factory, whether as regards tone and touch, or that less definable quality of answering 
to the feeling of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and external 
finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Review of Feb. 20 says :—‘t The 
empire of the grand pianos is threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co. have invented a new 
style of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new principle of stringing, 
gives forth much of the sonorousness, and uces those delicate effects of light and shade 
peculiar to the grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘ A new construction, 
patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a richness and amplitude of vibra- 
tion strongly resembling the grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for 
producing delicate nuances of expression, and general precision, this instrument marks an 
inportant stage in the process of piano manufacture.” 

London: 201 & 207, Regent Street, Brighton: 64, West Street. 

May be had of Cramzr, Woop & Co., Moorgate Street, London; Westmoreland Street, 
Dublin; and High Street, Belfast. Also of Woop & Co., Edinburgh. J. Mum 
Woon & Co., Glasgow. Mirsom & Sox, Bath. Sutzm & Son, anv Hive, Liverpool. 



























CRAMER’S CHEAP MUSIC. 








CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTES 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 





CRAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for 
the Pianoferte, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate 
Examples and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal 
Major and Minor Keys, with a Prelude to each Key, 


CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing 
Scale Passages, Easy Exercises, Prelades, &., ohosen 
from the Works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, er, 
&c., combined with Familiar Arrangements of fa- 
vourite Sacred and Operatic Airs calculated to form 
and develope the taste of the Performer. 


CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing 
little Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes care- 
fully selected from the best Writers, Preludes and 
Exercises from the moreadvanced Works of Clementi, 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c.; Lessons with a special 
view to the Freedom of the Left Hand, &c. 


CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
** Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Se- 
cular and Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises 
with special objects. 

CRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in 
Various Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces con- 
tained in the following mae 





CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. _ Selections 
from the simpler Works of the Great Writers— 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, for en- 
tering on which the Pupil will have been in a great 
0: 9H prepared by the practice of the Studies in 

5 


CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. SBtudies by 
Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Stern- 
dale Bennett, etc. 

CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Stu- 
dies from Cramer and the Standard Composers for 
the Pianoforte. 


CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chepin, Gounod, etc. 


CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, etc. 
CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK ig 


chiefly comiposed of Cramers Advanced Studies, for 4 
the acquisition of Style. 


——— 





GRAMER’S | EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE V 


Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


Price One Shilling each. 


OICE. 





CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing 
the Rudiments of Music, and the necessary Instrnc- 
tions for the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Ap- 
propriate Exercises, Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Sim- 
ple Songs in One and Two Parts. Useful for School 
and Class Teaching. 

CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, ete., in the Advanced Keys, Songs 
in Two and Three Parts, with Observations and Tlus- 
trations from the Works of Bennett, W. Maynard, 
Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 

CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, etc., carefully selected from. the 
Works of Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part 
inate etc. etc. 

RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
a on the Italian School of Singing, with Obser- 
vations, Exereises, and Solfeggi, by rise = 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, and other celebra’ 

Masters ; ; also, Part- “Songs, by Macfarren res other 
Composers. 

CRAMER'S FIFTH BOOK, coiitaining 
Exercises and Solfeggi, by Rubini, Crivelll, &e, ; 
Songs and Ballads, by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, 
Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and Hatton. 

CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing 
Duets, Trios, and Part a by celebrated Composers 





CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, 
Solfeggi from celebrated works, and Songs for Se- 
prano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone 
and Bass Voices. 


CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing (continued) by 
Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of 
Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini, and Duets for 
Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone 
Voices, by W. V. Wallace and Henry Smart. 


CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing (concluded) by 
Mannel Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beet- 
hoven, Duet by Macfarren, and a Trio by Wallace. 

CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works} of Cres- 
eentini, Paer, and Pel ni; and a Selection from 
the works of Sir Henry op. 


CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Tries from popular English Operas. 


CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
Songs by Modern Composers—Gouned, Balfe, Sulli- 
vaa, David, Loecaae & ree 





a 


GRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE VIOLIN, 


Price Simpence. Post Free for SEVEN Stamps. 


SS 











CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


Containing Fifteen Sacred Pieces, easily and effectively arranged. 
Priee SIXPENCE; Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 
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Lowen : CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Ristaierr Seis, 
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| CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE OPERAS 


TEA 








I., LURLINE. IIl., MARITANA, V., ROSE OF CASTILLE. 
IL, DON GIOVANNI. IV., BARBER OF SHVILLE. | VI., DER FREISCHUTZ. 


Price ONE SHILLING Bach, Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


HANDEL'S SONGS. 
ARRANGkED BY Wit. HORSLEY, Mos. Bac., Oxon. 


. Hony, nory! Lonp, keweunrr David. Piovs oncres. Waanr’kr rou wALk. ANGELS 
EVER BRIGHT AND FArr. Lonp To THEE RACH NIGHT AND DAY. 

. He LAYETH THE BEAMS. COMB, RVBR-SMILING LIBERTY. O LineRry! Tis LineRTy! Harry rar. 
Suatt I on MAmep’s FEeRtTing# Prats. He was EYRS UNTO THE BLIND. O MAGNIFY THE 
Lorp. WHAt’s SWEETER THAN THE NEW-BLOWN ROSE. WISE MEN FLATT’RING. 

. Love IN HER BYES. O RUDDINR THAN THE CHERRY. Heanr THE SHAT OF SOFT DELIGHT. As 
WHEN THE DOVE. 


Price SIXPENCE EACH. Free by Post for Seven Stamps. 
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Price 12s., in 4to., handsome gilt cloth, red edgos, 


The ROUNDS, CATCHES, & CANONS of ENGLAND; 


A Collection of nearly 400 Specimens of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Adapted to Modern Use. The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-Written by the Rev. J. Powzun 
Mercatre. The Music Selected and Revised, and an Introductory Essay on the Rise and Progress 
of the Round, Catch and Canon; also Biographical Notices of the Composers, Written by 
Epwarp F, Raweavnr, LL.D., Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm. 


CRAMER’S HARP PIANOFORTE. 


(CRAWFORD’S PATENT.) 
Never requires tuning, consisting of Steel Vibrators; producing a beautiful tone resembling the 
Harp, the treble being much moré puré and brilliant. It is played on the same as the Piano. 
Compass from 4 to 6 Octaves. 





4 Octaves in Mahogany Case, 9 inches in height, length 81 inches .. 8 Guineas. 
5 oi is 4 9 ditto ditto 89 ditto .. 10 3 
6 ” ” ” J 18 ” 


Rosrwoop aNp Spanish WALNUT eiwinil: Rooit ‘Mobis. from 2 to 10 Guineas extra, 
Spoor ting | to Ponies and design. 





THE ‘CRAMER’ HARMONIUMS 


Are of the best manufacttiré, and are so toned as to be the most agrecable Drawing-room 
Instruments. It may be particularly noticed that the various stops of the ‘ Cramer’ Harmo- 
niums are so distinctive in their effects as to preserve 
their individuality when tsed in the grand ensemble, 
approaching more nearly the effect of an Orchestra than 
has hitherto been attained. 





1 Stop, 4 Octavos, Oak, £1 15 0 per quartor for 4 qrs. 
1 Stop a is 115 0 73 sf yes 
5 Stops 3 i 20 0 ob - 7. 
5 ” 5 ” ” 2 0 0 ” ” 8 ” 
8 ” 5 ‘? ” 2 0 0 ” ” 10 ” 
=) 10 ” 5 ” ” 20 0 ” ” 12 ” 
(es Garign earenmr mcr: Ty ae Soe ame es | aa 
meee. oS is 3 410 0 is oe fae 


Ros:wood or Walwnt Cases, 5s. per quarter extra. 


=e 


Lotsov: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recuwr Seneer, W. 





CRAMER'S 
Heedesot & CHAMBER ORGANS. 
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Cramen’s Cuurcn Oraax, No. 3. 


CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 1. CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 1. 
CC to G3, tn all, $8 Notes. Five Sto: 1 rege 
Pm, Mowry + 0 ve Stops. 1} 00 }to Ge, In all, 68 Nc Notes. Four Stops. Two 
£7 10s. per Quarter for’ Three Years. £6 per Quarter “for Three Years. 
CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 2. CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 2. 
ONE MANUAL. ONE MANUAL. 


CC to G8, In all, 56 Notes. Nine Stops. Two COto GS. Inall, 66.Notes. Six Sto 
German Pedals. position . ps. Genera) 
Gomes General Swell... Bwo. Gam Swelli ‘Two Octayes German Pedals. Two 


Composition 
£12 12s. per Quarter for Three Years. £10 per Quarter for Three Years. 
CHURCH CRO a Ss. 
CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 2a. 
ONE. MANUAL. 


CC to’ GS. In all, 56 Notes. Nine Stops. 24 
tops. Three ree Composition Octaves German. Pedals. Two Composition 
Pedals. dat Sicton Blope edals. Pedals: General Swell. 


£25 per Quarter for Three Years. £12 per Quarter for Three Years. 
DIAPERING FRONT PIPES EXTRA. 


London: 201 & 207, Regent Street, Brighton: 64, West Street. 
May be had of Cramer, Woop & Co., Moorgate Street, London; Westmoreland Street, 

Dublin; and High Street, Belfast. Also of Woop & Co., Edinburgh. J. Muir 

Woon & Co., Glasgow. Minsom & Son, Bath. Gunes & Son, anD Hime, Liverpool. 














' GHAPMAN’S © 
Entire Wheat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething ; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 

ar From the “ Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 
<4 hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 
From Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, Gc. 
Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earth phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 


show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. It is incom bly superior to Arrowroot, Corn-fiour, 
and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of aver ce hy , 


Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & 1s. packets, & 3s. Tins. 
Wholesale of the Sole Proprietors. 


» Orlando Jones & Co., 


Inventors and Patentees of LONDON 


Rice Starch. 








JIL DENMAN, 


20, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., 


NVITES attention to his PURE FULL-BODIED GREEK WINES, 
which have received the highest approval of English connoisseurs, including those of the 
} Journalistic and Medical Professions. Their chief merits are, that being perfectly fermented, 
) they are dry; that being the strongest of natural wines, they require no added alcohol, yet 
they are indeed admirably adapted for dilution with water (soda or other) and for iceing ; 
that they are beverages and not drams; that they much more rapidly improve in bottle than 
Port and Sherry, inasmuch as they have not to disengage any added alcohol; in a word, they 
are pure, wholesome, beneficial to the system, and moderate in price. 


Per doz, Per doz. 

Ambrosia (WHI!7T8), Rich Dessert Wine,.. .. 30/| Patras (Rep and Warsz), Burgundy and 
Como (Rzp), character of Rich Port, .. 32/ 36/ 48/| Hock character, .. .. .. .- «. 16/ 20/ 24/ 
Oyprus (Wares), Sweet Dessert Wine, .. 84 ey St. Elie (Wars, Pats, and Gotp), Amon- 
Kephisia (Rep and Wars), Claret and tillado character, .. .. «. . 28/ 36/ 48/ 

| Chablis Character .. .. .. ++ ++ 20/ 24/:30/ Santorin (Rep), resembling Dry Port, 28/ 36/ 48/ 
ige Cheisti (Rep), Sweet Sacramental Thera (Waits), Madeira character, .. 28/ 36/ 48/ 
Mont’ Hymet (Rip snd Wart), ‘Cars “ *” | Vinsanto (Wares), very Rich Dessert Wine, .. 48/ 
and Sauterne character,.. .. .. «. «+ 16/ 20/ 








Sample Cases made up as desired. Cases of Six Red and Six White Wines will be sent on 
Receipt of Post-Office Order for £1, 118. 4d., payable at Chief Office. 





TERMS CASH. COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 
Bottles and Cuses to be returned or paid for. 
Cross Cheques, “‘ Nationul Bank.” Post-Office Orders payable at the General Post Office. 
Pamphlet containing List of Prices free on application. 
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lars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
~ Local Agents, or at the Offices, 


Le & 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON 











